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February 1, 1960 



Hon. Glenn M. Anderson 

President of the Senate, and Members of the Senate 
Senate Chamber, Sacramento 

Hon. Ralph M. Brown 

Speaker of the Assembly, and Members of the Assembly 
Assembly Chamber, Sacramento 

Gentlemen: 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, adopted in the 1959 ses- 
sion, provides that “. . . the State Board of Education and The 
Regents of the University of California are requested to report on 
the subject of this resolution to the Legislature at its 1960 regular 
session within three days of the convening thereof. . . .” Pursuant 
to this resolution, we now transmit the study requested, which is en- 
titled A Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 1960-1975. 
The Liaison Committee plans later to publish this report for wider 
distribution, at which time the supporting data may be further re- 
fined. The Liaison Committee also plans to issue the reports of the 
Technical Committees as separate documents. 

We are glad to inform you that these recommendations set forth 
in Chapter I of this report were unanimously approved in principle 
by The Regents of the University of California and the State Board 
of Education meeting in joint session on December 18, 1959. Because 
of the enthusiastic endorsement of these recommendations by our two 
boards and their wide acceptance by our faculties, the press in Cali- 
fornia, and many informed citizens, we are anxious to have them 
fully implemented. 

Accordingly, the full resources of our respective offices are avail- 
able to assist in any way to carry out those of the recommendations 
requiring legislative action. Since the remaining recommendations 
already have the approval of our boards, we shall proceed without 
delay with their implementation. 
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To: Liaison Committee of the State Board of Education and 

The Regents of the University of California 

From : Master Plan Survey Team 

Subject: Transmission of A Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California, 1960-1975 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, approved by the 1959 
Legislature, requests the Liaison Committee “ to prepare a 
Master Plan for the development, expansion, and integration of the 
facilities, curriculum, and standards of higher education, in junior 
colleges, state colleges, the University of California, and other insti- 
tutions of higher education of the State, to meet the needs of the 
State during the next 10 years and thereafter ...” and to transmit 
that plan “ ... to the Legislature at its 1960 regular session within 
three days of the convening thereof. ...” Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee at its meeting on June 3, 1959, took the two following actions, 
both subsequently endorsed by the two governing boards: 

1. Approved the general outline for the study and the major prob- 
lems to be included. 

2. Created a study committee (later called the Master Plan Survey 
Team) and delegated to it responsibility for developing the 
plan in accordance with the approved outline. 

The Master Plan Survey Team now transmits its report to the 
Liaison Committee. In so doing it comments as follows: 

1. Despite widely divergent views held by different members of 
the team as to how higher education in California should de- 
velop in the future, the sixty-thfee recommendations made to 
the Committee were approved by the team without a single 
dissenting vote. 

2. The suggestions made by the Liaison Committee for clarification 
and modification of the Survey Team’s recommendations were 

v 
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of such a constructive character that the team accepted those 
changes. Consequently, the wording of the recommendations as 
approved by the two governing boards in Chapter I is identical 
with that found in the body of the report. 

The team wishes to record its deep appreciation particularly to the 
Technical Committees, which provided much of the basic information 
underling the Master Plan Survey report, to the Joint Advisory 
Committee, and to the Office of Publications of the University of 
California for assistance in editing and producing both this report 
and those of the Technical Committees. In addition, the team is most 
appreciative of the fine co-operation on the part of administrators 
and staff of both public and private institutions of higher education 
in the state, members of the Legislature, other departments of the 
State government, and many other persons who contributed to the 
completion of this report within the time schedule. The Survey Team 
also wishes to express its deep regret at the untimely death during 
the course of the survey of Herman A. Spindt, Chairman oi the Tech- 
nical Committee on Selection and Retention of Students. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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PREFACE 



The recommendations contained in the Master Plan for Higher 
Education are set forth in Chapter I of this publication. Some of 
the factors which brought about the passage of Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 88, tne authority for this study, are presented 
in Chapter II. Among these were the rapidly mounting enrollments 
in the state’s institutions of higher education, the state’s hnancial 
outlook, and a growing concern that competition and unnecessary, 
wasteful duplication between the state colleges and the University 
of California might cost the taxpayers millions of dollars. 

Governor Edmund G. Brown called a Special Session of the 1960 
Legislature which considered recommendations in this report requir- 
ing legislative action. Appendix I gives a summary of these actions. 

The basic issue in the development of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California is the future role of the junior colleges, state 
colleges, and the University of California in the state’s tripartite 
system and how the three segments should be governed and co-ordi- 
nated so that unnecessary duplication will be avoided. This is not 
a new problem in California. As early as 1899, the California Edu- 
cational Commission of 70 members was created to examine the 
state’s educational program. One of its recommendations called for 
“a uniform board for the governing of normal schools.” This recom- 
mendation was subsequently enacted into a law which placed the 
normal schools under the State Board of Education. 

After careful consideration of this basic issue, the Master Plan 
Survey Team concluded that structure, function, and co-ordination 
were all so closely interrelated that they must be dealt with as a 
single problem. Moreover, the team concluded that the primary role 
of each of the three public segments and their relationship one with 
another were so basic to their orderly development that these roles 
and these relationships ought to be a part of the State Constitution. 
Accordingly, there is recommended the addition of a new section 
to Article IX of the Constitution which dehnes the primary role of 
each of the three public segments and the machinery for their co- 
ordination. 
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In addition to the constitutional amendment, the Master Plan 
Survey includes some 60 other recommendations relating to various 
aspects of higher education in the state, all designed to provide edu- 
cational opportunity to qualified students at a minimum cost to the 
taxpayer. 

The Master Plan Survey Team recognizes the great contribution 
private colleges and universities have made and will continue to 
make to the state. It has included these institutions in the recom- 
mended state-wide, co-ordinating agency with the opportunity for an 
authentic voice bearing on policies directly affecting their welfare. 

The Master Plan Survey Team believes in the validity of the 
recommendations of this report, which have been unanimously ap- 
proved in principle by both The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Board of Education. If the recommendations 
are carried out and the Constitution amended as indicated, California’s 
tripartite system of public higher education, long admired by other 
states, will be saved from destruction by unbridled competition. If 
these actions now recommended are taken, California will again 
pioneer in the field of higher education, its system a model of co- 
operation for the whole nation. 
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Chapter I 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, enacted by the 1959 
Legislature, requested the ' aison Committee of the State Board of 
Education and The Regents of the University of California . , to 
prepare a Master Plan for the development, expansion, and integra- 
tion of the facilities, curriculum, and standards of higher education, 
in junior colleges, state colleges, the University of California, and 
other institutions of higher education of the State, to meet the needs 
of the State during the next ten years and thereafter. . . .” 

Pursuant to this request the Liaison Committee, through its Master 
Plan Survey Team, developed such a plan and transmitted it to a 
joint session of The Regents of the University of California and the 
State Board of Education on December 18, 1959. At that time the 
following resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of the 21 
Regents and nine State Board members present: 

BE IT RESOLVED by The Regents of the University of California and 
the State Board of Education, in joint meeting, that the accompanying recom- 
mendations of the Liaison Committee, based upon the report of the Master 
Plan Survey, be approved in general principle. 

The recommendations of the Liaison Committee presented to the 
joint session of the two boards in Berkeley follow: ^ 

To The Regents of the University of California 
AND THE State Board of Education: 

Your Liaison Committee reports that, pursuant to the provisions of Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution No. 88, adopted by the Legislature in 1959, and pursuant 
to action taken by the two Boards in joint session on April 15, 1959, it has 
directed a basic study and the preparation of a Master Plan for Higher Education 
in the State of California to meet the needs of the State during the next ten years 
and thereafter; and as a result of said Study recommends as follows: 

Structure, Function, and Co-ordination (See Chapter III) 
l.t is recommended thaU 

i. An amendment be proposed to add a new section to Article IX of the Cali- 
fornia Constitution providing that: Public higher education shall consist of 

^ TLe origintl order of the recommenditions hts been dunted to correspond with the order of 
the chapters dealing with them in this publication. 
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2 MASTER plan FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

the junior coUegM, the State CoUege System, and the University of Cali- 
foma. Each shall strive for exceUence in its sphere, as assigned in this sec- 

2. ^e junior collegM ^aU be governed by local boards selected for the pur- 
^se from each distnct maintaining one or more junior rntieMs The State 
Board of Education shall prescribe minimum standards for *“e lor^r^don 
and operaUon of junior colleges, and shall exercise general supervision over 
^d junior collets, as prescribed by law. Said pubUc junior^olleges shaU 

hiv T fourteenth grade levdinclud- 

2 but not limited to, one or more of the following: (a) standard collegiate 

leaS to UT*^**^ higher insUtutions, (b) vocational-technical leltis 
th#^^^LiSc ^ general, or liberal arts courses. Studies in 

these fields inay lead to the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree 
Nothing m this section shaU be construed as altering the status of the iS 

ctsUtudom“‘ “ Lnerrewhem rie 

3. The State College System: 

a. Shall constate a public trust, to be administered by a body corporate 

State CoU^te System of CaUfoJ^tt 
Events ^ appointment, and powers closely paralleling those of the 

b. The board ^all consist of five ex-officio members: the Governor the 
Lieuteriant Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, the Superintendent 

sL^em^a^d^Tf executive officer of the State College 

system and 16 appointive members appointed by the Governor for 

terms of 16 yeare. The chief execuUve officer of the State College System 

th ^ n Regents in an advisory capacity, and the President 

edacity. The members cf the State Board of EducaUon shaU serve ex 

S of by regular appointees at the expi- 

ration of their respective terms. 

c. The state coUeps shall have as their primary function the provision of 

«"<• “ professions snd applied 
r." ■’* “Wegiate education and 

teacher education, both for undergraduate students and graduate students 

through the master’s degree. The doctoral degree may b! awarded jointly 

CaUfomia, as hereinafter provided. Faculty re^ 

fio^n of *^*‘*f® provided for and consistent with the primary func- 

tion of the state colleges, is authorized. ^ 

4. The University of California shall be governed by The Regents as provided 
in Section 9 of Article IX of the California ConstitutKe uK^^ 
shall provide instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, and in the pro^ 
fesssons, including teacher education, and shaU have exclusive jurisdiction 
wer traimng for the professions (including but not by way of Ihnitation),* 



*‘indJL^but*^o?by^w^ •Jnendment by mutual asieement omits the phiam 
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dentistry, law, medicine, veterinary medicine, and graduate architecture. The 
University shall have the sole authority in public higher education to award 
the doctor’s degree in all fields of learning, except that it may agree with 
the state colleges to award joint doctor’s degrees in selected fields. The 
University shall be the primary state-supported academic agency for re- 
search, and The Regents shall make reasonable provision for the use of ita 
librar>* and research facilities by qualified members of the faculties of other 
higher educational institutions, public and private. 

S. An advisory body, the Co-ordinating Council for Higher Education: 

a. Shall consist of 12 members, three representatives each from the Univer- 
sity, the State College System, the junior colleges, and the independent 
colleges and universities. The University and the State College System 
each shall be represented by its chief executive officer and two board 
members appointed by the boards. The junior colleges shall be repre- 
sented by (1) a member of the State Board of Education or its Chief 
Executive Officer; (2) a representative of the local governing boards; 
Md (3) a representative of the local junior college administrators. The 
independent colleges and universities sLui be represented as determined 
by agreement of the chief executive officers of the University and the 
State College S)^tem, in consultation with the association or associations 
of private higher educational institutions. All votes ^all be recorded, but 
effective action shall require an affirmative vote of four of the six Uni- 
versity and state college representatives; except that on junior college 
matters the jumor college representatives shall have effective votes; and 
on the appointment and removal of a director of the Council all 12 

be effective. 

b. A director of Ae staff for the Co-ordinating Council shall be appointed 
by a vote of eij^t of the 12 Council members, and may be removed by 
a vote of eight members of the Council. He shall appoint such sUff as 
the Council authorizes. 

c. The Co-ordinatmg Council shall have the following functions, advisoty 
to the governing boards and appropriate State officials: 

(1) Review of the annual budget and capital outlay requests of the Uni- 
versity and the State College System, and presentation to the Gover- 
nor of comments on the general levd of support sought. 

(2) Interpretation of the functional differentiation among the publicly 
supported institutions provided in this section; and in accordance 
with the primary functions for each system as set forth above, ad’dse 
The Regents and The Trustees on programs appropriate to each 
system. 

(3) Development of plans for the orderly growth of higher education 
and making of recommendations to the governing boards on the need 
for and location of new facilities and programs. 

d. The Council shall have power to require the public institutions of higher 
education to submit data on costs, selection and retention of students, 
enrollments, capacities, and other matters pertinent to effective planning 
and co-ordination. 
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Selection and Retention of Students (See Chapters IV and V) 

VALIDITY OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The junior colleges, state colleges, and University make statistical studies 
of their entrance requirements, and report annually, in standard form to 
tte co-ordinaUng agency on validity judged by: (a) scholastic success, 
(b; persistence, (c) rate A dismissal, and (d) scores on standard tests. 

2. ^ch public segment report annually to the co-ordinating agency on its grad- 
mg standards, providing data on such matters as the following; 

a. Distribution of undergraduate grades awarded (proportion of each grade 
given for each institution, department, and by lower and upper division). 

b. Its grading differential with other institutions or segments as computed 

from the records made by transfers. compuicu 



ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
It is recommended thati 

1. In order to raise materially standards for admission to the lower division, 
the state colleges select first-time freshmen from the top one-third* (33i 
per cent) and the University from the top one-eighth* (12i per cent) of all 
graduates of California public high schools with: 

a. Continuation of existing special programs and curricula involving excep- 
tions to this rule subject to approval by the respective boards, and these 
to be kept to a minimwn, and those that are continued to be reported 
annually to the co-ordinating agency. Any new special programs and 
curricula involving such exceptions to be approved by the co-ordinating 
agency. 

b. Graduates of private and out-of-state secondary schools to be held to 
equivalent levels. 

2. Implementation of Recommendation Number 1 to be left to the two systems 
with the following provisions: 

a. Each to have the new requirements in force for students admitted for 
Fall, 1962. 

b. Inasmuch as the Survey Team favors acceptance in both systems of a 
requirement that all, or almost all, of the recommending units for ad- 
mission shall be in college preparatory courses, that the application of 
such a requirement be carsfuUy studied during i960, and this principle 
be applied as fully as possible throughout both systems. 

3. For both the state colleges and the University, freshman admissions through 
special procedures outside the basic requirements of recommending units of 
high school work and/or aptitude (such as specials and exceptions to 
tiic rules) be limited to 2 per cent of all freshman admissions in each sys- 
tem for a given year. Furthermore that all “limited” students be required to 
meet regular admission standards.* 



• ta defined by 'Jie state college system. 

« ^ defined by tbe University of Ciilifomis. 

State Board of Education action ruikts ^is effective FaU of 1960. 
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4. Junior college functions now carried by state colleges and nondegree lower 
division programs at any state college or University campus (other than 
exte.ision) be subject to the following rule; 

The equivalent of junior college out-of-district tuition be charged begin- 
ning in Fall, 1960, against the counties of residence of all lower division 
students who are ineligible to admission by regular standards, and the funds 
collected paid to the General Fund of the State. 

Furthermore, that such junior college functions now carried by state 
colleges at State expense be terminated not later than July 1, 1964, all 
admittees thereafter being required to meet standard entrance requirements. 

5. The state colleges and the University require a minimum of at least 56 units 
of acceptable advanced standing credit before considering the admission of 
applicants ineligible to admission as freshmen because of inadequate grades 
in high school, except for curricula that require earlier transfer,® and except 
also that each state college and campus of the University, through special 
procedures developed by each, be p>ermitted to accept for earlier transfer 
not more than 2 p>er cent of all students who make application for advanced 
standing in any year. 

6. Undergraduate applicants to the state colleges and the University who are 
legally resident in other states be required to meet higher entrance require- 
ments than are required of residents of California, such out-of-state appli- 
cants to stand in the upper ’-alf of those ordinarily eligible. Furthermore, 
that there be developed and applied a common definition of legal residence 
for these public segments. 

7. A study of the transfer procedures to both the University and the state 
colleges be undertaken through the co-ordinating agency during 1960 with 
the view of tightening them. Evidence available to the Master Plan Survey 
Team indicates the need for such action. 

8. A continuing committee on selection, admission, and retention as a part of 
the co-ordinating agency be established, to make further studies in these 
fields (see Recommendations 1 and 2. under “Validity of Entrance Require- 
ments,” page 4), and to report annually to the appropriate agencies and 
persons on the following practices: 

a. Transfer procedures as indicated in Recommendation 7 

b. State college and University procedures in admission to the graduate 
division 

c. The desirability of differing standards of admission for the varying pro- 
grams within each segment of publicly supported institutions 

9. Private institutions of higher education in California in the approaching 
period of heavy enrollments strive for increased excellence by adopting 
rigorous admission and retention standards. 

• Both sterns have adopted 60 uni* rules for such transfer students, but each left a way to 
bypass it. The state college allow admission on 24 units with a B average; the University, on 
30 or more with a 2.4 grade point average and a satisfactory score on the ^elastic Aptitude 
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RETENTION 

It is recommended that: 

1. Each segment strive for greater uniformity in policy and practices on pro- 
bation and dismissal; that among segments where the programs are com- 
parable, an effort be made to secure uniformity in policy and practices on 
probation and dismissal; and that each segment report annually full reten- 
tion statistics to the co-ordinating agency. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LOWER DIVISION STUDENTS 
It is recommended that: 

1. In order to implement more fully the action of I'he Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California and the State Board of Education in 1955, “the University 
of California emphasize policies leading to the reduction of lower division 
enrollments in relation to those of the upper and graduate divisions, and 
the state colleges pursue policies which will have a similar effect,” the per- 
centage of undergraduates in the lower division of both the state colleges 
and the University be gradually decreased ten percentage points below that 
existing in 1960 (estimated to be 51 per cent in both segments) by 1975. 
It is further recommended that the determination of the means by which 
this recommendation can best be carried out, be the responsibility of the 
governing boards.’ 

STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The present scholarship program be expanded to include additional scholar- 
ships to provide for the rapidly increasing number of qualified applicants. 

2. The amount of the scholarship be increased to compensate for additional 
educational costs since the original stipend was established. 

3. In the event a State scholarship recipient elects to attend a junior college 
before entering a four-year institution, his scholarship be retained for him, 
provided his junior college record meets the level required by the State 
Scholarship Commission. 

4. In addition to the State Scholarship Program a new and separate bill be 
enacted to provide subsistence grants to recipients of State scholarships, the 
amount of such grants to be based on the financial need of the individual 
students, the maximum amount being that necessary to defray expenses of 
room and board at the average of such charges to the student in institu- 
tionally operated student residences. 

5. In view of the need to divert more college graduates into teaching and the 
need for more funds to provide fellowship assistance to those in graduate 
training, a new State Graduate Fellowship Program be established to ac- 
complish these purposes and to assist in making it possible for graduate 
schools to operate at as near capacity as possible. 

is estimated that this recommendation wonld result in the transfer o£ some 4G,0C0 lower 
division students to the junior colleges hr 1975. It is expected tliat the recommendation to select 
state college students from the upper 3sV& per cent of all public high school maduates and the 
University from the upper 12Vi per cent, together^ with the recommendation that all ‘limited’^ 
students he required to meet regular admission requirements, w^ make up another 10,000. 
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Institutional Capacities and Area Needs (See Chapter VI) 

UTILIZATION OF PHYSICAL PLANTS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The standard utilization of classrooms in the junior colleges, state colleges, 
and the University of California be at the maximum practicable levels, but 
in no case shall [use of classrooms] average less than 30 scheduled hours per 
week, with class enrollments after the first month of the term averaging 60 
per cent of room capacity. 

2. The standard room utilization of teaching laboratories in the junior colleges, 
the state colleges, and the University of California be at the maximum prac- 
ticable levels, but in no case shall [use of laboratories] average less than 20 
scheduled hours per week, with class enrollments after the first month of the 
term averaging 80 per cent of room capacity. 

3. In determining the need for instructional facilities in the junior colleges, 
state colleges, and campuses of the University of California, these factors 
be taken into account: 

a. The two recommended standards of utilization 

b. The space standards as found in Tables 33, 34, and 36 of A Restudy of 
the Needs of California in Higher Education* (with such modifications 
as changes in the present differentiation of functions among the public 
segments may justify). 

c. The number of FTE (full-time equivalent)* students used in projecting 
building requirements be limited to those to be instructed in the day 
program, that is, from 8 :00 a.m. to 5 :00 p.m 

4. In the scheduling of classes greater use be made of the late afternoon and 
evening hours and when possible of Saturday, thereby making the achieve- 
ment of the foregoing utilization standards easier. 

5. The scheduling of instructional facilities be centrally controlled on each 
campus with such exceptions as may be approved by the appropriate govern- 
ing board. (Examples of exceptions are the physical facilities for medicine, 
law, and other areas where the facilities are designed for highly specialized 
uses.) 

6. The co-ordinating agency (or a continuing committee on plant problems 
which it might create) undertake without delay the following studies: 

a. A complete study of the current utilization in the junior colleges, state 
colleges, and the University of California [no such study has been made 
since 1953-54] for the specific purpose of making such modification in 
the above-recommended standards of utilization as are justified by the 
findings. 

•T. R. McConnell, T. C. Holy, tnd H. H. Semans, A Restudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education, Sacramento: Ctiifomia State Department of Education, 1955, pp. 345, 348, 352. 

*llie number of full'time equivalent students in an institution is determined by dividing by 
30 the total number of units of credit for which all students are enrolled for a year. 
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b. The possible economic and educational gains that might be effected by 
the adoption of an articulated calendar for all segments of public higher 
education in California. 

7. Space provisions for health ser\’ices be increased to allow for infirmary care 
on state college and University campuses where dormitories are provided. 

8. Inasmuch as the space standards found in A Restudy of the Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education, in Tables 33, 34 and 36, were based on the then 
existing^ functions of the state colleges and the University, such standards 
be modified where agreed-upon changes in functions require different space 
allocations. 

9. In order to provide calendar arrangements that will both fit the public- 

school year and permit fuller use of the state’s higher education physical 
facilities : 

a. Every public higher education institution, and private institutions as able, 
offer academic programs in the summer months of unit value equivalent 
to one-quarter of a year, one-half or three-quarters of a semester. 

b. State funds be provided for the state coUeges and the University of 
California to offer during the full summer period academic programs on 
one or more of the patterns indicated in (a) above for regular degree and 
credential candidates who have met basic admission requirements. 

c. The co-ordinating agency (or a continuing committee which it might 
create) study during i960 the relative merits of three-semester and four- 
quarter plans for year-round use of the physical plants of both public 
and private institutions, and on the basis of that study recommend a 
calendar for higher education in California. 



ENROLLMENT LIMITATIONS AND PROJECTED PLANT NEEDS 
It is recommended that; 

1. With respect to the establishment of new state colleges and campuses of the 
University, the governing boards reafiirm their action taken in joint session 
on April IS, 1959, to the effect that “no new State Colleges or campuses of 
the University, other than those already approved, shall be established until 
adequate Junior College facilities have been provided, the determination of 
adequacy to be based on studies made under the direction of the Liaison 
Conimittee of th'» State Board of Education and The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California ...” with the further provision that the new state 
colleges and campuses of the University established by action of the Legis- 
lature in 1957, and by action of The Regents, also in 1957, be limited to 
upper division and graduate work until such time as adequate junior college 
opportunities are provided for the primary area served by these institutions. 

2. The following full-time enrollment ranges be observed for existing in- 
stitutions, for those authorized but not yet established, and for tho.ie later 
established: 
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Type of Institution 


Minimum' 


Optimum 


Maximum 


Junior Colleges - 


... 400 


3,500 


6,000* 


State Colleges 








In densely populated areas 








in metropolitan centers 


... 5,000 


10,000 


20,000 


Outside metropolitan centers 


.. 3,000 


8,000 


12,000 


University of California Campuses* 


.. 5,000 


12,000 


27,500 



^ These are to be attained within seven to ten years after students are first ad- 
mitted. 

-I'he minimum figure for the University assumes graduate work in basic disci* 
plincs and one or more professional schools. 

* This ma;;dmum might be exceeded in densely populated areas in metropolitan 
ceuteis. 



3. The sl.ate give encouragement to making junior college facilities avail- 
able for the school districts not now adequately served either through the 
establishment of new junior colleges or by making them a part of districts 
now served by junior colleges. Evidence at hand indicates that there is need 
for new junior colleges in the following school districts: 



School disfricis to he included ^ 

San Diego City Unif. (additional campuses) 

Los Angeles J.C.(additional campus) 

Alhambra H.S., El I'lontc and Montebello Unif 

Hayward U.H.S., Washington U.H.S., and San Leandro Unif. 

Whittier U.H.S. - - 

Sequoia U.H.S. and J’escadero U.H.S. - 

Anaheim U.H.S. 

Campbell U.H.S., Li e Oak U.H.S., and Santa Clara U.H.S. 
San Mateo J.C. (additional campuses) 

Oxnard U.H.S. Motirpark Memorial U.H.S., Santa Paula 
U.H.S., Fillmore U.H.S., and Simi Valley Unif. 

Sweetwater U.H.S. fi id Coronado Unif. — - 

Grossmont U.H.S. ard Mountain Empire Unif...„ 

Contra Costa J.C. (.additional campuses Antioch and Moraga) 

Foothill J.C. (addit' mal campus) - 

Albany City Unif., Berkeley City Unif., and Emeryville Unif. 

All unified and high school districts in Merced and Madera 
counties -- - - 

Burbank Unif. - 

San Luis Obispo (county unit) 

Unified and high school districts in East Kcm and Inyo 
counties 

Victor Valley U.H.S 

Barstow J.C. 

Total — 22 colleges 



County enroUment - 

San Diego - 6,500 

Los Angeles * 6,000 

Los Angeles 5.000 

Alameda 5,000 

Los Angeles 5,000 

San Mateo 3,000 

Orange 2,500 

Santa Clara 2>500 

San Mateo 2,500 

Ventura — 2,500 

San Diego 2,500 

San Diego 2,250 

Contra Costa — 2,250 

Santa Clara 2,000 

Alameda 1,500 

Merced-Madera 1,500 

Los Angeles - 1,250 

San Luis Obispo - 1,000 

East-Kern-Inyo 950 

San Bernardino — 550 

San Bernardino — . 400 



.. 56,650 



' Abbreviations: H.S. — high school, U.H.S. — union high school, Unif. — unified, J.C. — ^junior 
college. 

^ 1975 enrollments have been substituted for tlie 1970 enrollments which appeared in the original 
list approved by the Joint Boards. The arrangement of this list in descending order of enroll* 
ment is not intended to indicate urgency of need in the same order. 
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4. New state colleges in addition to those already authorized be established «nd 

.n option iy ms in the follo^ng areas and in d^enL 

mated enrollment potential; '-enumg oraer ol esti- 

E^tmaMmSfua-Hmo 

T .1, .... T” enrollment potential 

In the vicinity of Los Angeles 

International Airport jg g^^ 

In the San Bemardino-Riverside vicinity ' 

(vicinity of Rialto) goo 

‘wo institutions should be master 

£rte rorsVT Team recommends 

that the 1975 enrollment be held to 10,000 and 8,000 respectively. 

5. In 1965 and again in 1970, if applicable, and before considering the need 

midrhv fbl studies be 

tolet^ht Z Economic Areas 

each S™y"'made: '“‘s at the time 

State Economic 
Area 

F Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan area, Griffith Park- 
Glendale vicintty 

A San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan area, vicinity of Red- 
wood City 

A San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan area. Contra Costa 
County 

Bakersfield Metropolitan area, Kern County 
South Coastal area, Ventura County 

”™ '7P“ses ePProved by The Regents in 1957-(a) San Diego- 
a Jolla area, Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County area, and (c) the 
&uth^C«tral Coastd area (Santa Clara, San Mateo, Sanfa Crus, San Uiito, 
and MontetY counties)— be completed without delay and in any event con- 
struction to be started not later than 1962. 

It IS further recommended that the campus in each of the following loca- 
tions be planned for 1975 enrollments as foUows: ^ 

San Diego-La Jolla ^ 

Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County i^’cnn 

South Central Coast Jo,™ 

7. Inasrnuch as the estimated enrollment potential of the Berkeley campus of 
of 27 ^ 43,950 for 1975 (as compared with a maximum enrollment 

of 27,500 as recommended in .2 above for a ITniversity campus, the co-ordi- 
Mting w undertake appropriate studies of how best to accommodate 
the Merence between these figures (approiimateiy 16,000), such steps to 
include careful study of these possibilities: 

a. Diversion of some of these potential students particularly to the Davis 
campus and the new South Central Coast campus. 
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b. The accommodation of the remaining part of the difference (i.e., 16,000 
less the impact of (a) above) through the establishment of branch in- 
stallations from existing campuses in specialized fields of study such as 
instruction in science at Livermore. (These would be similar to the off- 
campus centers for teacher education now operated by certain of the 
state colleges.) 

8. In 1965, and again where applicable in 1970, and before considering the 
need for new University facilities in any other areas of the state, careful 
studies be made by the co-ordinating agency of the need for additional 
University facilities in the San Joaquin Valley and the Los Angeles area. In 
the latter area special consideration should be given as to how the difference 
between the 1975 estimates of potential University enrollment of 52,550 
and the 27,500 maximum for the University of California, Los Angeles, 
campus (some 25,000 students) can best be accommodated. Such considera- 
tion should include the following: 

a. To what extent will this difference be cared for by the new Southeast 
Los Angeles-Orange Coimty campus, and to what extent could these po- 
tential students be diverted to the La Jolla, Riverside, and Santa Barbara 
campuses? 

b. Will there be a need for the establishment of branch ins tallations in 
specialized fields of study from existing campuses in this area similar to 
that included in Recommendation 7b? 

9. Because the University, among the publicly supported institutions in Cali- 
fornia, has the sole responsibility for the preparation for professions such 
as architecture, dentistry, law, librarianship (graduate), medicine, optome- 
try, pharmacy, public health, and veterinary medicine, periodic studes be 
made of the relation of supply to demand, particularly in fields where there 
seem likely to be shortages, such as medicine and pharmacy, for the purpose 
of determiiung what steps the University should take to meet its responsi- 
bilities in these professional fields. 



Faculty Demand and Supply (See Chapter VII) 

It is recommended that: 

1. Much greater effort be made to divert a greater proportion of college gradu- 
ates into graduate training preparatory to careers in college and university 
teaching. This diversion can best be accomplished by a concerted effort on 
the part of adequately staffed and supported counseling and guidance serv- 
ices at all levels of education, and with the full co-operation of all college 
and university faculty members. 

2. More funds be secured to provide financial assistance to those in graduate 
training. The high attrition rate in graduate programs is, in large part, due 
to financial difficulty; and these withdrawals constitute not only a loss to 
the potential faculty supply but an economic waste to the state. Provision 
of fellowship and loan funds for graduate students is undoubtedly one of 
the best ways of reducing the attrition rate. 
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3. Greatly increased salaries and expanded fringe benefits, such as health and 
group life insurance, leaves, and travel funds to attend professional meet- 
ings, housing, parking and moving expenses, be provided for faculty members 
in order to make college and university teaching attractive as compared 
with business and industry 

4. Greater use be made of California-trained doctoral degree holders, especially 
in the shortage years immediately ahead. For the three-year period 1955-58 
only^ 53 per cent of those so trained who entered teaching did so in Cali- 
fornia, Evidence indicates that those leaving California do not do so by 
choice.^ 

5. Individual faculty members and their institutions jointly assume responsi- 
bility for both the initiative and opportunity for the faculty in-service prep- 
aration and self-improvement, so essential for the growth and development 
of the institutions. 

6. Strengthening of the master’s degree programs in all institutions offering 
such programs be undertaken by these institutions so that holders of this 
degree may be more effective additions to the faculties of colleges, universi- 
ties, and junior colleges." 

7. Reorientation of present doctoral programs offered by California institutions 
be undertaken to insure that those receiving the degree and planning to 
enter college and university teaching possess the qualities not only of 
scholars, but of scholar-teachers. Because the University of California 
awarded 54.6 per cent of the doctorates given by California institutions for 
the period 1952-53 — 1955-56, it has a particular responsibility for the imple- 
menting of this recommendation. 

8. Because of the continual change in faculty demand and supply, the co- 
ordinating agency annually collect pertinent data from all segments of 
higher education in the state and thereby make possible the testing of the 
assumptions underlying this report." 



Adult Education in California (See Chapter VIII) 



It is recommended that: 

1. The “Guiding Principles for Adult Education in California’s Publicly Sup- 
ported Institutions’’ as revised by the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education in February, 1958, be continued as the policy framework within 



of wide differences, of 44 persons twirded Ph.D.’s in shortaee fields by 
t 31 accepted positions in industry at an avera% 
and 13 went into college teaching at an average salary of $6,075. 

placed in college and university teaching outside 
87 * 5 ^ and College Placement Service of the University of California, Berkeley. 

B7 per cent had stated a preference for a position in California. 

particular importance to the junior colleges because the highest degree held by 
dec™ appointed in the years 1957-58 and 1958-59 was the master’s 

♦ 1 ?-- * institutions in the state should co-operate in this effort, the lead should be 

rif sSch deweerthey“aS. University of California because of the high proportion of 

A# report, prepared by the Joint Stajf for the Liaison Committee and entitled A Study 

^ Faculty Demand and Supply tn Cahfornta Higher Education, 1957-1970, contains a recommen- 
e both boards, for its re-exammation in 1960. A similar procedure should be 

followed with respect to this analysis. 
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which co-ordination is accomplished, such principles to be periodically ex- 
amined in the light of changing conditions throughout the state. 

2. The existing State Advisory Committee on Adult Education be responsible to 
the co-ordinating agency and continue the responsibilities delegated to it by 
action of the State Board of Education and The Regents of the University 
of California in 1953. Furthermore, that the co-ordinating agency, to which 
the Committee will annually report and to which it will make its recommen- 
dations, provide the Committee with necessary staff assistance. 

3. In order for the State Advisory Committee to be more fully representative 
of agencies engaged in adult education, it be enlarged to include the follow- 
ing representatives, these to have the same length of terms as other members 
of this committee : 

a. A representative of the Agricultural Extension Service of the University 
of California to be appointed by the President of the University. 

b. A representative of the Independent Colleges and Universities of the 
state to be appointed by the Association of Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities. 

4. In the long-range plans for providing opportunities in higher education to 
the people of California provision for adequate state support of adult educa- 
tion services be a.ssured. However, in this determination of what the state 
should support, effort be made to differentiate between those enrollees who 
are pursuing a stated planned program with definite occupational or liberal 
education objectives, and those who are enrolling in single courses for which 
matriculation or prerequisites are absent. 



Total Estimated Costs (See Chapter IX) 

JUNIOR COLLEGE SUPPORT 
It is recommended that: 

1. Procedures be devised to assure that all funds allocated to and for junior 
colleges for current expense or for capital outlay by the state be expended 
only for junior college purposes, and further that the law be clarified to 
require that all funds received from county junior college tuition funds for 
use of buildings and equipment be expended solely for junior college 
purposes. 

2. In view of the added local financial obligations, for both current expenses 
and capital outlay, which will result from the Master Plan Survey recom- 
mendations designed to divert to the junior colleges some 50,000 lower 
division students from the 1975 estimates for the state colleges and the 
University of California, and the attendant savings to the state resulting 
therefrom, the following actions be taken ; 

a. Procedures and methods be devised and adopted by the Legislature that 
will increase the proportion of total current support paid to the junior 
colleges from the State School Fund (augmented for this purpose) from 
the approximately 30 per cent now in effect to approximately 45 per cent, 
to be achieved not later than 1975. 
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b. A continuing program be devised and adopted by the Legislature that 
would distribute construction funds, either through grants or loans or 
both, for capital outlay purposes annually to junior colleges as deter- 
mined by growth, this program being for the purpose of assisting junior 
colleges to meet the facility needs of projected enrollments and of the 
students to be diverted to the junior colleges. 

3. All the territory of the state not now included within districts operating 
junior colleges be brought into junior college districts as rapidly as possible, 
so that all parts of the state can share in the operation, control, and support 
of junior collets. Pending the achievement of this objective, means be 
devised to require areas that are not a part of a district operating a junior 
college to contribute to the support of junior college education at a rate or 
level that is more consistent with the contributions to junior college support 
presently made by areas included in districts that maintain junior colleges. 

STUDENT FEES 

For the state colleges and the University of California 
it is recommended that: 

1. The two governing boards reaffirm the long established principle that state 
colleges and the University of California shall be tuition free to all residents 
of the state.“ 

2. Students who are residents of other states pay as follows: 

a. All students except those exempt by law pay tuition .sufficient to cover 
not less than the state’s contributior to the average teaching expense per 
student as defined by the Master Pian Survey Team’s Technical Com- 
mittee on Costs of Higher Education in the institution or system as 
follows : 

Teaching expense is defined to include the cost of the salaries of the 
instructors involved in teaching for the proportion of their time which 
is concerned with instruction, plus the clerical salaries, supplies, equip- 
ment and organized activities related to teaching.” 

b. Other fees for services not directly related to instruction. 

3. Each sj stem devise a fee structure and collect sufficient revenues to cover 
such operating costs as those for laboratory fees, health, intercollegiate 
athletics, student activities, and other services incidental to, but not directly 
related to, instruction. 



4. llie operation of all such ancillary services for students as housing, feeding, 
and parking be self-supporting. Taxpayers’ money should not be used to 
subsidize, openly or covertly, the operation of such services. Because of the 
various methods which are used to finance construction of auxiliary enter- 
prises such as residence halls and dormitories, it is impossible to state in 
general which portions of amortization and interest payments are properly 
chargeable to o^rating expense. Consequently, it is recommended further 
tha t the governing boards determine which of such costs are appropriate 



between "tuition” and "fees” is as foUows: "tuition” is defined as student 
tMchinjg expense, whereas * fees” ate for charges to the students for services not 
. related to instruction, such as health, counseling other than that directly related to the 
students’ educational program, placement services, housi4> recrea&n, sSid Ae^L 
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charges to operating expense and include as much as possible of those with 
other operating expenses of such ancillary services. 

5. Additional provisions be made for student aid and loans, particularly as fees 
and nonresident tuition increase. 

6. Periodically the governing boards recompute their per-student teaching ex- 
pense and set nonresident tuition accordingly. Periodically they recompute 
the cost of operation of services such as feeding, housing, and parking, and 
set fees for such services accordingly. 

7. Each institution retain moneys collected from nonresident tuition. 

8. All the above policies when approved by the two governing boards be appli- 
cable immediately to the state coUeges and the University of California, 
and that they be applied to the junior coUeges as a matter of state policy 
and when applicable. 



Other Recommendations 

It h recommended that: 

1. The foregoing recommendations, in the form approved by the two boards, be 
transmitted by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the President 
of the University to the Governor and to the Legislature through the chair- 
men of the legislative comniittees on education. 



2. *^e Superintendent of Public Instruction and the President of the Univer- 

requested to call to the attention of the Governor the desirability 
of including in any caU for a Special Session of the Legislature in 1960 the 
consideration of those recommendations which require legislative action." 

3. On behalf of the two boards, the Superintendent of PubUc Instruction and 
the President of the University express to the Governor ana the Legislature 
appreciation for this opportunity to place before them and the people of 
C^ifornia the views of the two governing boards on how best to meet the 
difncult problems of higher education in the next decade. 
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Chapter II 



ORGANIZATION AND PLAN FOR THE SURVEY 



Because many of the recommendations contained in this report are 
either direct outgrowths of earlier studies or extensions of recom- 
mendations found in such studies, it is important to include some 
information on those studies which have had the greatest impact 
on higher education in California. This information is briefly out- 
lined in the following sections of this chapter. 

Earlier Studies of Higher Education in California 
California like many states has long been concerned about its 
needs in higher education and the appropriate relationship among 
the various segments, so that its needs would be met in the most 
efficient and economical manner. As early as 1899, there was created 
the California Educational Commission of 70 members to study the 
state’s educational program and to make recommendations for its 
improvement. Of interest today is the recommendation that legisla- 
tion be enacted to provide “a uniform board for the governing of 
normal schools.” This recommendation resulted in the enactment 
of a law which placed the normal schools under the State Board of 
Education. 

In the intervening 60 years there have been many studies of edu- 
cation in California under legislative authority as well as others by 
the institutions themselves and other state agencies. Of particular 
significance in terms of their impact on the development of higher 
education in California are the following: 

1. The 1919 Study by a Joint Committee of the Legislature. This 
report recommended that the state normal schools become state 
teachers’ colleges. A statement which is of particular interest in the 
light of the basic issue of structure, functions, and co-ordination is 
the following: 

Whether this [appropriate co-ordination] can be arranged for best by a 
co-ordinatii.g board, by consolidation under one board, or by some other 
plan, the Committee leaves to the future to decide.* 



‘Report of the SjwcuJ Legislative Committee on Education as authorized by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 21 by the Forty-third ^ssion of the legislature of California, 1920, p. 65. 
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2. State Higher Education in Caltjornia. This study, authorized 
by the Legislature in 1931 and generally known as the “Suzzallo 
Report,” 2 contained a recommendation which resulted in the en- 
actment of a law in 1933 providing for the establishment of a State 
Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination. The purpose 
of this Council was . . to study problems affecting the relation- 
ships between the schools of the public school system and the Uni- 
versity of California and to make recommendations thereon jointly 
to the State Board of Educatioti and The Regents of the University 
of California through the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
President of the University of California.” » Although the legislation 
creating this Council is still on the statute books, the committee has 
not met since 1945. 



3. A Report oj a Survey oj the Needs oj Calijornia in Higher 
Education. This report, authorized by the Legislature in 1947 and 
generally known as the “Strayer Committee Report,” ^ has exerted 
great influence on the development of higher education in California. 
One unique distinction of this report is that all of its recommenda- 
tions were approved by the State Board of Education and all but 
one (for subsistence scholarships) by The Regents of the University 
of California. 



4. A Restudy of the Needs oj Calijornia in Higher Education? 
This report resulted from a study authorized by the 1953 Legislature. 
It is the most comprehensive of the legislative studies, containing 
more than one hundred recommendations dealing with the major 
aspects of the state’s program of higher education. Although space 
does not permit the listing of the major recommendations approved 
by the two governing boards, many references to them are made 
throughout this report. 



5. The Need jor Addithnal Centers oj Public Higher Education 
in Cali jornia.^ This report, completed in 1956 and printed in 1957, 



torofficj.; a(,d 3h"' Sacramento. California; California Stale Prim- 

^jWucation Code, 1959. Sections 501 and 502. 

* 1 . Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, A Ecvoit of a Survpv 

of CalifoM Edwcarion. Berkeley: University of California Press, 194s/ ^ 

TT. j WcConncII, T. C. Holy, and H. H. Semans, A Rcstudy of the Needs of Califnmi/t 

Department of Education, 1955. 

**** tor Additional Centers of Public Hieher 
Education m California. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1957, * 
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was not authorized directly by the Legislature. It was undertaken 
by the Liaison Committee of The Regents and the State Board of 
Education following passage by the 1955 Legislature of three Assem- 
bly bills, two Senate bills, five Assembly resolutions, four Senate 
concurrent resolutions and one Assembly concurrent resolution, all 
of which provided for studies of the need for state institutions of 
higher education m particular areas of the state. Of these 15 meas- 
ures, 14 were for studies of state college needs and one for an addi- 
tional campus of the University. This report, developed in conform- 
ity with a set of principles,^ contains priority lists based on projected 
enrollments for the state colleges and the University. Of the four 
state colleges approved by the 1957 Legislature, three-Alameda, 
btanislaus, and a college to serve the North Bay Area— were in the 
top seven of the state college priority list, and the three new campuses 
Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County, South Central Coast, and 
San Diego— also approved by The Regents in 1957, are the top three 
m ^e University priority list. Chapter II of the Additional Centers « 
study gives further detail regarding the various efforts to co-ordinate 
higher education in the state. 

In commenting on the principles around which the report was 
developed, the November, 1957 issue of the Tax Digest, published 
by the California Taxpayers Association, contained the following 
editorial comment: “Publicly supported higher education in Calif or- 
ma IS one of the most costly activities of the State government. The 
sound principles stated by this Liaison Committee of The Regents 

0 Ae University and the State Board of Education merit the support 
and backing of taxpayers.” 



Creation op the Liaison Committee 

No action taken during the past half-century has had a greater 
impact on the development and direction of higher education than 
h^ Ae establishment of the Liaison Committee of the two boards, 
which w^ created by resolution in 1945. It is interesting to note that 
at tois time the State Council on Educational Planning and Co- 
ordination ceased to function. Both the 1947 and the 1953 legisla- 
tive st udies mentioned earlier were conducted under the general 
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direction of the Liaison Committee. As evidence of the confidence 
which the Legislature had in this comniittee, when the legislative 
committees in 1953 were considering whether there should be another 
study of higher education, there seemed to be general agreement 
that whatever study was authorized it would be under the direction 
of the Liaison Committee. Consequently, the legislation authorizing 
a restudy of the needs of California in higher education did not fix 
responsibility for making the study. 

Further evidence of this confidence is found in the wording of the 
authority for this study. Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, 
which requests “the Liaison Committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and The Regents of the University of California ... to pre- 
pare a master plan for the development, expansion, and integration 
of the facilities, curriculum, and standards of higher education, in 
junior colleges, state colleges, the University of California, and other 
institutions of higher education of the State, to meet the needs of 
the State during the next ten years and thereafter. . . Althou^ 
the Liaison Committee is entirely voluntary and can be terminated 
by action of either or both boards, it has been remarkably successful 
in having its recommendations approved by the two boards. Of 55 
major recommendations transmitted to the two boards by the Com- 
mittee since its creation in 1945 up to the beginning of this study 
in 1959, altogether 54 were approved by The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California and 53 by the State Board of Education; of 18 
recommendations requiring legislative action, such action was taken 
on 16. Further proof of this success is found in the fact that all of 
the 63 recommendations of this present report were unanimously 
approved by both boards on December 18, 1959. 

Despite the record of agreements reached, the present co-ordinat- 
ing machinery has certain weaknesses, which are pointed out in 
Section B of the Restudy beginning on page 296. Among these are 
(a) inadequate representation of junior college interests, (b) the 
fact that the members of the Joint Staff represent the parties to the 
Liaison Committee (State Board of Education and The Regents 
of the University) rather than the Committee itself, and (c) “. . . 
its inability to provide continuing analyses of the extent to which 
agreements between the state colleges and the University have been 
carried out in practice.” Moreover, since the co-ordinating machinery 
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IS voluntary, it has no power to insist that 
two boards are actually observed. 



agreements reached by the 



Origin and Plan of Master Plan Survey 



Several factors combined to bring about 
Among these were the following: 



the Master Plan Survey. 



1. The introduction in the 1959 Legislature of 23 bills, three reso- 
lutions and two constitutional amendments designed (a) either 
to establish or to study the need for new institutions, (b) 
change the functions of the existing institutions, and (c) change 
the present structure for the organization, control, and admin- 
istration of publicly supported higher education in the state, 
t IS important to note here that once agreement was reached 
on the form m which Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88 
would be passed, both the Education Committees in the Assem- 
bly and Senate agreed to forego further consideration on any 
of these measures until the Master Plan Survey was completed. 

2. The state’s general finance picture and the necessity for the 
passage by the 1959 Legislature of several new tax measures. 



3. Actions taken by the two governing boards in their joint meet- 
declarations-* following 



' versity shordTe Uni- 

the State will pe™tt <>l 

b. No new state colleges or campuses of the University o^her than thosp 

cihtLs^havrbee*^’ ®®‘^hbshed until adequate junior college fa- 

es have been provided, the determination of adequacy to be based 
on studies made under the direction of the Liaison Committee. 

c. No new campus for the state colleges or for the University of California 

^ estah.ished\.'ih“f^^^^^^ 

^ be rer.-aested to approve only 

e or, to this imdmtanding 

™CaUfom a ^ The Regents of the University 

Leri^turTthe V and recommend to the 

Legislature the passage of Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88. 

. That the State Bocyd of Education and The Regents of the Univwsity 
of California, m joint session, endorse in principle the idea of state 
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assistance for capital outlay for junior colleges at such times as state 
finances permit. 

Following these actions the California Assembly passed Assembly 
Resolution Number 242, which contains this statement: 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California that the Assembly 
commends the members of the State Board of Education and the Board of 
Regents of the University of California for this fine work and co-operation 
m respect to the problems presently confronting higher education. 

4. Weakening of the voluntary co-ordinating machinery by certain 
unilateral actions taken by the boards in violation of existing 
agreements and on matters of mutual concern which had not 
first been considered by the Liaison Committee. 

Since Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88 requests the Liaison 
Committee to develop a Master Plan for Higher Education in the 
state, that committee, immediately after the April IS, 1959, joint 
meeting of the two boards, when endorsement was given to the 
pending Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, began to develop 
a plan for the study. In the development of this plan two items were 
of particular significance: (1) the decision of legislative leaders not 
to appropriate any money for the study, and (2) the shift of the 
completion date from 1961 to February 1, I960. 

In view of these and other factors taken into account, the Liaison 
Committee at its meeting on June 3, 1959, recommended to the 
parent boards the following plan of organization for the study: 

1. The Liaison Committee shall be responsible for directing the basic study 

required by Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, and by the April 15 
1959, action of the two boards. * 

2. When matters i^rtaining to the study arc under consideration, the Liaison 
Committee will invite to sit with it, in an advisorj' capacity, members of the 
Senate and Assembly designated by those bodies, and representatives of the 
Slate Department of Finance and the Legislative Analyst. 

3. The study committee for the Master Plan shall consist of the two members 
of the Joint Staff, augmented by 

a. A chairman, agreed to by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the President of the University. 

b. A representative of the State Colleges nominated by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and approved by the State Board of Education. 

c. A representative of the University of California nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the University and approved by The Regents. 
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d. A representative of the Junior Colleges, selected by joint agreement of 
the Supenntendent of Public Instruction and the President of the Univer- 
sity from a pa’iel of three nominated by the California Junior Colleee 
Association. ® 

4. The Joint Advisory Committee shall continue to be, as determined at the 

tune of its creation by the Liaison Committee: . . advisory to the Super- 

mtendent of Public Instruction, the President of the University, and the 
Jomt Staff of the Liaison Committee.” Its members shall not be eligible to 
serve on the study committee. 

5. The study committee shall submit progress reports, at least monthly, to the 

aison Committee with copies to the Joint Advisory Committee, and a 
representative or representatives of the study committee shall be invited 
to the meetings of the Liaison Committee when these reports are discussed. 
The Joint Advisory Committee shall be asked to comment on and to make 
recomniendations concerning these progress reports in advance of their 
(hscussion by the Liaison Committee. These comments and recommendations 
sh^ be made to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the President 
of the University, who shall transmit them to the Liaison Committee. 

The above recommended plan was approved by The Regents in 
June, 1959, and by the State Board of Education in July, 1959. By 
subsequent action the plan was modified to add to the study com- 
mittee (later designated as the Master Plan Survey Team) a Joint 
Staff member to represent the junior colleges to be selected by the 
California Junior College Association and a representative of the 
independent institutions in the state to be selected by the Association 
of Independent California Colleges and Universities. 

Problems to be Studied 

In addition to the general plan of organization for the study, the 
Liaison Committee at its June 3, 1959, meeting accepted as a guide 

and general outline the following problems to be included in the 
Master Plan study: 

A. mat is the size of the student enrollments in higher education in California 
to be served by 1975, and how will they be distributed among the State’s 

junior colleges, state coUeges, private colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fomia? 

1. Should admission requirements be modified to change this distribution? 

2. What are the enrollment projections by years to 1975 for existing indi- 
vidu^ state colleges and campuses of the Univerrity of California? What 
are these projections as modified by the Master Plan? 

B. mat should be the appropriate differentiation of functions among the 
junior colleges, state coUeges, and the University of California in the light 
of present and prospective circumstances? 
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C. What is the recommended priority list and time schedule for establishing 
new University and state college campuses? This priority list should desig- 
nate the approximate location of each included institution. In what areas 
in the State are there needs now and by 1970 for additional junior college 
facilities? 

D. What is the estimated cost to the State for public higher education in the 
decade ahead for both capital outlay and annual operation? (These esti- 
mates should take into account the Master Plan priority list.) 

1. What proportion of the cost of junior college education for both opera- 
tion and capital outlay should be borne by the State and what proportion 
by the local districts? Is there a need for a change of present State policy 
with respect to the support of junior colleges? 

2. How many lower division students who would normally enroll in a state 
college or campus of the University can be shifted to the junior colleges, 
and how can the districts meet additional costs resulting therefrom? 

3. How much of the cost of public higher education should be borne by 
the students? Should the present fee structure be altered? 

4. What economies can be effected in the operation of the existing institu- 
tions? Consideration should be given to economies in current operation, 
in capital outlay, and in the use of present physical facilities. 

E. What is California’s ability to pay for the future development of public 
higher education in the State? 

1. What proportion of the State’s budget has been and is now allocated for 
the support of public higher education? How does this compare with the 
efforts made to support public higher education in other states? 

2. What are the probable supplemental (non-State) resources for financing 
public higher education in California which might be tapped? 

F. What plan is recommended for the organization, control, and administration 
of publicly supported higher education in California? 

1. W’hat criteria should be met by the plan recommended, and what specific 
functions should it serve? 

2. How should the recommended plan be implemented? 

Technical Committees 

On recommendation of the Survey Team, the Liaison Committee at 
its July 8, 1959, meeting approved establishing technical committees 
to study each of the following areas and to report to the team 
regarding the results of their studies: 

Enrollment Projections 
Selection and Retention of Students 
California’s Ability to Finance Higher Education 
Costs of Higher Education 
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Institutional Capacities and Area Needs 

Adult Education.® 

The membership of the various committees involved in the study 
and their relationship one to the other are sh'^wn in Figure 1. It 
will be seen from this chart that the technical committees are directly 
responsible to the Master Plan Survey Team, which in turn is directly 
responsible to the Liaison Committee, the committee which in the 
words of Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88 is requested to 
“prepare a master plan.” It will be further noted from the figure 
that the representatives of the Legislature and other state agencies 
are advisory to the Liaison Committee and that the Joint Advisory 
Committee is advisory both to the Liaison Committee and the Master 
Plan Survey Team. 

A comparison of the major items in the general plan of the study 
with the areas covered by technical committees will show three major 
areas not included in the committee assignments. These are differen- 
tiation of functions, recommended priority lists for the establishment 
of new institutions, and the structure, function, and co-ordination 
of publicly supported higher education in the state. The first of these 
was assigned to the Joint Advisory Committee whose membership 
was augmented for the duration of the study by the appointment of 
the presidents of four independent institutions. This committee, like 
the technical committees, submitted its report directly to the Master 
Plan Survey Team. The priority list was developed jointly by the 
Technical Committee on Institutional Capacities and Area Needs 
and the Survey Team. The third major area— structure, function and 
co-ordination was dealt with directly by the Survey Team. 



Financial Support and Staff Assistance 



The Department of Finance made available $21,000 from its emer- 
gency fund to pay for the services and expenses of the Joint Staff 
member added to represent the junior colleges and the representa- 
tive of the independent institutions on the Master Plan Survey Team 
and for the travel expenses of committee members from the junior 
colleges and the independent institutions. Other assistance, both in 
terms of funds and staff, was furnished by the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Department of Education. 



Study m this field the Liaison Committee tpproved appointinc the exisHriff 
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Lioison Committee 


Rogoets 


•o«r6 ef Uecetlee 


Donold H. McLoughiin, Chrm. 


William L llolr, Chrm. 


Gerold H. Hogor 


Wilber D. Simons 


Cornelius J. Hoggerty 


Rovmond J. Daba 


Jesse H. Steinhort 


AAobel E. Kinney 


Ciork Kerr 


Roy E. Simpson 



T 



Regents of the University 
of Colifornio 




(24 members) 
8 compuses 






Joint Advisory Committee 




University of Colifornio: 
Horry R. Wellmon 
Somuel 1. Gould 
Emil M. Mrok 
Hermon T. Spieth 
State Colleges: 

>. Burton Vosche 
Molcolm A. Love 
John T. Wohlquist 
Guy A. West 
Junior Colleges: 

Hugh G. Price 
Calvin C. Flint 
Theron L. McCuen 
Bill J. Priest 
Independent Colleges: 
George C. lenson 
Pother Chorles Cososso 
J. E. Wolloce Sterling 
Normon H. Topping 



Coiifornio'i Ability to Finonco 
Higher Educotion 



Joseph O. McCiintic, Chrm. (SC) 
Molcolm M. Davisson (UC) 
Stuort E. Morsee (JO 
Procter Thomson (1C) 



Selection ond Retention 
of Students 

Hermon A. Spindt, Chrm. (UC) 
Ralph Protor (SC) 

Bosil H. Peterson (JC) 

J. Edword Senders (1C) 

Gront W. Jensen (HS) 



Iff'': UC— ^University of Colifernie 
SC— State Colleges 
JC— Junior Colleges 
tC— Independent Colleges 
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Choirmon: Arthur G. Coons 
Representatives: 

Deon E. McHenry (Univ. of Colif.) 
Glenn S. Dumke (Stote Colleges) 
Henry T. Tyler (Junior Colleges) 

Robert J. Wert (Independent Colleges) 

Joint Stoff: 

Thomos C. Holy (Univ. of Colif.) 

Arthur D. Irowne (Stote Colleges) 
Howord A. Campion (Junior Colleges) 


TECHNICAL 


COMMITTEES 










Adult Educotion 






OKor H. Edinger, Jr., Chrm. (JC) 
Bill J. Pritit (JC) 

Garlyn A. Boihom (JC) 

J. Dovit Conntr (SDE) 

Stanley E. Sworder (SDE) 

J. Burton Voiche (SDE) 

Howord E. Wilton (UC) 

Poul H. Sheots (UC) 

Ernest A. Engelbert (UC) 

Guy A. West (SC) 

Ernest O'Byrne (SC) 

John A. Morton (SC) 

Poul E. Crobbe (CASA) 

George E. Dotson (CASA) 

Edwin C. Krott (CASA) 

Corl H. Rood (CAAEA) 

Edward D. Goldmon (CAAEA) 
Tully C. Knoles, Jr. (CAAEA) 





Stote loord of Education 



(10 membere) 

14 stote college computes 
62 public junior colleges 



Invited to sit with Lioiton 
L. J Committee in diKussion of 
^oste^Pjon ^urv^ 



Senotors; 

Nelson S. Dilworth 
Donald L. Grunsky 
George Milleri Jr. 
Assemblymen: 

Corlos lee 
Dorothy M. Donahoe 
Richord T. Honna 
Horold T. Sedgwick 
Legisiotive Anolyst; 

A. Alon Post 
Dept, af Finonce: 

T. H. Mugford 



[ 



Keith Sextoni Consultont 
(Assembly Educ. Committee) 



Enrollment Projections 



Corl M. Friseni Chrm. 
Robert S. Johnson (UC) 
Donovon E. Smith (UC) 
Lowell H. Dunigon (SC) 
Clyde P. Fisher (SC) 
Algeo H. S.ilKJC) 
Henry T. Tyler (JC) 

John K. Steinbaugh (IC) 
Elliott J. Taylor (IC) 
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Nature or the Sur\tey Reports 

Rather than a single report which would include the substance 
of the technical committee reports and consequently be large in 
size, several reports were decided on as follows: 

1. A separate summary report prepared by the Master Plan Survey 
Team for the Liaison Committee to include the major findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations, and to include only a mini- 
mum of supporting data. 

2. Separately bound reports by each of the technical committees. 
These include supporting evidence for the conclusions and 
recommendations found in the summary report. 

WitWn the general plan of the study as approved by the Liaison 
Committee and the two governing boards, the Master Plan Survey 
Team made general assignments to the technical committees. In 
addition, a member of the Survey Team was appointed as advisor to 
each of the committees and some general suggestions on format, 
paging, table numbering, and the like were sent them. Beyond these, 
however, the committees were free to develop their reports as they 
saw fit. 



Chapter III 



STRUCTURE, FUNCTION, AND 
CO-ORDINATION 

The task of the Survey Team has been to obtain a formula that' 
will seek two objectives. First, it must guard the state and state 
funds against unwarranted expansion and unhealthy competition 
among the segments of public higher education. Second, it must pro- 
vide abundant collegiate opportunities for qualified young people 
and give the segments and institutions enough freedom to furnish the 
diverse higher educational services needed by the state. 

Although structure, function, and co-ordination are each suffi- 
ciently important to warrant a separate chapter, they are discussed 
together because of their intimate interrelationship. As the Survey 
proceeded, it became obvious that no one of the three problems could 
be settled alone; the solution of each required determinations for 
the other two. Long negotiations and extensive consultation produced 
a delicately balanced consensus among the three segments. The 
agreement that has been reached is essentially a “compact”; it must 
be fostered and refined, and care must be exercised that modifica- 
tions do not emasculate it. 

A “package” acceptable to all segments required compromises. 
Frank recognition of the needs and desires of each segment and of 
relative priorities among them was an essential starting point. The 
junior colleges sought fuller recognition of their role and a mecha- 
nism to arrest the projected decline in their proportion of lower divi- 
sion students. The slate colleges wanted “the efficiency of freedom” 
to manage their own affairs, the authority to enter the research field, 
and a potential role in graduate education beyond the master’s level. 
The University wanted to expand in proportion to the growth of 
the state and was concerned lest changes undermine its quality 
standards for graduate and professional education and jeopardize 
its premier role in advanced training and research. All segments, 
plus the independent colleges and universities and the general public, 
have an obvious stake in setting up a co-ordinating agency to collect 
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facts and figures, to check compliance with agreements, and to act 
as a “watchdog” in preventing duplication and in assuring optimum 
utilization of facilities and maximum quality at minimum cost. 



The Quest for Proper Organization 



The machinery for governing state-supported higher education in 
California has been about as diverse as could be conceived. The 
junior colleges, although regulated by state law and financed in 
part by state funds, have been highly decentralized and have an- 
swered primarily to the local districts that created them and provide 
most of their support. The state colleges have been subject to some 
direct control by several state agencies to the extent that many 
functions that are normally in the province of a governing board 
have been in the hands of officers in other departments of govern- 
ment. The structure of the University of California has long been 
marked by two characteristics: substantial autonomy from direct 
state controls and centralization of administrative authority on 
state-wide rather than on local campus levels. 

Considerable diversity in organizational pattern would remain even 
if each segment were assigned an “ideal” internal mechanism. Never- 
theless, many common characteristics and requirements of the three 
segments suggest a need for more similarity in structure and pro- 
cedures. Each requires, in differing degrees, the efficiency and quality 
control that a central administration can give and also the local 
initiative and community orientation that are hallmarks of well- 
conceived decentralization. 

Underlying much of the following exposition on the government 
of higher education is a conviction, shared by all members of the 
Survey Team, that educational policy ought to be free from political 
interference and external controls. This conviction has been effec- 
tively stated in the report of the Committee on Government and 
Higher Education as follows: 



... effective, responsible management of the academic institution is more 
likely to result from giving authority to strong, able boards of lay trustees 
than by scattering managerial responsibility among various agencies of state 
government. Boaids of trustees should of course have not only responsi- 
bility but accountability as well.' 



of Committee on Government and Higher Education. 
Milton S. hisenhoweti Chamnan. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959, p, vi. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The junior colleges have been, and ought to be, community based 
and locally controlled. However, they are part of the public school 
system; they exercise a state function; and they are financed with 
substantial amounts of state funds. Consequently, general goals and 
standards should be set forth in the Education Code so that the state 
has authority to enforce the legal provisions pertaining to them. 

No real reduction of local autonomy is proposed by the Survey 
Team; however, it does suggest setting up uniform rules to cover 
several matters in which school districts previously have adopted 
their own procedures. For example, these suggestions include the 
definition of legal residence for nonresident tuition purposes and 
the standard], jation of probation and dismissal practices. The local 
board should remain the governing body, with the decided balance 
of control. 

A majority of the Survey Team believes that most junior colleges 
should be operated by boards of their own rather than by unified or 
high school district boards. The chances of obtaining a faculty of 
college caliber, students of maturity, and added collegiate prestige 
appear to be greater when junior colleges are operated by junior 
college boards. 

Although local authorities have been permitted very largely to 
control their activities, the junior colleges could use somewhat more 
attention than they have been receiving from the state agencies 
thai are charged by law with making rules and regulations for them. 
If relieved of responsibilities for the State College System, as the 
Survey Team recommends,. both the State Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction should have opportunity 
to give additional attention and positive leadership to this large 
and important segment of higher education. 

STATE COLLEGES 

With regard to their control, the state colleges have occupied a 
middle ground between that of the decentralized control of junior 
colleges and the centralized control of the University of California. 
Authority over them has been fragmented, with most of it nominally 
vested in the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education. However, much control has been exercised also 
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by the Department of Finance, the Public Works Board, the State 
Personnel Board, the Division of Architecture, and other agencies. 
The Legislature itself commonly has taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing new colleges and locating them. Lacking a governing board 
that can give them undivided attention or that has full power over 
them, the state colleges have received a large measure of their lead- 
ership from their presidents. 

In the opinion of the Survey Team, the state colleges should be 
placed under the control of a governing board and should be cen- 
trally administered by a chief executive officer who would have real 
authority but be responsible to the board. The board should be an 
independent one, created by a constitutional amendment that clearly 
spells out the division of labor among the public segments of higher 
education and provides co-ordinating machinery through which all 
segments could consult and settle jurisdictional questions. 

The state colleges have been most in need of freedom from detailed 
and sometimes conflicting state administrative controls. With the 
creation of an independent governing board and the appointment 
of a state-wide executive officer, the State College System would be 
“tooled up” to accept the responsibility that comes with authority. 
The degree of autonomy should be substantial, but substantial auto..- 
omy in no way implies that the Legislature or the Governor should 
abdicate their ultimate control over the level of support. The new 
board should have full responsibility for funds appropriated to the 
system and for its internal policies. Reports should be made by the 
boyd, and it should be subject to post-audit of its financial trans- 
actions. Line-item, pre-audit, and other detailed fiscal controls by 
the State Department of Finance should be terminated; full fiscal 
authority should be vested in the governing board. Doing so would 
not necessarily mean greater expenditures but would mean rather 
that the money would be spent for purposes educators deem the 
most essential. 

^ To^ carry out recommended changes will require more centraliza- 
tion in .he state college state-wide administration. A central staff 
of business and academic officers must be assigned such tasks as 
setting standards of performance and checking compliance. The 
initial complement of additional state-wide personnel probably need 
not exceed the full-time equivalent (FTE) of those in various depart- 
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ments now providing services to the state colleges. Bui the power 
and responsibility must rest with the governing board, which should 
be comparable in autonomy, composition, and terms of office to The 
Regents of the University. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The University traditionally has been both autonomous and cen- 
tralized. Its autonomy derives from the State Constitution, which 
makes it “a public trust” and vests its government in The Regents. 
Much of its distinction has been made possible, in the opinion of the 
Survey Team, by the independence and stability that come from its 
autonomous position and the long terms of the appointive Regents. 
The ex officio membership of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Speaker provides a built-in co-ordination with the executive and 
legislative branches of government. 

Designed to conduct the affairs of a single institution, the Univer- 
sity administration adapted rather slowly to fit the changed circum- 
stances that followed establishment of new campuses in various sec- 
tions of the state. Chief campus officers, now called chancellors on 
general campuses, were given added authority and status, and decen- 
tralization of business and fiscal operations has proceeded rapidly 
since 1958. The Academic Senate, to which The Regents have dele- 
gated responsibility for important educational matters, has set up 
divisional units on each general campus, still retaining sectional 
machinery in northern and southern California, and recently has 
expanded its state-wide organization for purposes of co-ordination. 

The Survey Team has been careful not to recommend any changes 
that might encourage tampering with the constitutional autonomy 
of the University. Article IX, Section 9 of the State Constitution 
must be preserved; chipping away at the foundations on which the 
quality of the University rests should not be countenanced. Inside 
the University, however, much remains to be done to achieve proper 
administrative balance between the central whole and the operating 
campuses. Individual campuses need a larger measure of initiative 
in operations; officers with state-wide responsibility should not have 
administrative line controls over local campus functions. Final au- 
thority over University policies and operation rests with The Regents 
and the President, as it should, but University operation will benefit 
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from appropriate division of labor between the state-wide offices and 
the local offices. Increasingly, the state-wide administration should 
be charged with developing central policy, setting budgetary stand- 
ards, and co-ordinating programs. 

CONCLUSIONS ON STRUCTURE 

After the first months of consideration, the Survey Team con- 
cluded that three major possibilities for restructuring the state higher 
education deserved more thorough consideration: (1) a single gov- 
erning board for both the state colleges and the University; (2) a 
superboard over the governing boards; and (3) two separate but 
parallel autonomous governing boards. For reasons given in the 

following paragraphs, the first two were rejected and the third 
adopted. 

Initially, a good deal of attention was given to the possibility of 
placing both the University and the jtate colleges under a single 
governing board. Throughout the study some members of the Survey 
Team have insisted that they would advocate a one-board plan unless 
the differentiation of function could be spelled out in some secure 
form. Other members of the Survey Team preferred stronger co- 
ordination plans rather than a single governing board. 

The one-board plan was the chief alternative to the separate but 
parallel boards that was suggested in the December 18, 1959, joint 
meeting of The Regents and the State Board of Education when 
the “compact” was finally approved. At no time, however, did a 
specific version or draft of a single-board plan receive wide accept- 
ance. Some University people undoubtedly thought of The Regents 
as the one board — perhaps slightly enlarged. Some state college 
people anticipated a wholly new board, with no carry-over members. 
Most proponents assumed that the constitutional autonomy of The 
Regents would extend to the single board. 

The one-board plan was abandoned because it might result in 
(1) loss of the benefits of countervailing power and lead to concentra- 
tion of enormous authority in a single board; (2) opening up the 
possibility of a leveling effect, without net gain and perhaps with 
some net loss in over all distinction of the institutions involved; (3) 
lessening the amount of attention board members could devote to a 
given problem because of their responsibility being spread over such 
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a huge system, making the board in effect legislative rather than 
governing; (4) neglect of some aspects of higher education; and (5) 
leaving the junior colleges out of the co-ordination. 

As an alternative to a single governing board, a superboard 
standing above the existing governing boards in matters of common 
concern was given consideration. Such a board of higher education 
might follow the Texas or Oklahoma patterns. Lyman A. Glenny, in 
Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge of Co-ordination,^ re- 
ports that nearly all systems of co-ordination established since 1950 
are of the multiboard, co-ordinating agency t}rpe, with co-ordination 
provided by a superboard. In practice, he found that this type of 
co-ordination does not afford individual institutions more initiative 
and freedom than do state-wide governing boards. 

Circumstances peculiar to California make the superboard difficult 
to establish here. The University oI California has autonomy guar- 
anteed under Article IX, Section 9, of the State Constitution. A 
superboard could not be established over The Regents without con- 
stitutional amendment. The Survey Team agreed that the status 
of the University should not be tampered with and, moreover, that 
a constitutional change opposed by one segment was unlikely to be 
adopted. 

Having weighed these circumstances and other disadvantages of 
the first two plans, the Survey Team in October, 1959, put aside 
these plans and turned its attention to putting together a “package” 
that would achieve the optimum educational service to the state. The 
fact became increasingly obvious that the majority on one and per- 
haps both boards would oppose a one governing board plan. The 
risks to University independence, if Article IX, Section 9, of the 
State Constitution came up for amendment, appeared very great. 
Then came the breakthrough of early December, 1959, when, for 
the first time, representatives of the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity were able to agree on the general terms of a compact designed 
to settle the outstanding problems of machinery of government, divi- 
sion of labor, and co-ordination. The text of that agreement, as 
subsequently approved by the State Board of Education and The 
Regents of the University, appears in the recommendations at the 
end of this chapter. 

2 Lyman A. Glennv, Autnyiomy of Public Colleges; The Challenge of Co-ordination. New ifork: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959, p. 264. 
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The Survey Team, having presided over the formulation of this 
compact, supports it unanimously and vigorously. It has enormous 
advantages over the existing situation, which is marked by undue 
competition, fragmented responsibility, unnecessary duplication, and 
lack of co-ordination. An unprecedented number of young people 
are just about to reach college age; demands will be made for huge 
amounts of funds for operations and capital outlay. The Survey 
Team is convinced that if this compact is put into effect it will en- 
gender efficient and economical operation of all three segments of 
public higher education. California simply must put its higher edu- 
cational house in order. 

The Functions of t^e Segments 

The values of division of labor are widely recognized — in the home, 
in the labor force, and among the nations of the world. They received 
at least implied recognition in higher education when California in 
its first years of statehood provided for both a state university and 
a state normal school. Until after World War I, fe; jurisdictional 
questions arose among the University, the teacher-training institu- 
tions, and the junior colleges that made their appearance beginning 
in 1907. ® 

Initially, the University provided all state-supported higher edu- 
cational services except teacher training, which it shared with the 
normal schools. The University long demonstrated a reluctance to 
launch general campuses in other parts of the state, even though 
it made the decision to expand into a second metropolitan area in 
1919, when The Regents accepted the Legislature’s offer to transfer 
the Los Angeles Normal School. 

Meanwhile the normal schools— later the state teachers colleges, 
and still laier the state colleges, paralleling developments in other 
states— expanded in numbers, in enrollments, and in curricular offer- 
ings. They added to teacher training both vocational-occupational 
education and general liberal education. After World War II they 
expanded enormously, with new colleges, broader curricula, and grad- 
uate work through the master’s degree. Despite stress on functional 
differentiation, the undergraduate programs of the state colleges and 
the University appeared increasingly similar. 
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The junior colleges also grew rapidly. From the beginning they 
recognized dual purposes — transfer and terminal. The late William 
Henry Snyder, a pioneer in the junior college movement, once stated 
its aims: 

The junior college is generally conceded to have two rather distinct func- 
tions. One of these is to duplicate the curricula of the first two years of the 
university. . . . The other is to be of service to that great group of high 
school graduates whv feel that they have not the time, money, or academic 
desire to spend four more years in study.* 

By the time of the Strayer study, the problem of division of labor 
among the public segments was becoming acute. The report stated 
one principle of differential functions: 

The vocational or occupational level for which training is provided by 
these [state college] curricula lies between the level that can be supplied 
by the two-year training of the junior colleges and the professional schools 
of the University.* 

The staff of the Restudyj convinced that the principle of differen- 
tiation was sound, recommended: 

. . . that the junior colleges continue to take particular responsibUity for 
technical curriculums, the state colleges for occpational curriculums, and 
the University of California for graduate and professional education and 
research.* 

Both studies recognized that many similarities of function would 
occur. All three segments, for example, share general education at 
the lower division level, and both the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity engage in teacher training. Indeed, the similarities are often 
more striking than the differences. 

In practice, differentiation of functions has been difficult to en- 
force. In 1953 substantial agreement was reached on the division of 
engineering education between the state colleges and the University, 
but by 1959 it was honored in the breach as well as in the observ- 
ance. Reasons for the breakdown are numerous. Agreements were 
often thought to be one-sided, imposed by the University on the 
state colleges. Some people argue that static arrangements are un- 



4-. New of College Training: An Illustrated Symtosium of the Los Angeles Junior 

College Semt^ofessional Curricula. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Junior College, 1932, p. 5. 

♦Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, A Report of the Survey 
of the Needs of California in Higher Education. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948, 

p* 26* 

®T. R. McConnell, T. C. HoW, and H. H. Seraans, A Restudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1955, p. 89. 
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suitable for dynamic situations imposed by the changing needs of 
society. Some agreements or understandings made by the two boards 
have been nullified by legislative action or by a particular institution. 

The problem of functions was referred to the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee ® in March, 1959, three months before the Survey Team came 
into being. After the Survey was launched, the team asked the Joint 
Advisory Committee to continue its 'work on the problem. Its report, 
entitled “Public Higher Education in California, Functions of the 
Junior Colleges, State Colleges, and the University of California,” 
was completed October 13, 1959. The Joint Advisory Committee was 
unable to reach agreement on the most controversial issue: the pro- 
posal to permit the state colleges to award the doctorate. It finally 
proposed the appointment of a commission to study the need for 
additional college teachers and the best ways to meet the need. 

Utilizing the Joint Advisory Committee statement, the Survey Team 
formulated a briefer statement of functions for inclusion in the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment on structure, function, and co-ordina- 
tion. As recommended by the Survey Team and approved in principle 
by the Liaison Committee, and by the State Board of Education and 
The Regents in joint session on December 18, 1959, the functions 
are as follows: (These also appear as a part of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment at the end of this chapter). 



Said public junior colleges shall offer instruction through but not beyond 
the 13th and 14th grade level, including but not limited to one or more of 
the following: (a) standard collegiate courses for transfer to higher institu- 
tions; (b) vocational-technical fields leading to employment, and (c) general 
or liberal arts courses. Studies in each field may lead to the Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Science degree. . . . 

The state colleges shall have as their primary function the provision of 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences and in professions and applied 
fields which require more than two years of collegiate education, and teacher 
education, both for undergraduate students and graduate students through 
the master’s degree. The doctoral degree may be awarded jointly with the 
University of California, as hereinafter provided. Faculty research, using 
facilities provided for and consistent with the primary function of the state 
colleges, is authorized. . . . 

The University shall provide instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, 
and in the professions, including teacher education, and shall have exclusive 



on 195R Committee the State Board of EducaUon at its meeting 

iSeot ' V Regents of the University at their meeting on Deremher 19 

the Joint Advisory Committee, M^hich consists*of four representa- 
tives each of the junior colleges, the state colleges, and tlie University of California. The Cora- 
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jurisdiction over training for the professions (including but not by way of 
limitation) ^ dentistry, law, medicine, veterinary medicine, and graduate archi- 
tecture. The University shall have the sole authority in public higher educa- 
tion to award the doctor’s degree in all fields of learning, except that it may 
agree with the state colleges to award joint doctoral degrees in selected fields. 
The University shall be the primary state-supported academic agency for 
research, and The Regents shall make reasonable provision for the use of 
its library and research facilities by qualified members of the faculties of 
other higher educational institutions, public and private. 

Writing a statement of functions into the Constitution will bring 
about real advantages. Not only will the differentiation of functions 
have the force of law, but also the difficulty of amendment will give 
a new area of stability to public higher education. Enforcement, the 
weakest link in the old liaison machinery, can be achieved by legal 
processes. The knotty problem of the doctorate is settled without 
denying participation to the state colleges, yet providing assurance 
that high standards will prevail. Sharing of library and research 
facilities can augment scholarly production and assure fuller use 
of cultural assets without great extra cost to the state, inclusion in 
the Constitution of a definition of functions should help greatly in 
eliminating duplication and provide a standard that can be used by 
each segment to judge which of its programs are marginal or periph- 
eral to its functions. 

If this statement of functions is written into the Constitution, the 
question arises as to whether the boards should adopt additional 
and more detailed ones, such as the one prepared by the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee. The Survey Team approved with some amend- 
ments the greater part of the Joint Advisory Committee statement, 
and favorable action was taken on the recommended version by the 
Liaison Committee on December 17, 1959. (This statement on Junc- 
tions as amended by the Survey Team appears in Appendix II to 
this report.) The statement was removed from the agenda of the 
joint boards on December 18. The team sugge.sts that the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee report be referred by the Liaison Committee to 
the new Co-ordinating Council when it is established and that the 
section of the report entitled “Extension Programs and Adult Edu- 
cation” be referred by the Committee to the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Education. 



^ The draft of the proposed constitutional amendment, by 
'^including but not by way of limitation.** 



mutual agreement, omits the phrase 
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The Machinery of Co-ordination 

The Liaison Committee since 1945 has had a remarkable record 
of agreements reached, but the fact is increasingly obvious that 
enforcement will require more sanctions than are available at pres- 
ent. If the demands of the state for rational development and maxi- 
mum economy in higher education are to be met, the co-ordinating 
agency will require considerable influence. 

Early in its work the Survey Team’s attention was called to an 
opinion of the Legislative Counsel (Kleps to Donahoe, August 27, 
1959, No. 239), which indicated that a strong co-ordinating body 
could not be established by statute, even though The Regents con- 
sented. Proceeding on the assumption that a constitutional amend- 
ment is unlikely to pass if opposed by any one segment, the team 
then undertook to work out the composition of a co-ordinating agency 
that would be acceptable to all segments. 

Assuming that the state colleges and the University would be rep- 
resented through two separate governing boards, the team gave atten- 
tion to appropriate representation of the junior colleges and the inde- 
pendent institutions. The State Board of Education will continue 
to be the chief state policy body concerned with the junior colleges; 
however, the junior colleges are primarily locally based and their 
most authentic spokesmen are from associations composed of local 
board members and administrators, not state agencies. Independent 
higher education is also difflcult to represent, for its organizations 
are private associations. The team recognized the justice of participa- 
tion by junior colleges and independent institutions, particularly 
when decisions aflecting them are being made, but found no simple 
way to arrange representation and voting privileges. 

From the beginning considerable sentiment existed for an agency 
of co-ordination with “public” members not connected with any seg- 
ment of higher education. States with strong co-ordinating boards 
(New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) are composed exclusively of 
“public” members, appointed by the Governor. Two recently organ- 
ized agencies have part “public” (Wisconsin, four of fifteen, Utah 
six of nine) and part segmental. The pattern of voluntary co-ordina- 
tion in Ohio, Indiana, and California is to have all members drawn 
from or chosen by the segments. ® 



«For a careful analysis of co-ordinating plans, see Lyman A. Glenny, Autonomy of Public 
Colleges: The Challenge of Co-ofdination» New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 
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After cRreful consideration, the Survey Team decided to recom- 
mend a body composed exclusively of segmental representatives in 
order to assure informed members. Lay representation predominates 
at the governing board level, and the majority of the proposed Co- 
ordinating Council probably would consist of laymen representing 
boards. Experience of the Survey Team has shown that authentic 
representatives of the several segments quickly penetrate to the 
heart of higher educational problems. The problems of co-ordination 
require a degree of expertness that someone new to higher education 
is unlikely to have or soon acquire. 

Having decided to recommend a Co-ordinating Council of 12 (three 
each from the junior colleges, the state colleges, the University, and 
independent institutions), the team faced the problem of voting. To 
relieve the junior colleges and the independent institutions of the 
unenviable role of casting deciding ballots in matters pertaining only 
to the state colleges and the University, the team determined that 
several types of questions would be decided on different bases. All 
members would vote on all questions, and all votes would be re- 
corded; on the selection or dismissal of a director of the staff of 
the Council, all votes would count with eight of the 12 being required 
for effective action. Effective action on a matter pertaining to junior 
colleges would require the affirmative vote of five (including two 
junior college representatives) of the nine junior college, state col- 
lege, and University representatives. Effective action on state college 
and University matters would require the affirmative vote of four 
of the six state college and University members. Procedural matters 
would be determined by rub of the Council.® Figure 2 shows graph- 
ically this co-ordination structure. 



The proposed Co-ordinating Council will have advisory functions 
to review operating budget and capital outlay requests, to interpret 
functional differentiation on programs, to study new facilities and 
programs, and to advise The Regents, the State College Trustees, the 
Governor, the Legislature, and other appropriate state officials regard- 
ing these matters. It will have a director and technical staff, and it 
will have power to require data from the public institutions. Its effec- 
tiveness and its influence with the governing boards, the Governor, 
the Legislature, and the public will flow from its mastery of the prob- 



•This is not specifically stated in the approved 
attempts to clarify the recommendations. 
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FIGURE 2 

Recommended Co-ordination Structure 



lems of h.o;her education. If the Council, along with its staff, performs 
well, confidence in its recommendations and their rate of acceptance 
will be high. The Survey Team places high reliance on the impartial 
directorship and staff and in the persuasiveness of the facts and fig- 
ures that will be assembled by them. 

The Proposed Constitutional Amendment 

The kernel of the Survey’s proposals on structure, function, and 
co-ordination is contained in the proposed constitutional amendment. 
The basic agreement, approved in principle by the State Board of 
Education and The Regents at their joint meeting of December 18, 
1959, is of fundamental importance both to the future of public 
higher education and to the fiscal solvency of the state. Although it 
contains some details, particularly on co-ordination, that under ordi- 
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nary circumstances might not be included there, the Survey Team 
advises embodying the basic plan in the Constitution. Adoption of an 
amendment that includes the provisions here recommended will lay 
the basis for orderly development of public higher education for 
decades to come. 

As stated at the outset of this chapter, the plan is a “package” of 
interrelated items. If substantive amendments are made that are not 
agreeable to the parties to the compact, the amended instrument 
should be dropped by mutual consent. The team cannot advise on 
appropriate strategy to be employed in proposing the constitutional 
amendment or in obtaining its ratification. If the Governor puts the 
matter on a special session call, it can be considered by the Legisla- 
ture in 1960.^® If it is not placed on a call or if the Legislature fails to 
approve a satisfactory r ‘.stitutional amendment, consideration might 
be given to proposing the plan through the initiative process. 

The text that follows is not in final form for submission to the 
Legislature or to the electorate. A perfected draft must come from 
the segments’ attorney.^ and from the Legislative Counsel. The recom- 
mendations that follovt^, however, do contain the essence of what is 
thought to be a reasonable and viable proposition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 

1. An amendment be proposed to add a new section to Article IX 
of the State Constitution providing that public higher educa- 
tion shall consist of the junior colleges, the State College Sys- 
tem, and the University of California. Each shall strive for 
excellence in its sphere, as assigned in this section. 

2. The junior colleges shall be governed by local boards selected 
for the purpose from each district maintaining one or more 
junior colleges. The State Board of Education shall prescribe 
minimum standards for the formation and operation of junior 
colleges and shall exercise general supervision over said junior 
colleges, as prescribed by law. Said public junior colleges shall 
offer instruction through but not beyond the fourteenth grade 
level including, but not limited to, one or more of the following: 

^^Sce Appendix I £ur actions by the special session of the 1960 Legislature on the recom- 
mendations in this report which require legislative action. 
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(a) Standard collegiate courses for transfer to higher institu- 
tions, (b) vocational-technical fields leading to employment, 
and (c) general, or liberal arts courses. Studies in these fields 
may lead to the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed as altering the status 
of the junior college as part of the Public School System as 
defined elsewhere in the Constitution. 

3. The State College System: 

a. Shall constitute a public trust, to be administered by a body 
corporate known as “The Trustees of the State College Sys- 
tem of California” with number, term of appointment, and 
powers closely paralleling those of The Regents. 

b. The board shall consist of five ex officio members: the Gov- 
ernor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the chief exec- 
udve officer of the State College System; and 16 appointive 
members appointed by the Governor for terms of 16 years. 
The chief executive officer of the State College System shall 
also sit with The Regents in an advisbry capacity, and the 
President of the University of California shall sit with the 
Trustees in an advisory capacity. The members of the States 
B(»rd of Education shall serve ex officio as first Trustees, . 
being replaced by regular appointees at the expiration of 
their respective terms. 

c. The state colleges shall have as their primary function the 
provision of instruction in the liberal arts and sciences and 
in professions and applied fields which require more than 
two years of collegiate education and teacher education, both 
for undergraduate students and graduate students through 
the master’s degree. The doctoral degree may be awarded 
jointly with the University of California, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Faculty research, using facilities provided for and 
consistent with the primary function of the state colleges, is 
a*ithorized. 

4. The University of California shall be governed by The Regents 
as provided in Section 9 of Article IX, of the Constitution. The 
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University shall provide instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences and in the professions, including teacher education, and 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over training for the profes- 
sions [including but not by way of limitation ],“ dentistry, law, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, and graduate architecture. The 
University shall have the sole authority in public higher edu- 
cation to award the doctor’s degree in all fields of learning, 
except that it may agree with the state colleges to award joint 
doctoral degrees in selected fields. The University shall be the 
primary state-supported academic agency for research, and The 
Regents shall make reasonable provision for the use of its 
library and research facilities by qualified members of the fac- 
ulties of other higher educational institutions, public and 
private. 

5. An advisory body, the Co-ordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation: 

a. Shall consist of 12 members, three representatives each from 
. the University, the State College System, the junior colleges, 
and the independent colleges and universities. The Univer- 
sity and the State College System each shall be represented 
by its chief executive officer and two board members ap- 
pointed by the boards. The junior colleges shall be repre- 
sented by (1) a member of the State Board of Education 
or its chief executive officer, (2) a representative of the local 
governing boards, and (3) a representative of the local junior 
college administrators. The independent colleges and uni- 
versities shall be represented as determined by agreement 
of the chief executive officers of the University and the State 
College System, in consultation with the association or asso- 
ciations of private higher educational institutions. All votes 
shall be recorded, but effective action shall require an affirma- 
tive vote of four of the six University and state college rep- 
resentatives; except that on junior college matters the junior 
college representatives shall have effective votes; and on the 
appointment and removal of a director of the Council all 12 
shall be effective. 



^ A Ittet df«ft omitted by mutual agreement the phrase "including but aot by way ol'limita* 
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b. A director of the staff for the Co-ordinating Council shall 
be appointed by a vote of eight of the 12 Council members, 
and may be removed by a vote of eight members of the 
Council. He shall appoint such staff as the Council author- 
izes. 

c. The Co-ordinating Council shall have the following func- 
tions, advisory to the governing boards and appropriate 
state officials: 

(1) Review of the annual budget and capital outlay requests 
of the University and the State College System and 
presentation to the Governor of comments on the gen- 
eral level of support sought. 

(2) Interpretation of the functional differentiation among 
the publicly supported institutions provided in this sec- 
tion; and in accordance with the primary functions for 
each system as set forth above, advise The Regents and 
The Trustees on pro^ams appropriate to each system. 

(3) Development of plans for the orderly growth of higher 
education and making of recommendations to the gov- 
erning boards on the need for and location of new 
facilities and programs. 

d. The Council shall have power to require the public institu- 
tions of higher education to submit data on costs, selection 
and retention of students, enrollments, capacities, and other 
matters pertinent to effective planning and co-ordination. 



Chapter IV 



STUDENTS: THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS 

* The fundamental problem, central to all that follows in the Survey, 
is that of students. How many have there been, how many are there, 
how many will there be in the next IS years in the higher education 
institutions of California? Closely related is the problem of how they 
will be distributed among the state’s many collegiate institutions, 
both public and private. It is the purpose of this chapter to examine 
these matters. 

The Recent Past 

That enrollments in the state’s higher education institutions have 
been growing during the past decade is apparent to anyone acquainted 
even casually with their campuses. The growth, however, has not 
been steady; indeed, for three of these years it declined. Immediately 
following World War II there was a flood of veterans, men and 
women whose education had been interrupted by the conflict and 
who, aided by federal legislation under the “G.I. Bill,” flocked in large 
numbers to the colleges of their choice. This influx had already well 
started when the decade 1948-1958 began. The decline occurred 
during and immediately after the Korean conflict, and soon there- 
after enrollments resumed their more normal increase. Table 1 pre- 
sents the fall enrollment facts regarding full-time students for the 
period 1948 through 1958. 

The enrollments for the 1948-1958 period have been selected both 
to give some perspective against which to observe what lies ahead 
for the near future and to afford a basis for understanding figures 
on costs of higher education, both past and future, which are pre- 
sented in Chapter IX. 



The Next 15 Years 

In sharp contrast to the relatively slow growth of higher educa- 
tion in the decade just noted, the period just ahead will register enor- 
mous gains. By 1975, according to latest projections, more than one 
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TABLE 1 



Full-time Fall Enrollments, California Higher Education, 
by Segment,^ 1948-1958 



Year 


Junior 

college 


State 

college 


University 
of California 


Public 

total 


Independent 

institutions 


State 

total 


1948 


55,93:1 


22,787 


43,469 


122,189 


44,780 


166,969 


1949 


66,603 


26,086 


43,426 


136,m. 


46,210 


182,325 


19S0 


56,624 


25,369 


39,492 


121,485 


41,036 


162,521 


19S1 


48,674 


24,160 


34,883 


107,717 


36,446 


144,163 


19S2 


52,818 


25,162 


33,326 


111,306 


33,120 


144,426 


1953 


52,142 


24,712 


32,636 


109,490 


37,167 


146,657 


1954 


63,019 


29,487 


32,563 


125,069 


37,847 


162,916 


1955 


70,165 

74,082 


33,910 

38,338 


37,717 

37,522 


141,792 

149,942 


40,832 

42,396 


182,624 

192,338 


1956 


1957 


80,916 


41,479 


41,625 


164,020 


44,378 


208,398 


1958..: 


91,162 


44,528 


43,101 


178,791 


46,824 


225,615 



^ One reason why the Survey Team bO strongly recommends a Co-ordinating Council with staflF 
to make continuous studies and establish standard methods of reporting is illustrated by the difR- 
culties encountered in preparing this table. For several secerns, three different figures for the 
Mme year, all purporting to be '‘official,” were found in pnnt The sources finally used were (l5 
the Admimstrative Planning Oflice of the State Department of Education Division of State Col- 
leges and Teacher Education, from a dittoed report prepared under date of July 16, 1959, for the 
Master Plan Survey, for the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1956; (2) the Additional 
Centers Study [H. H. Semans and T. C. Holy, A Stt*dy of the Need for Additioitnl Centers of 
Public Higher Eduoftion in California], Table 24, page 114, for the years 1948 and 1949, since 
the Planning Office data did not go that far back; and (3) reports to tne Master Plan Survey from 
the Department of Finance for the years 1955, 1957, and 1958. 



million students, 661,350 of them attending full time,^ will enroll 
in California institutions of higher education. This is nearly triple 
the Fall, 1958, full-time total enrollment of 225,615. To provide for 
this tremendous increase is the major problem confronting higher 
education in this state; the enormity of that growth, its trends and 
implications, must be fully understood before rational planning can 
proceed. 

The causes of this projected increase in college enrollments are 
easy to determine. By the end of World War II, the birth rate in 
California had increased by 50 per cent over that of prewar days 
and has remained near this level. Added to ihe birth rate increase 
has been a continued large scale inmigration. This influx of popula- 
tion is expected to show net gains of 300,000 or more annually in 
the years ahead. According to current estimates of the State De- 
partment of Finance California’s population was 15,280,000 on July 
1, 1959, and is expected to increase to over 25,000,000 by 1975.^ 



' **Full time*^ it defined u ^enrolled for 12 units or more of college credit.’* 

* State Department of Finance, Calif omia*s Population in 1959, Saaamento, August, 1959. 
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By the year 2020, this state is expected to contain 58,000,000 per- 
sons, nearly four times its present population.^ Figure 3 shows these 
estimates by decades. 

These are the general outlines and the causes of the problem of 
burgeoning enrollments which higher education in California has to 
face. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to an examination 
of data pertaining to the distribution of this enrollment, the implica- 
tions which the projected trends in distribution have for planning, 
and the presentation of modifications of enrollment projections, based 
on policies recommended elsewhere in this report. 

Status Quo Projections 

The first step in analyzing the enrollment growth was the prepara- 
tion of enrollment estimates assuming the continuation of present 
trends to 1975. These projections were prepared by the Department 
of Finance, with the advice of the Technical Committee on Enroll- 
ment Projections. 

method 

The basic datum in projecting the future college enrollments for 
the state is the high school graduate. The total number of these 
graduates, their location, and their qualifications and desires to 
attend each of the various segments and particular institutions of 
higher education form the basis for estimating future enrollments. 
The projection of high school graduates has employed the “grade 
progression” method, which, by making allowance for attrition and 
accretion on the basis of past experience and projected trends, traces 
each elementary and secondary grade and high school class through 
the twelfth year of school. For example, the high school graduating 
classes of 1965-66 will include many of the 248,840 students enrolled 
in the fifth grade of the public schools and of the 32,000 enrolled in 
the same grade of the private schools on October 31, 1958. Further- 
more, these same students will contribute to the college freshman 
class of 1966-67 and the college seniors of 1969-70. 

Because of California’s size and uneven population distribution 
and growth, an area analysis has been carried out in terms of “State 
Economic Areas,” as defined by the United States Bureau of the 

‘Estimates by Van Beuien Stanbeo* San Francisco, September 16, 1958. 

3—20703 
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Census.^ These areas were chosen, not only because of the availabil- 
ity of a considerable body of accumulated data based on these geo- 
graphic divisions, but because the State Economic Areas, in general, 
conform closely to the actual population centers throughout the state. 
The California State Economic Areas are as follows: 

CALIFORNIA STATE EC'^NOMIC AREAS (AS OF JULY, 1959) 



Nonmetropolitan Areas 


Area Number 


Counties Included 


North Coastal 


1 


Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, 
Mendocino 


North Central Coastal 


2 


Napa, Sonoma 


South Central Coastal 


3 


Monterey, San Benito, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Cruz 


Sacramento Valley 


4 


Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Sutter, 
Tehama, Yolo, Yuba 


North San Joaquin Valley 


5 


Merced, Stani^aus 


South San Joaquin Valley 


6 


Kings, Madera, Tulare 


South Coastal 


7 


Ventura 


Imperial Valley 


8 


Imperial 


Sierra 


9 


Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, El 
Dorado, Inyo, Lassen, Mariposa, 
Modoc, Mono, Nevada, Placer, 
Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, 
Trinity, Tuolumne 


Metropolitan Areas 






San Francisco-Oakland 


A 


Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 
San Francisco, San Mateo, Solano 


San Jose 


B 


Santa Clara 


Sacramento 


C 


Sacramento 


Stockton 


D 


i^n Joaquin 


Fresno 


E 


Fresno 


Los Angeles-Long Beach 


F 


Los Angeles, Orange 


San Diego 


G 


San Diego 


San Bemardino-Riverside- 


H 


San Bernardino, Riverside 


Ontario 




Santa Barbara 


J 


Santa Barbara 


Bakei'cileld 


K 


Kern 



The number of public high school graduates in each State Eco- 
nomic Area was used in estimating the numb*}r of entering freshmen 
who could be expected each year each of the public segments. 



*See Donald J. Bogue* Slot# Economic AreoM. Washington » D.C.: Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1951. 
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This detennLiation was made on the basis of the known tendencies 
of the high school graduates, area by area, to attend the various 
t 3 rpes of educational institutions. Total enrollments for ef ^h segment ^ 
were then obtained by deducting from the total the number who 
could be expected to drop out and adding the number of students 
who could be expected to transfer from another segment. For the 
state colleges and the University of California, this procedure was 
followed for individual institutions and campuses. Adjustments were 
then made among the enrollments of the various institutions on the 
basis of the estimated impact that newly created institutions in the 
same or other areas would have on their enrollments. 

The enrollments for the independent institutions were not pro- 
jected in the same manner, since they have much more control over 
their enrollments than do the public institutions. Furthermore, a 
larger proportion of their enrollees are graduates of other than Cali- 
fornia high schools. Instead, the individual colleges and universities 
were asked to supply enrollment estimates based on their own plan- 
ning and analysis. 

By use of the methods just described. Table 2 was developed. This 
table shows the projected full-time enrollments based on a continua- 
tion of the status quo in higher education for 1960, 1965, 1970, and 
1975, and their distribution .mong the junior colleges, state colleges. 
University of California, and the independent colleges and universi- 
ties. Since this is the basic table on enrollment projections in this 

report, some of the figures found in it appear in other parts of the 
study. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

The major assumptions*' controlling these projections are as fol- 
lows: 



1. The State of California will continue to grow rapidly, reflecting 
a high level o' economic development if there are no major 
economic setbacks, atomic wars, or natural catastrophes be- 
tween now and 1975. By that time the state’s total population 
is expected tf be in the neighborhood of twenty-five million 
people. 
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2. The rates at which children remain in high school until gradua- 
tion and the geographic distribution of high school graduates to 
1975 will in general follow the trends of the past decade. 

3. The rates at which California’s young people enter its colleges 
will continue to show a gradual increase to 1975. 



TABLE 2 



Distribution of Status Quo Projections of Full-time Enrollment in California 



Typt of inititation and level 

^ll institutions 

All levels 

Lower division 

Upper division 

Graduate 

Special 



Public junior eoUeges 
All levels........:... 

Lower division 

Upper division 

Graduate 

Special 



State colleges 
All levels........ 

Lower djvision. 
Upper division. 

Graduate 

Special.. 



University of California 

All levels..... 

Lower diviuon 

Upper division 

Graduate 



Independent Colleges, 
All levels.......... 

Lower division 

Upper divis'<jn 

Graduate 

Special 



All levels..... 

Lower djvision 

Upper division... 

Graduate 

Special 



Actual (Fall) 


1 1955 


1957 


1958 


. 182,624 


208,398 


225,615 


. 116,573 


131,104 


144,080 


. 45,465 


54,331 


55,024 


. 18,722 


20,981 


22,246 


. 1,864 


1,982 


4,265 


. 70,165 


80,916 


91,162 


. 68,897 


79,352 


89,206 


l',268 


l',5« 


l’,956 


. 33,910 


41,479 


44,528 


. 15,596 


18,010 


20,052 


. 16,005 


20,934 


21,701 


2,141 


2,305 


2,681 


168 


230 


94 


37,717 


41625 


43,101 


13,116 


13;451 


14,030 


14,970 


16,608 


16,149 


9,631 


11,566 


12,922 


21,625 


24,630 


26,801 


12,179 


14,020 


14,766 


7,838 


9,00* 


9,520 


1,544 


1,531 


1,851 


64 


75 


664 


19,207 


19,748 


20,023 


6,785 


6,271 


6,026 


6,652 


7,785 


7,654 


5,406 


5,579 


4,792 


364 




1,551 



Statna quo projections (Fall) 



1960 



276,600 

183,100 

63,250 

25,700 

4,550 



115,750 

113,450 



2,300 



58,600 

28,000 

27,200 

3,400 



50,400 

18.350 

17.350 
14,700 



30,950 

17,100 

10,850 

2,300 

700 



20,900 

6,200 

7,850 

5,300 

1,550 



1965 



405,100 

264,450 

97,650 

37,250 

5,750 



162,600 

159,350 



3,250 



104,950 

50,350 

48,300 

6,300 



77.000 
27,150 
27,850 

22.000 



38,550 

21,250 

13,400 

3,050 

850 



22,000 

6,350 

8,100 

5,900 

1,650 



1970 



536,800 

342,000 

137,500 

50,600 

6,700 



205,200 

201,100 



4,100 



157,150 

73,350 

74,600 

9,200 



106,050 

35,950 

39,000 

31,100 



45,400 

25,050 

15,650 

3,800 

900 



23,000 

6,550 

8,250 

6,500 

1,700 



1975 



661,350 

418,250 

172,300 

63,000 

7,800 



251,400 

246,350 



5,050 



200,000 

91,750 

96,300 

11,950 



136,000 

45,900 

50,450 

39,650 



49,900 

27,500 

17,100 

4,300 

1,000 



24,050 

6.750 
8,450 
7,100 

1.750 
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4. The independent colleges and universities will not expand their 
facilities at a rate sufficient to maintain their present proportion 
of enrollment. 

• S. The publicly controlled facilities will Le limited to institutions 
in operation and reporting enrollment in the Fall of 1959, with 
the addition of one junior college, two state colleges, and three 
campuses of the University of California. 

6. Each publicly controlled institution within each system will 
continue to attract students at about present rates, and students 
will continue current patterns of place of origin and attendance 
except as modified by the new institutions. Implicit is a con- 
tinuation of present admission policies, curricula, and other 
conditions influencing enrollment. 

7. Each institution will be able to handle all the students who 
would be able to enroll under these assumptions so that the 
projected numbers are “potentials” not restricted by site, physi- 
cal plant, or other limitations that may in actuality exist. 

The status quo enrollment estimates, which follow in this section, 
are based on this set of assumptions, and, of course, are limited by 
them. Following is the probable distribution of these enrollments, 
by segment, and by divisional level, between 1958 and 1975, if 
status quo policies were to remain in effect. (The geographic distri- 
bution of high school graduates over this same period is not dis- 
cussed here, but is dealt with in the section of Chapter VI, “Institu- 
tional Capacities and Area Needs,” covering the need for new 
junior colleges, state colleges and campuses of the University of 
California.) 

Table 3 presents the number of full-time graded students and the 
proportion of the total which each segment of higher education 
enrolled in 1958 along with the numbers and proportions of the 
total each would enroll in 1975 if the current trends are maintained. 
From these data it can be seen that the current pattern of enrollment 
would change considerably in this period. Of particular si gnific ance 
is the estimate that the proportion of the total college students who 
will be enrolled in independent colleges and universities in 1975 
would be about one-half of that of 1958. On the other hand the 
state college proportion would increase by 10.5 per cent, the Univer- 
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TABLE 3 

Growth in Full-time Enrollment and Distribution, by Segments, Between 
Fall, 1958, and Fall, 1975, Status Quo Projections 





Fall. 1958 


Fall, 197S 


Segment 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 

distribution 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 

distribution 


Junior colleges 


91,162 

44,528 

43,101 

46,824 


40.4 


251,400 

200,000 

136,000 

73,950 


38.0 

30.2 


oute colleges 


19.7 


University of Califomu. 


19.1 


20.6 


Independent colleges and universities 


20.8 


11.2 


Total 


225,615 


100.0 


661,350 


100.0 



sity of California’s proportion would remain relatively constant, and 
that of the junior colleges would be slightly reduced. 

In other terms, for every 100 full-time students enrolled in each 
segment in the Fall of 1958, the Fall of 1975 would see 276 students 
in the junior colleges, 449 students in the state colleges, 316 students 
in the University of California, and 158 students in the independent 
colleges and universities. 

During this time, as will be seen from Table 3, the proportion of 
students in publicly supported institutions will increase from approxi- 
mately 80 per cent to almost 90 per cent. This change as noted above 
would be largely brought about by the relatively large growth of 
the enrollments in the state colleges, which would have a relative 
gain in enrollments almost identical to the decline projected for the 
independent institutions. 

A breakdown of the distribution of students among the segments 
by divisions shows clearly that the increases are not uniform at the 
various levels. From Table 4 it can be seen that the greatest relative 
gains in enrollment for both the state colleges and the University 
of California would occur in the lower division. The independent 
colleges and universities, on the other hand, would register their 
greatest additional enrollment at the graduate division level. 

In the lower division projections (Table 4) the greatest increase, 
358 per cent, between 1958 and 1975, is predicted for the state col- 
leges. The second largest increase, 227 per cent, would occur in the 
University of California; the junior college enrollment (which is 
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all lower division) would increase by only 176 per cent, and the 
independent colleges and universities by 65 per cent. 



TABLE 4 



Trends in Full-time Enrollment, by Level and Segment, Fall, 1958, 
to Fall, 1975, Status Quo Projections ^ 



Level and segment 


1958 

Reported 

enrollment 


Per cent 
by level 


1975 

Projected 

enrollment 


Per cent 
by level 


Per cent 
incrette 
over 1958 


Lower Division 












Junior colleges » 

State colleges 

University of California 
Independent colleges and 
universities 


89,206 

20,052 

14,030 

20,792 


61.9 

13.9 
9.8 

14.4 


246,350 

91,750 

45,900 

34,250 


58.9 

21.9 
11.0 

8.2 


176 

358 

227 

65 


ToUl 


144,080 


100.0 


418,250 


100.0 


190 


Upper Division 












State colleges 

University of California 
Independent colleges and 


21,701 

16,149 


39.4 

29.4 


96,300 

50,450 


55.9 

29.3 


344 

212 


universities 


17,174 


31.2 


25,550 


14.8 


49 


Total... 


55,024 


100.0 


172,300 


100.0 


213 


Graduate Division 












State colleges 


2,681 


12.0 


11,950 


19.0 


346 


University of California 
Independent colleges and 


12,922 


58.1 


39,650 


62.9 


207 


universities 


6,643 


29.9 


11,400 


18.1 


72 


Total 


22,246 


100.0 


63,000 


100.0 


183 


Specials, not classified* 












Junior colleges 

State colleges.. 

Independent colleges and 


1,956 

94 


— 


5,050 


— 





universities 


2,215 


— 


2,750 


— 


— 


ToUl 


4,265 





7,800 


.... 




All Lewis 












Junior colleges. 


91,162 


40.4 


251,400 


38.0 


176 


State colleges 


44,528 


19.7 


200,000 


30 2 


349 


University of California 
Independent colleges and 


43,101 


19.1 


136,000 


20.6 


216 


universities 


46,824 


20.8 


73,950 


11.2 


58 


ToUl 


225,615 


100.0 


661,350 


100.0 


193 



“S* *•^'5 “*» Kcommenditions made 

c.b&?srth2 s ise ‘*“‘^“** «**» «•** I'd the e 



V lUWCC QlVll 

▼c»jty of California to the junior coUcges. 

. Students not classified either by division 

ttblCta 



or hf college clits. These are omitted from liter 
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Again, in terms of each one hundred students in the lower division 
for each of these segments in 1958, lower division enrollments in 
1975 would be 276 in the junior colleges, 458 in the state colleges, 
327 in the University of California, and 165 in the independent 
colleges and universities. 

At both the upper and the graduate division levels, as shown in 
Table 4, the greatest increases are projected for the state colleges, 
followed by the University and the independent colleges and univer- 
sities, in that order. The proportion of the total number of upper 
division students who were enrolled in the state colleges would in- 
crease from 39 per cent to 56 per cent between 1958 and 1975, that 
of the University would remain at 29 per cent, and the independent 
colleges and universities would drop from 31 to 15 per cent. 

The situation at the graduate division level would be similar, with 
the state colleges registering the greatest relative gains, the Univer- 
sity’s enrollment reflecting a smaller but still substantial gain, and 
the independent colleges and universities registering a relative 
decline. 

In addition to the problem of unequal rates of growth among the 
four segments, there is the problem of how enrollments will be dis- 
tributed among the individual institutions of both the State College 
System and the University of California. Given a continuation of 
the status quo there will be a very large diversity among the rates 
of increase at the various state colleges and campuses of the Uni- 
versity. Table S indicates the degree of this diversity for each exist- 
ing and authorized state college, and Table 6 gives the same informa- 
tion for the different campuses of the University. 

It is clear that unless present enrollment trends are modified in 
some way, there will result within a few years grave overcrowding 
of site capacity on certain state college and University of California 
campuses markedly exceeding planning figures adopted by the re- 
spective boards. At the same time, other campuses will have large 
amounts of unused space. 

FINDINGS 

1. More than one million students will be enrolled in institutions 
of higher education in California in 1975; of these, 66i,350 
will be full-time students. This is nearly triple the full-time 
enrollment for 1958. 
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TABLE 5 

Status Quo Full-time Enrollment Projections for Each Existing and 
Authorized State College, 1958-1975 * 



Coiicge 



Alameda^ 

California Polytechnic (Kcllogg-Voorhis 

Campus) 

California Polytechnic (San Luis Obispo 

Campus) 

Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Long Beach 

Los Angles 

North Bay* 

Orange* 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Fernando 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

Stanislaus* 



Totals- 



1958 

Reported 

enroiiment 


1975 

Projected 

enrollment 


Per cent 
increase 
1975 over 1958 


— 


8,0S0 


• - • • 


1,101 


1S,700 


1,326 


3,796 


11,0S0 


191 


2,608 


S,6S0 


117 


4,3S8 


8,SOO 


95 


1,397 


4,300 


208 


4,380 


24,850 


467 


3,334 


28,550 


756 





2,500 







9,900 




2,709 


7,250 


‘168 


S,S73 


20,150 


262 ‘ 


987 


18,100 


1,734 


S,250 


8,200 


56 


9,03S 


24,900 


176 


— 


2,350 




'44,S28 


200,000 


349 



projections^ they do not take into account recommendations made 
elMwbere m tnit repm to divert lower division students from the state coUeses and the Univer- 
sity of California to the junior colleges. 

^ Began 9peration in the fall of 1959. 

* Authorized but not yet in operation. 



2. On the basis of the status quo trends the largest relative growth 
at all levels by 1975 will be in the state colleges, which are 
expected to increase their proportion of the total enrollment 
over that existing in 1958 in all three divisional levels— the 
lower division, upper division, and graduate. The University of 
California will increase its proportion of total enrollments dur- 
ing this period at all levels except the upper division, which is 
expected to show a slight decrease. Although both the junior 
colleges and the independent colleges and universities will expe- 
rience a large numerical increase, each will enroll a proportion- 
ately smaller share of the total number of students in 1975 
than it did in 1958. For the independent colleges and universi- 
ties this decline will be reflected at all three levels. 

3. The greatest growth for both the state colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California is expected to take place in lower divisioii 
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enrollments, while in the independent colleges and universities 
the greatest growth will occur at the graduate level. 

4. Enrollment increases will vary tremendously among the several 
state colleges and among the campuses of the University of 
California as can be seen from Tables S and 6. In fact, the 
projected increases at some of these state colleges and campuses 
of the University will increase the enrollments well above plan- 
ning estimates developed by the State Department of Education 
and the University of California, as well as exceeding the maxi- 
mum enrollments recommended elsewhere in this report. (See 
Chapter VI.) At the same time, other institutions in both sys- 
tems will be attracting far fewer students than they could ac- 
commodate. 

Distortions Revealed by Status Quo Projections 

It appears from the status quo projections that unless restrictions 
of some kind are placed on enrollment growth at the state colleges 
and the campuses of the University of California, these tv»;o seg- 
ments will be enrolling a much larger proportion of the total num- 

TABLE 6 



Status Quo Full-time Enrollment Projections for Each Existing and Authorized 
Campus of the University of California, 1958-1975 * 



Campus 


1958 

Reported 

enrollment 


1975 

Projected 

enrollment 


Percent 
increase 
1975 over 1958 


Berkeley 


19,198 


43,950 


129 


Davis— 


2,341 


7,750 


231 


La Jolla 


tS3 


t3,650 




Los Angeles 


16,274 


35,600 


"119 


Riverside 


991 


7,050 


611 


Santa Barbara 


2,710 


9,900 


■ 265 


Southeast Los Angeles-Orange*. 





16,950 




South Central Coast* 




8,550 




San Francisco-Medical 


l’S34 


2,600 


“69 


Totals - 


43,101 


136,000 


216 



* Since these tre status quo piojections> they do not take into account recommendatioas made 
elsewhere in this report to divert lower division students from the state colleges and the Univer* 
sity of California to the junior colleges. 

{ Graduate students in the Institute of Oceanography only. 

Approved os a general canmus by The Regents in 1957. 

^ Approved by The Regents but not yet in operation. 
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ber of students in California institutions in 1975 than in 1958. Fur- 
thermore, despite the large increases in the number of students at 
the upper division and graduate level which these two segments will 
be called upon to absorb, the greatest increases in both these systems 
will be, under status quo projections, in the lower division. 

It is the belief of the Survey Team that such expansion by these 
two systems is inconsistent with the best interests of the state. In 
order to absorb these increases, and still meet their responsibilities 
for upper and graduate division students, many of the state colleges 
and campuses of the University will be enlarged far above the capac- 
ity of their sites, necessitating acquisition of added acreage — often in 
crowded urban centers — at excessively high costs. 

The Survey Team is of the further belief that the Restudy recom- 
mendation approved by both boards and stated here is a sound one: 
that “the University of California emphasize policies leading to the 
reduction of lower division enrollments in relation to those of the 
upper and graduate divisions, and that the state colleges pursue 
poUcies which will have a similar effect.” * 

The Survey Team is convinced that the percentage increase in 
the lower division ought to be highest in the junior colleges, chiefly 
because of the following reasons: 

1. Easy accessibility to students and the consequent reduction 
in cost to them 

2. The high scholastic records made in both the state colleges and 
the University by junior college transfers 

3. The junior college screening function of indicating those stu- 
dents most likely to succeed in their education beyond the 
lower division 

4. The adopted policy, in California’s tripartite system of public 
higher education for the University and the state colleges to 
place increased emphasis on upper division and graduate pro- 
grams 

5. The diversion of a portion of lower division students from the 
state colleges and the University of California to the junior 

* T. R* McConnell, T. C. Holfp and H. H. Semani, A Rmtudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education, Sacramento: California State Dei>artment of Education, 1955, p* 44. This 
recommendation was approved by the Liaison Commi^ee on December 18, 1954, by the State 
Board of Education on January 3, 1955, and by the Regents on March 18, 1955. 
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colleges to aid in controlling the unmanageable size of certain 
institutions as shown in Tables 5 and 6. 

6. Costs per student to the stave for both operation and plant 
are lower in the junior colleges than in the state colleges and the 
University 

conclusions 

On the basis of the foregoing, the Master Plan Survey Team came 
to the following conclusions: , 

1. That by 1975 about 50,000 of the lower division students, who, 
according to the status quo projections, will be enrolled in the 
state collies and the University of California, should be accom- 
modated in the junior colleges 

2. That such diversion will not directly prevent any high school 
graduate from continuing his education beyond the lower divi- 
sion if he can meet the transfer requirements into any four- 
year institution 

3. That methods to achieve this diversion should be developed 
by the respective boards and the Co-ordinating Council 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As one means of achieving this diversion of lower division stu- 
dents from the state colleges and the University of California to the 
junior colleges, the Survey Team recommends the folUnvingt 

In order to implement more fully the action of The Regents of the 
University of California and the State Board of Education in 1955 
that “the University of California emphasize policies leading to the 
reduction of lower division enrollments in relation to those of the 
upper and graduate divisions, and the state colleges pursue policies 
which will have a similar effect,” the percentage of undergraduates 
in the lower division of both the state colleges and the University 
be gradually decreased ten percentage points below that existing in 
1960 (estimated to be 51 per cent in both segments) by 1975. It is 
further recommended that the determination of the means by which 
this recommendation can best be carried out be the responsibility 
of the governing boards.^ 

^ It it estimated that Au recommendation would result in the transfer of some 40,000 lower 
division students to the junior colleges by 1975« It is expected that the recommendation to select 
sute college students from the upper 33V^ per cent of all public high s^ool naduates and the 
University from the upper \2Vk per cent, together with the recommendation that all ^ limited’* 
students be required to meet xegtuar admission requirementSt will make up another 10,000. 
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Modified Projections 

The conclusions reached by the Master Plan Survey after studying 

the status quo enrollment projections led the team to request the 

Department of Finance to prepare a set of modified projections. 

These were to be based on the Allowing assumptions in adition to 

the first four of those made earlier in this chapter under the heading 

“Assumptions.” 

1. That diversion of full-time lower division students from state 
colleges and University of California campuses to junior col- 
leges will be undertaken so as to result in approximately 50,000 
such students being diverted in 1975 

2. That the respective boards of the State College System and the 
University of California will devise measures that will reduce 
the overcrowding of certain of their institutions beyond reason- 
able site capacity and will increase the numbers attending less 
crowded institutions of both systems 

3. That the ’ower division proportion of the full-time undergrad- 
uate enrollment of the two public segments will be reduced 
gradually so that by 1975 it will be, for each segment, hi the 
neighborhood of 41 per cent. This would be, in each case, a 
system-wide average, not necessarily true for each campus 
within the system. 

4. That the most rapid rate of lower division growth during 
the period 1960 to 1975 will be in the junior colleges, since 
this segment is least costly, per student, to the state 

5. That during this period, in addition to the already authorized 
s.ate college and state university campuses, two new state 
colleges, as elsewhere recommended in this report, will be 
established and put into operation 

6. That the state will encourage development by local communi- 
ties of additional junior colleges as needed, contributing more 
heavily to their support than in the past and making state funds 
available to pay for part of the cost cf their construction 

7. That the modification of freshman entrance requirements to 
state colleges and the University of California, as recommended 
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in Chapter V, will be adopted, as well as those modifications 
affecting entrance to those institutions with advanced standing 

It is evident that the administrative decisions that will be necessary 
to put these assumptions into effect, — +her iiian the broad statements 
of assumed policy themselves, will dc^^rmine the numbers of students 
in each system and their distribution by institution and campus. The 
Survey Team has left to the respective governing boards the determi- 
nation of how, for example, students are to be diverted from an 
overcrowded to a less crowded campus within the same system. 
Clearly, any one of a number of methods of achieving this end might 
be used, each with its own effect on the enrollment of individual 
campuses. Further, it is obvious that whatever means are used will 
result in some net loss or shrinkage since a student not admitted to 
the campus of his first choice may ch^^^ ge his educational plans 
completely. 

Because the preparation of modified projections in detailed figures 
b} area, institution, and division level involved “second guessing” a 
large number of administrative decisions and policies, the detailed 
projections will be presented only in the Techical Committee Report. 
Therefore, modified enrollment projections are shown here only for 
segment and level. 

Tables 7 and 8 show how the Survey recommendations for the 
diversion of lower division students to the junior colleges will have 
affected the pattern of higher education enrollments by 1975. To 
bring this modification about is the continuing responsibility of the 
respective boards and the Co-ordinating Council, who can thus insure 
that henceforth enrollments in public higher education in the state 
shall be on a planned and rational, rather than haphazard basis. 
Some consideration of methods by which the correction of distorted 
enrollments can be brought about is included in Chapter V. 

The modification of status quo enrollment trends, as these trends 
are presented in Tables 7-10 show how students might be distributed 
among the segments of California higher education by 1975. As noted 
in the explanatory footnotes to Tables 7 and 8, the conditions set 
by the team are not completely met by the modified figures. The 
team recognizes, however, that many unpredictable factors will un- 
doubtedly influence the ultimate actual, as distinct from projected, 
enrollments. 



TABLE 7 



Rate of Growth in FulUtime Lower Division Enrollment by Segment, 
Status Quo, and Modified Projections, 1958 to 1975 



Segment 


1958 

Reported 

enrollment 


1975 

Statui qvo 
projectioni 


1975 

Modified 

projectioni 


Number 


Per cent 
of growth 


Number 


Per cent 
of growth 


Junior college! 

State coilegea 

University of California 

Independent collegei 

Total 


89,206 

20,052 

14,030 

20,792 


246,350 

91,750 

45,900 

34,250 


176 

358 

227 

65 


•288,950 

67,400 

28,800 

34,250 


••224 

236 

105 

65 


144,080 


413,250 


190 


419,400 


191 



*! ■ ??! *■ **1**^“ enroUeet shown hen hetsroen sUtut quo and modified 

*• should have been diverted by 1975. 



TABLE 8 



Percentage Distribution of Full-time Undergraduate Enrollment by Level, State 
Colleges and University of California-1975 Modified Projections 



Level 


State collegei 


University of Calilbmia 


Number of 
itudenta 


Per cent of 
undergraduate! 


Number of 
itudenti 


Per cent of 
undergraduate! 


Lower diviaion^ 


67,400 

100,600 

168,000 


40.0 

60.0 
100.0 


28,800 

49,350 

78,150 


36.9 

63.1 

100.0 


Upper division 


Undergraduate 





e...* v*!v ptojecdoiu ^uce Ae low« division proportion of all undergraduata cnrollfflent 

for both seguients somewhat below the team’s recommendation as quoted above. 



TABLE 9 

Percentage Distribution of Full-time Enrollment by Segment and Level, 
1975 Modified Projections 



Segment 



Level 


Junior 

colleges 


State 

colleges 


Ucivmitf of 
1 Californis 


Independent colleges 
aud universities 


Number 

of 

students 


Per 

cent 


Number 

of 

students 


Per 

cent 


Number 

of 

students 


Per 

cent 


Number 

of 

students 


Per 

cent 


Lower division 


288,950 


100.0 


67,400 


37.3 


28,800 


24.2 


34,250 


48.1 


Upper division 






100,600 


55.7 


49,350 


41.6 


25,550 


35.9 


Graduate division 


— 


-- 


12,650 


7.0 


40,600 


34.2 


11,400 


16.0 


Total 


288,950 


100.0 


180,650 


100.0 


118,750 


100.0 


71,200 


100.0 
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8>™s the status quo projections for the 
years 1960, 1965, 1970 and 1975, as compared with actual full-time 
enrollments for the years 1955, 1957, and 1958 by segment and 
level of hi^er education in the state. Somewhat similar information 
Im the modified projections is found in Tables 7 to 10 in this chapter. 

e purprae of Table 11 is to show a comparison of the distribution 
of the projected enrollments under the status quo and modified olans 
for the years, 1965, 1970, and 1975. 



TABLE 11 

Comparison of^h., Q„o and Modified Foll-lime Enrollment Projections 
by Segments and Levels for 1965, 1970, and 1975 



Type, 



tnstitution 



All institutions 

All levels 

Lower division, 
Upper division, 



Public junior coUeges 
Lower division 



State colleges 

All levels!... 

Lower division 

Upper division 

Graduate 



Independent colleges 
All levels.......... 

Lower div'ision 

Upper division 

Graduate 



Independent universities 

All levels 

Lower division 

Upper division 

Graduate 



University of California 

All levels., 

Lower division 

Upper division 

Graduate 



Status Quo Projections' for 


j Modified Projections* for 


196S 


1970 


1975 


i' 

1 1965 

( 


1970 


1975 




530,100 

342,000 

137,.^00 

50,600 


653,550 

418,2.50 

172.300 

63,000 


i 

392,900 

263,450 

92,200 

37,050 


526,050 

342,900 

131,450 

51,700 


659,550 

419,400 

175,500 

64,650 




201,100 


246,350 


169,650 


225,900 


288,950 


- 104,950 

- 50,550 

- 48,300 

6,300 


157,150 

73,350 

74,600 

9,200 


200.000 

91,750 

96,300 

11,950 


98,950 

45,850 

46,800 

6,300 


145,200 

59,700 

75,650 

9,850 


180.650 
67,400 
100,600 

12.650 


- 77,000 

- 27,150 
. 27,850 
. 22,000 


106,050 

35,950 

39.000 

31,100 


136,000 
45,900 ' 
50,450 ! 
39,650 I 


66,2 ”0 
20,3.50 
23.900 
22,030 


89.150 

25,700 

31,900 

31,550 


118,7.50 

28.800 

49,350 

40,600 


37,700 

21,250 

13,400 

3,050 


44,500 
25,050 
1 5,650 
3,800 


48,900 
27,500 
17,100 ll 
4,300 ji 


37,700 

21,250 

13,400 

3,050 


44,500 

25,0.50 

15.6.50 

3,800 


48,900 

27,500 

17,100 

4,€00 


20.350 

6,350 

8,100 

5,900 


21, .300 
6,5.50 
8,250 
6,500 


22,300 
6.7.50 .1 
8,450 !| 
7,100 jl 

!! 


20,3.50 

6.3.50 

8,100 

5,900 


21, .300 
6,5.50 
8,250 
6,500 


22..300 

6,7.50 

8.450 

7,100 



three years because of^the difference ^oceSures somewhat for each of the 

P^9Jcc;ions differ from those in Table 2 tecau^e sneedi?'’?*! 
table but not in this one, Dccause special students arc included in that 

•ibid. 
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The main purpose of the modified projections as shown earlier 
in this report is to divert lower division students from the state col- 
leges and the University of California to the junior colleges. Table 11 
shows that under this plan lower division enrollments in the state 
colleges in 1975 are 67,400 as compared with 91,750 under the status 
quo projections. For the University of California, comparable figures 
are 28,800 and 45,900. As would be expected, the impact of these 
reductions in the state colleges and the University of California is 
shown in the increase of lower division enrollments in the junior 
colleges from 246,350 in 1975 under the status quo plan to 288,950 
under the modified plan. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is the belief of the Survey Team that modification of the status 
quo projected distribution of enrollments among the various segments 
of higher education is necessary. Achievement of modified projections 
based on the assumptions given earlier in this chapter will place 
emphasis in the state colleges and the University of California on 
the divisional levels most appropriate to their defined functional 
responsibilities. Such modifications will allow these segments to con- 
centrate more of their resources on the upper division and graduate 
students who will be seeking admission in greater numbers in the 
years ahead. The reduction in the number of lower division students 
attending these institutions will, moreover, contribute to the further 
strengthening of California’s well-developed junior college program. 
This program is noteworthy in that it provides high caliber lower 
division education conveniently located to most of the college-age 
population at a cost to the state much below that which can be 
offered by either of the other publicly controlled segments; in addi- 
tion, it provides a wide variety of other post-high-school educational 
services required by mid-twentieth century society. 



Chapter V 



STUDENTS: THE PROBLEM OF QUALITY 

Problems of selection and retention loomed large in the Survey. 
The quality of an institution and that of U system of higher education 
are determined to a considerable extent by the abilities of thrc® it 
admits and retains as students. This applies to all levels — Slower divi- 
sion, upper division, and graduate. It is also true for all segments, but 
the emphases are different. The junior colleges are required by law 
to accept all high school graduates (even nongraduates may enter 
under some circumstances); therefore the junior colleges must pro- 
tect their quality by applying retention standards rigid enough to guar- 
antee that taxpayers’ money is not wasted on individuals who lack 
capacity or the will to succeed in their studies. If the state colleges 
and the University have real differentiation of functions between 
them, they should have substantially different admission requirements. 
Both should be exacting (in contrast to public higher educational 
institutions in most other states) because the junior colleges relieve 
them of the burden of doing remedial work. Both have a heavy 
obligation to the state to restrict the privilege of entering and remain- 
ing to those who are well above average in the college-age group. 

The subject matter covered by this chapter includes some topics 
specifically assigned to the Technical Committee on Selection and 
Retention of Students, including the following: 

1. Measures of the validity of entrance requirements 

2. Admissions policies and procedures 

3. Retention of students 

4. Getting the best students in the right institutions 

Because the direction of the Survey Team’s thinking ran counter 
to that of the Technical Committee on several important issues, it 
should be understood that some of the recommendations that follow 
are those of the Survey Team and not those of the Technical Com- 
mittee. 
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Measures of the Validity of Entrance Requirements 

The Technical Committee suggested as a guiding principle that 
admission requirements are valid for any one college if, first, they 
serve to qualify for admission those applicants whose educational 
purposes are properly met by the college and whose abilities and 
training indicate probable scholastic success in the college and, sec- 
ondly, they serve to eliminate applicants not meeting these require- 
ments. 

The SurvQT Team, however, found other considerations that mod- 
ify and interpret the principle stated. Each public institution cannot 
write its own charter but must fit into the uniform rules and regu- 
lations of the system of which it is a part. The usefulness of validity 
studies based on grades received in an institution can be destroyed 
if disproportionately high grades are awarded by it; therefore, con- 
tinuous study of grading standards is necessary in order to reassure 
taxpayers and other institutions and segments of higher education 
that comparable standards exist in judging scholastic success. More- 
over, state-supported institutions have an obligation to adjust their 
offerings and admissions policies to meet the long-run needs and to 
fit the fiscal capabilities of the state, as ascertained by constitutional 
and statutory authorities. 

The Technical Committee suggested the following four common 
measures of validity: 

1. Scholastic success in the first semester or year 

2. Continuance in college 

3. Rate of dismbsal for poor scholastic performance 

4. Comparative standing on objective tests 

The Technical Committee regards scholastic success as the best 
single measure of validity. The Survey Team agrees, but prefers 
the use of several criteria in combination. 

APPLYING VALIDITY CRITERIA 

The data made available to the Survey Team by the three public 
segments fall far short of the completeness desired for judging the 
validity of admissions requirements. Junior college statistics are 
inadequate as grounds for support of, or opposition to, the existing 
“open-door” policy that admits students from all levels of ability. 
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State college data cover too short a period and are insufficiently com- 
prehensive. The University figures, while more complete, are weak on 
testing. 

Scholastic Success. Data from seven state colleges, for 1958-59 
(see Technical Committee report), shows that 55 per cent of the 
freshmen admitted with five recommending units and 54 per cent 
of those admitted with six failed to make a C average in t’ *.r first 
year. The records of those with seven recommending units (47 per 
cent below C) and with eight (44 per cent below C) indicate mar- 
ginal validity that should be reinforced by a high score on a standard 
aptitude test. 

Among the alternative University admission plans in use during 
1957-58, judging from data in the Technical Committee report, the 
following are of doubtful validity: six A or B grades in last two 
years, “exceptions to rules,” \2 A ox B grades in last three years, 
and “highest 10 per cent of class.” 

^ Continuance in College. Persistence of students in higher educa- 
tion obviously is affected by a variety of factors that are largely 
outside the control of an institution unless the institution refuses to 
admit those with characteristics that make them higher potential 
dropouts. Low socioeconom status, poor health, emotional insta- 
bility, and marital involven.> .its are common explanations of with- 
drawal and no return. The public institutions, located in urban set- 
tings and with mainly commuting students, would be expected to have 
lower persistence rates than private institutions with campus life and 
living accommodations for most students. 

The state college materials supplied to the Survey Team provide 
almost no index to persistence of students admitted as fresiimen 
over the whole undergraduate period. The “native” is shown as more 
likely to continue through the junior and senic* years than the “trans- 
fer” student. The transfer who was eligible on the basis of his high 
school record is more persistent than t;.e transfer who was not eli- 
gible. (Data taken from the Technical Committee Report) 

Th“ University records for all campuses show, in sample years, 
a I ersistence rate of about 55 per cent of entering freshmen in the 
eighth semester after entrance either receiving degree or still stu- 
dents (Technical Committee report). About 45 per cent withdrew 
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before completing the eighth semester following admission. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all withdrawals were below a C average at the 
time of exit. 

Rate of Dismissal. This evidence indicates that around 15 per 
cent of the University freshmen entrants leave with scholastic defi- 
ciencies within the four-year period. This is a relatively small attri- 
tion for scholastic failure and indicates that the existing admission 
standards must be reasonably well-suited to the selection of students 
equipped for the level of work undertaken in the University. Discus- 
sion of dismissal will be resumed under “Retention” later in this 
chapter. 

Standing on Tests. The Technical Committee declares: “Properly 
compared, the objective test is a better measure of the quality of 
the students admitted to a college than either the withdrawal or 
dismissal measures. Measured by correlations with instructors’ grades 
in college, however, the objective test is not as good a measure of 
the quality of an admitted class as is the scholastic record of the 
first semester or first year for judgment on the basis of the purposes 
of the individual institution.” 

Scores on standardized tests may be particularly useful in compar- 
ing students in different institutions of the same system, of other 
segments in California, and of the nation as a whole. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The junior colleges, state colleges, and University make sta- 
tistical studies of their entrance requirements, and report an- 
nually, in standard form, to the co-ordinating agency on validity 
judged by (a) scholastic success, (b) persistence, (c) rate of 
dismissal, and (d) scores on standard tests 

2. Each public segment report annually to the co-ordinating agency 
on its grading standards, providing data on such matters as: 

a. Distribution of undergraduate grades awarded (proportion 
of each grade given for each institution, department, and by 
lower and upper division) 

b. Its grading differential with other institutions or segments 
as computed from the records made by transfers 
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Admissions Policies and Procedures 

The junior colleges admit both high school graduates and non- 
graduates. Education Code Section 5706 requires junior colleges, 
assuming residence requirements are met, to accept “any high school 
graduate and any other person over eighteen years of age 
capable of profiting from the instruction offered.” The results of a 
questionnaire circulated at the request of the Technical Committee, 
to which 56 junior colleges replied, indicate that (a) 50 admit any 
high school graduate; (b) 36 admit any person over eighteen years of 
3-gc; (c) 30 admit some students on a probationary basis. 

The state college basic requirement is stated in terms of seven 
or more Carnegie units during the last three years in high school with 
A ox B grades, but with no subject prescription except that physical 
education and military sciences are excluded. In 1958 about 80 per 
cent of first-time freshmen used this plan. Students with five or six 
units may enter if they score at or above the twentieth percentile on 
the national norm of a standard college aptitude test. As shown in the 
discussion of “validity,” the latter group experiences difficulty, and 
over one-half fails to make a C average in their first year. Some 12 
per cent of first-time freshmen entered by this method in 1958. Out- 
side of the regular pattern of admission are three categories which 
were used to admit first-time freshmen: (1) “other” (foreign, out-of- 
state, and others not meeting standards in Section 925 (a) or (b) of 
California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education); (2) “adult 
special;” and (3) “nondegree programs.” In 1958 these methods 
accounted for 7 per cent of first-time freshman admittees. 

For the University of California, the basic requirement is a 5 
average in the last three years, expressed in grade points, in a pattern 
of 10 high school academic subjects; one year in American history and 
civics, three in English, one in algebra, one in geometry, one in labora- 
tory science, two in foreign language, and one additional in either 
mathematics, foreign language, or laboratory science. About 90 per 
cent of the University’s entering freshmen qualify under this plan. 
About 10 per cent qualify under alternative plans, including “highest 
10 per cent in class,” 12 A ox B grades in last three years, six A ox B 
grades in last two years, and “exceptions to the rules.” The validity 
of all four of these secondary methods is considerably lower than 
for the basic requirement. 
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Public institutions ordinarily admit all students above a minimum 
“floor,” who meet stated, basic entrance requirements; private insti- 
tutions often have both “floor” and a selective process for choosing 
among applicants who meet minimum requirements. It may be that 
the state colleges and the University in particular will have to work 
out some si i combination plan in order to select the best students 
from the forthcoming flood of applicants. Both the state colleges and 
the University have made use of scholastic aptitude tests in the past. 
However, beginning in 1960, these will be required of all applicants 
for admission to both segments. 

The admission of transfer students is especially important in Cali- 
fornia’s tripartite system, because over one-half of all lower division 
instruction within the state — including private institutions — is done 
by junior colleges. Among the many useful services of the junior 
colleges is that of providing a proving ground for those who have not 
made records in high school good enough to justify direct entry into 
senior college. Thus quality control over lateral entry rises in impor- 
tance now that the new student in state colleges and on University 
campuses is so often a junior rather than a freshman. 

Beginning in 1961, the state colleges will require would-be transfer 
students who were not eligible on the basis of high school records to 
present a C (2.0 grade point) average on 60 units of college work, 
or a B (3.0) average on not less than 24 units. State colleges nor- 
mally accept all junior college courses in computing minimum grade- 
point averages of applicants for transfer. 

The University policy governing the acceptance of transfer stu- 
dents is stated by an Academic Senate rule requiring the Board of 
Admissions to “maintain the standard of preparation required of 
students who enter the University of California,” in the admission of 
applicants for advanced standing. Effective in 1957, transfer students 
who were ineligible on the basis of their high school records have 
been required to present a 2.4 grade-point average on 60 or more 
units, or a 2.4 on 30, plus a satisfactory score on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. 

In view of the foregoing, the Survey Team later recommends some 
changes in the admission policies of both the state colleges and the 
University of California. Joint Staff studies based on examination of 
transcripts of 73,679 California public high school graduates in 43 
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counties showed that 12.8 per cent of these graduates met the B aver- 
age in the “a” to “f” subject pattern for admission to the University 
of California and an additional 30.1 per cent for a total of 42.9 per 
cent) met the state college admission requirement under which most 
students are admitted to the state colleges.^ (That requirement is 7 
Carnegie units of course work in subjects other than physical educa- 
tion and military science with grades of i4 or B (not an average) in 
the last three years of high school.) 

According to the state college section in the report of the Technical 
Committee on Selection and Retention of Students, 80 per cent of 
the new freshmen admitted to the state colleges in 1958 met this re- 
quirement. 

Other methods by which students are admitted to the University 
of California and the state colleges are discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter. Taking these into account, it is estimated that approximately IS 
per cent of public high school graduates qualify for admission to 
the University of California and some SO per cent to the state colleges. 

The recommendation which follows is that these per cents be re- 
duced to 12^ and 33^ respectively. The important question is what 
effect it will have on the opportunity of California public high school 
graduates to continue their education in publicly supported institu- 
tions in the state. The position of the Master Plan Survey Team is 
that so long as any high school graduate can be admitted to a junior 
college (at present non-high-school graduates may be admitted), it 
will not reduce that opportunity for students able and willing to meet 
the requirements for transfer to the upper division in the state col- 
leges and the University of California. Figure 4 shows graphically 
this situation. 

The Survey Team has received the general impression that insuffi- 
cient attention is given to the selection and orientation of transfer 
students in both the state colleges and the University. Both systems 
should be asked regularly how their transfer students are doing and 
whether the standards of 2.0 for the state colleges and 2.4 for the 
University are high enough for a transfer student who was deficient 
in high school grades. 



9l- Browne, “A Study of the EliRibility of Graduates of California 
f. w*" . *f“. Enrollment in Cahfomu Public Institutions of lii^er Learnins," 

California Schools, XXX December, 1959, 501. “ 
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WHO IS DENIED ACCESS TO PUILICLY SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS? 

1. At a fraihmom No groduafo from on occroditod high Khool. 

2. To uppor diviiion workt (o) Sfudonli who foil to ochiovo a "C" ovorogo in lowor diviiion 
work; (b) Junior collogo itudonti who foil to ochiovo tho minimum grodo-point ovorogo 
in 56 unit! or work. 



FIGURE 4 

Eligibility for Public Higher Education 

(Undoi Moitor Plan Survoy Propoiali) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that: 

1. In order to raise materially standards for admission to the 
lower division, the state colleges select first-time freshmen from 
the top one-third ^ (33^ per cent) and the University from the 
top one-eighth* (12^ per cent) of all graduates of California 
public high schools with the following provisions: 



* As defined by the State College System. 

* As defined by the University of Cilifomia. 
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a. Continuation of existing special programs and curricula in- 
volving exceptions to this rule subject to approval by the 
respective boards, and these to be kept to a minimum, and 
those that are continued to be reported annually to the co- 
ordinating agency. Any new special programs and curricula 
involving such exceptions to be approved by the co-ordinating 
agency. 

b. Graduates of private and out-of-state secondary schools to 
be held to equivalent levels. 

2. Implementation of Recommendation 1 be left to the two systems 
with the following provisions: 

a. Each to have the new requirements in force for students ad- 
mitted for Fall, 1962 

b. Inasmuch as the Survey Team favors acceptance in both 
systems of a requirement that all, or almost all, of the recom- 
mending units for admission shall be in college preparatory 
courses, that the application of such a requirement be care- 
fully studied during 1960, and this principle be applied as 
fully as possible throughout both systems 

3. For both the state colleges and the University, freshman admis- 
sions through special procedures outside the basic requirements 
of recommending units of high school work or aptitude tests 
or both (such as specials and exceptions to the rules) be limited 
to 2 per cent of all freshman admissions in each system for a 
given year. Furthermore, that all “limited” students be re- 
quired to meet regular admission standards.^ 

4. Junior college functions now carried by state colleges and non- 
degree lower division programs at any state college or Univer- 
sity campus (other than extension) be subject to the following 
rule: 

The equivalent of junior college out-of-district tuition be 
charged beginning in Fall, 1960, against the counties of resi- 
dence of all lower division students who are ineligible to =-dmis- 
sion by regular standards, and the funds collected paid to the 
General Fund of the statj. 



* State Board of Education action maket tliis effective Fall of 1960. 
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Furthermore, that such junic. college functions now carried by 
state colleges at state expense be terminated not later than 
July 1, 1964, all admittees thereafter being required to meet 
standard entrance requirements 

5. The state colleges and the University require a minimum of at 
least 56 units of acceptable advanced standing credit before 
considering the admission of applicants ineligible to admission 
as freshmen because of inadequate grades in high school, except 
for curricula that require earlier transfer,® and excjpt also 
that each state college and campus of the University, through 
special procedures developed by each, be permitted to accept 
for earlier transfer not more than 2 per cent of all students who 
make application for advanced standing in any year 

6. Undergraduate applicants to the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity who are legally resident in other states be required to meet 
higher entrance requirements than are required of residents of 
California, such out-of-state applicants to stand in the upper 
half of those ordinarily eligible. Furthermore, that there be 
developed and applied a common definition of legal residence for 
these public segments. 

7. A study of the transfer procedures to both the University and 
the state colleges be undertaken through the co-ordinating 
agency during 1960 with the view of tightening them. Evidence 
available to the Master Plan Survey Team indicates the need 
for such action. 

8. A continuing committee on selection, admission, and retention 
as a part of the co-ordinating agency be established, to make 
further studies in these fields (see Recommendations 1 and 2 
on pages 73 and 74) and to report annually to the appropriate 
agencies and persons on: 

a. Transfer procedures as indicated in Recommendation 7 

b. State college and University procedures in admission to the 
graduate division 

* Both qrstems have already adopted 60 unit rules for such transfer students, hut each left a 

j(p bypass it. The state colleges allow admission on 24 units with B avcrag<:; the University, 
on 30 or more with 2.4 grade point average and a sadsfactoiy score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. 
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c. The desirability of differing standards of admission for the 

varying programs within each segment of publicly supported 
institutions 

9. Private institutions of higher education in California in the 

approaching period of heavy enrollments strive for increased 

excellence by adopting rigorous admission and retention stand- 
ards. 

Retention 

All 56 junior colleges reporting in 1959 made use of probation 
(in 1954 only 26 per cent did so), and all used dismissal for scho- 
lastic fmlure, but standards and practices varied widely among them. 
The Administrative Code authorizes the state colleges to place on 
probation or disqualify a regular student who fails to maintain a C 
average. Practices vary considerably under this rule. 

The University pattern generally (except in engineering and 
chemistry) is to place a student on probation if he is down six or 
more grade points at the close of the first semester or fails to make 
a C average in any subsequent semester, and to dismiss him if he 
fails to make a C average while on probation, or fails to make a C 
or above m four units, or fails to remove himself from probation 

after two semesters. Practices vary somewhat from school to school 
and college to college. 

The Technical Committee commented concerning retention of 
junior college freshmen: “Freshman students should not ordinarily 
be dismissed prior to the completion of one year in order that ample 
opportunity will be afforded for guidance and adjustment.” The Sur- 
vey Team agreed that in many cases this was in accord with good 
educational counseling practice, yet believed that any student who 
fails be “subject to dismissal,” whether he is actually separated or 
not, and that malinpring should not be permitted on any level of 
higher education. Vigorous use of probation and the threat of dis- 
missal may help some “late bloomers” to flower sooner. 

recommendations 
It is recommended that: 

1. Each segment strive for greater uniformity in policy and prac- 
tices on probation and dismissal; that among segments where 
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the programs are comparable, an effort be made to secure uni- 
formity in policy and practices on probation and dismissal; 
and that each segment report annually full retention statistics to 
the co-ordinating agency 

Getting the Best Students in the Appropriate Institutions 

The selection and retention devices suggested will not guarantee 
either that all able young Californians will go to college or university 
or that those who do will attend institutions best able to serve their 
needs. Among the formidable barriers that prevent many high school 
graduates of real ability from furthering their education are lack of 
incentive, early marriage, interruption for military service, and 
shortage of financial resources. 

What can be done to minimize the waste of talent that comes 
from such failure to develop capacities? Ambition commensurate 
with ability can be stimulated by high school and junior college 
counselors. Housing and plentiful job opportunities for married stu- 
dents often bring college within the realm of possibility for those 
who wed early. The availability of higher educational facilities in 
the community of residence constitutes an important inducement for 
young people to pursue academic studies. 

STATE scholarships AND FELLOWSHIPS 

Because recommendations on scholarships in both the Strayer 
Committee Report ® and the Restudy ^ undoubtedly had a bearing on 
the beginning of state awards to students, these are reviewed briefly 
here. 

The Strayer Committee Report of 1948 recommended the estab- 
lishment of a subsistence scholarship program to be administered 
jointly by the State Board of Education and The Regents of the Uni- 
versity and to make two different t)^es of awards as follows: (a) 
2,000 undergraduate awards of $750 each, to be made annually and 
to be used for attendance at any of the public higher education insti- 
tutions in the state and (b) 500 fellowships in the amount of $1,000 
each, to be awarded annually by The Regents of the University for 
use in the graduate and professional schools of the University. 

* Monroe £. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Stiayer, A Report of a Survey of 
the of California in Higher Education, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948, 

R, McConnell, T, C. Holy, and H. IL Semans, A Resiudy of the Needs of California in 
Htgfter Education, Sacramento, California State Department of Education, 1957, 
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In substance, the scholarship program recommended in the 1955 
Restudy provided for a maidmum of 3,200 undergraduate scholar- 
ships not to exceed $600 each and to be awarded annually to legal 
residents of California based on actual and demonstrated need. These 
awards could be used at either public or private institutions in the 
state for the payment of living expenses as well as tuition and fees. 
The recommendations further provided that owing to the shortage 
of teachers in the state 40 per cent of the total number of annual 
awards should be made to students preparing to teach. 

The California State Scholarship Program * adopted by the Legis- 
lature in 1955 has been the principal state mechanism for direct 
financial assistance to promising students. During 1959-1960 it pro- 
vided 2,560 students with tuition scholarships at a total cost of 
approximately $1,224,000. These undergraduate scholarships pay 
“tuition or necessary fees or both tuition and fees” up to $600 per 
academic year. In this respect the current program differs from that 
recommended in the Strayer Committee Report and the Restudy in 
that the awards may not be used for subsistence. In practice, they 
have been used more in private than in public institutions. Not only 
has the program afforded the youth of California a greater freedom 
of choice, it also may effect net savings to the taxpayers in both 
capital investment and operating costs. Independent institutions have 
been encouraged to expand enrollment and facilities; in the long 
run such expansion may relieve somewhat the pressure on public 
higher education. 

Three problems encountered by the Survey Team may be partially 
solved through expansion of the program. As more and more students 
apply for awards, and as tuition rates increase, there is need for 
additi ^al scholarships and higher stipends. In order to provide for 
the student with httle means of support or who prefers a public 
institution, some provision is needed for subsistence. To utilize more 
fully excess capacity in the graduate divisions of private and public 
institutions and to provide more nearly the supply of advanced degree 
holders required to meet the coming demand for college teachers, 
the program should be expanded upward to include the award of 
graduate fellowships. 



^is program fixes a terminal date of July 1, 1964 (Sci 



t^dcciion 

db 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The present scholarship program be expanded to include addi- 
tional scholarships to provide for the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of qualified applicants 

2. The amount of the scholarship be increased to compensate for 
additional educational costs since the original stipend was es- 
tablished 

3. In the event a state scholarship recipient elects to attend a 
junior college before entering a four-year institution, his schol- 
arship be retained for him, provided his junior college record 
meets the level required by the State Scholarship Commission 

4. In addition to the State Scholarship Program, a new and sep- 
arate bill be enacted to provide subsistence grants to recipients 
of state scholarships, the amount of such grants to be based on 
the financial need of the individual students, the maximum 
amount being that necessary to defray expenses of room and 
board at the average of such charges to the student in institu- 
tionally operated student residences 

5. In view of the need to divert more college graduates into teach- 
ing and the need for more funds to provide fellowship assist- 
ance to those in graduate training, a new State Graduate Fel- 
lowship Program be established to accomplish these purposes 
and to assist in making it possible for graduate schools to 
operate at as near capacity as possible 

ALLOCATION OF STUDENTS AMONG INSTITUTIONS 

In the section on “Modified Projections” in Chapter IV, diversion 
was proposed of approximately 50,000 lower division students in 1975 
from the State College System and from the University of California 
to junior colleges. The means of accomplishing this transfer are left 
to the governing boards of the two segments. The tightened admission 
standards, suggested earlier in this chapter, will help to divert many 
students to the junior colleges; so may overcrowded conditions on 
state college and University campuses. Persuasive counseling might 
help “sell” the merits of the junior colleges. Increased prestige of the 
junior colleges can amplify their attraction. Eventually, the systems 
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may have to resort to quotas and develop methods of selection in 
addition to basic admission requirements. 

Within each system a similar problem must be faced. The 1975 
status quo full-time enrollment projections for Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and San Jose state colleges exceed the 20,000 limit 
suggested by the Survey Team. Those for the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses of the University exceed the 27,500 maximum 
suggested. (See Tables 5 and 6 of Chapter IV.) Therefore, each 
system must find ways to divert applicants from one institution 
to another within the same segment. 

Obviously, this is a difficult and dangerous task, but it must be 
faced immediately by governing boards because some of the insti- 
tutions named will be approaching their ceilings even before 1965. 

If there is too long a delay, decisions may have to be made in an 
atmosphere of clamor and controversy not conducive to careful and 
deliberate consideration. 

Organizational and procedural aspects are relatively simple. Ad- 
missions offices will have to be expanded to administer any plan 
more complicated than enforcement of the basic admission require- 
ments. If subjective judgments are going to be made on applicants, 
beyond their scholastic records and aptitude scores, then persons of 
maturity— preferably with professional competence in teaching and 
counseling should serve as interviewers and make or recommend 
the decisions. A sensible first step in preparing to meet the problem 
of overcrowding would be to put on application forms a question 
calling for second and third choices of institution in case the first 
is not available. 

Among the better criteria ' 'ingested for choosing those applicants 
to be aomitted to a particulai institution, when all cannot be accom- 
modated, are the following: 

1. The best students should be granted their first choice. The 
Technical Committee on Selection and Retention of Students 
stressed the importance of giving the exceptional applicant the 
privilege of choosing where he is to go. 

2. Continuing or re-entering students at each institution should be 
given preference over new students. 

3. Applicants within commuting range might be chosen before 
those requiring dormitory accommodations. 
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4. The more advanced student could be favored over the less ad- 
vanced. 



The team is less favorably impressed with these possible criteria: 

1. Students with extracurricular skills — athletic, forensic, musical 

might be preferred. ’ 

2. Sons and daughters of alumni might be given some preference. 

3. Applications might be accepted in the order in which they are 
received, providing admission standards are met. 

4. Choice by chance, through drawing lots, could be resorted to if 
other means fail. 

Each system must determine for itself how to even up the student 
load. In attempting to do so, there will be some “leakage” to other seg- 
ments and— more serious in consequences— abandonment of college 
plans. Insofar as possible, the Survey Team favors attempting the 
redirection of applicants by positive means rather than negative. 
The attractive features of smaller colleges and campuses can be 
stressed. More personal instruction, a richer student life, and supe- 
rior housing and parking facilities are among the common assets 
that draw students to smaller institutions. Whether by conviction 
or coercion, or both, the segments must divert students from over- 
crowded institutions to those with unused capacity. 



Chapter VI 



INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITIES AND 
AREA NEEDS 

In order to estimate the needs of California and of the several 
^norac rtthin the state for additional capacity to accommo- 

tt! enrollment in 1975 in the junior coUeges, 

the state coDeg^, the University of QUifornia, and the independart 
c UegM and ^versities, the Technical Committee on Institutional 
Capacities and Area Needs was asked to do the following: 

1. To determine the enrollment capacities of the state colleges and 
pfet^*'*^ campuses when currently funded expansion is com- 

2. To break down by State Economic Areas the capacities of the 
jumor coll^, state coUeges, the University, and the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities 

3. To determme the estimated number of students in higher edu- 
cation in 1975, m excess of present and currently funded capad- 

UM of the colleges and nniversiUes, by divisional levels and by 
State Economic Areas ^ 

4. To point up ^ needs of the several State Economic Areas for 
nw jnmor colleges, state colleges, and campuses of the Univer- 
sity by 1975 and to establish priorities for their creation 

5. To ^ forth as accurately as possible minimum, optimum, and 
ma^um sizes (m terms of enrollments) for junior 

State colleges, and campuses of the University 

6. To appraise the current utnization of physical plants in public 
imtitutions of hi^er education and to recommend improvement 
of u^zation without decreasing the effectiveness of instruc- 
tionai, rraearch, and service programs. In addition to completiiK 

tt' brought up to date 

the 1958 Study of Faculty Demand and Supply m California 

fSl] 
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Higher Education, 1957-1970,^ for the various segments. How- 
ever, that portion of the committee’s report is covered in Chap- 
ter VII. 

Assumptions 

This IS necessarily a status quo study and is based on the assump- 
tion that policies now in effect will remain without major modifica- 
tions. The enrollment projections used are based on th? assumption 
that the recent and current trends in the economy of the state and 
nation will continue. Obviously, any changes in this complex of 
factors will affect the findings of this study. In most instances, how- 
ever, the impact of such changes can be reasonably well anticipated 
and adjustments made accordingly. 



Sources of Data 



The 148 colleges and universities included in this study are those 
listed as “Institutions of Higher Education in California” in the 
1958-59 edition of the Education Directory prepared by the Office 
of Education.* These include 70 junior colleges (63 public and seven 
private) and technical institutes which offer at least two years, but 
less than four years, of college-level studies beyond the twelfth grade; 
25 colleges and universities which offer the bachelor’s degree only 
and first professional degrees or both, and 44 co’leges and universi- 
ties offering the master’s or a second professional degree or both. 
This latter group includes institutions offering the customary first 
graduate depee and any degree earned in the same field after the 
first professional degree, or after a bachelor’s degree in the same 
field. Among these institutions are nine colleges and universities that 
grant the doctor of philosophy or an equivalent degree. Table 12 
shows the distribution according to level of offering. 

Enrollment projections used throughout the chapter were obtained 
from the Slate Department of Finance. Most of the other informa- 
tion was obtained through a series of questionnaires sent to the 148 
colleges and universities. The degree of response is shown in Table 13. 



j.,?' iv' A P^^ty.Demand and supply in California Highar 

Mutton, I957-I9W. PrepuM tor the Liaison Committee of The Resents of the UnivenitY of 
California State Board of Education. Bedceley: University of ^«1■•fnm^ft ^ess, 

* Education Directory, 1958-1959, Part 3, Higher Education. Waihinoton nr. 

Deiwrtment ^ Health, Eduration, and Welfare, 1959. CA^ailahle 'fromS^p«in- 
tendent of Documentt, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, d!c. “ aupwia 
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TABLE 12 

Institutions of Higher Education In California 
by Highest Level of Education Offered 



Level of offerinf 


Number of institutions 


Terminal 


70 

25 

44 

9* 

148 


Bachelor’s 


Master’s 


Doctorate 


Total institutions 





instinudo?.™^***** *** Unlvenlty of Califomi* are counted together as one 



TABLE 13 



Number of Questionnaires Sent, to What Type of Institution, 
Number Returned, and Per Cent of Response 



Segment 


Number 

sent 


Number 

returned 


Per cent of 
response 


Junior colleges 


70 

13 

7 


68 

11 


G7 


State colleges 


yf 

inn 


University of California (one per 
campus) 


1 J 
7 


llA/ 

inn 


Independent colleges and universities 


64 


54 


lUU 

84 



In addition, much valuable infonnation was received from the 
California Junior College Association and faculty members of col- 
leges and universities in the state. Other significant contributions 
were made by the California State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Finance, the University, and the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 

The present study was made under severe time restriction and 
could not have been completed without great reliance on previous 
studies, especially A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education* A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public 
Higher Education in California,^ and A Study of Faculty Demand 
and Supply in California Higher Education, 1957-1970* 



N. H. Semani. A Restudy of i 
Sacramento: California Sute Department of ^ucai 

Edu^f^ ^ C%'^s7’fP: ^ f**' Additional 

•T C Holy an5*H**"n^*cI*™****°a cS^li Department of Education, 1957. 

EduaitioH, 19 S 7 “o 7 ^' Faculty Demand and Supply in California Higher 

CallfornU .1^ .C- for the Liaison Committee of The Regents of the University of 
1958?^ and the California State Board of EducaUon. Berkeley: University of Calif?mTp^^^^^ 



of the Needs of California in 
of Educfttion, 1955. 

Additional Centers of Public Higher 
Department of Education, 1957. 
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Student Capacities of Physical Plants 

In A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education 
(1955) the study of capacities was done largely by a detailed analy- 
sis of the square feet of floor space in the physical plants, to which 
was applied standard floor area requirements per full-time student. 
In addition, detailed information was obtained on the use of all 
classrooms and laboratories in each segment. On the basis of the fore- 
going, new utilization standards were recommended and approved 
by the two governing boards. Because of limited time a simpler 
approach was necessary in this study. Each institution was asked 
to report the number of students its physical plant could accom- 
modate. 

DELIMITATION 

This study sought the following information concerning the ca- 
pacities of the physical plants of the state’s colleges and universities, 
both public and private, as of the time of completion of “assured” 
construction — that is, construction for which financing is certain. 

1. The number of students, by divisional levels, who can be 
accommodated 

2. The assured capacity of temporary buildings that will be con- 
tinued in use 

3. The seating capacities of the libraries — crucial buildings in any 
institution’s educational program 

Capacities are generally expressed in terms of full-bme students, 
i.e., undergraduates carrying 12 or more units and graduate students 
who are making normal progress toward an approved goal. It is as- 
sumed that part-time students, many of whom attend classes in the 
late afternoon and evening hours, will continue to be accommodated 
in the colleges and universities during those hours and during slack 
periods in the regular day programs. 

INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITIES 

Each college and university in the study was asked for its student 
capacities in terms of its own educational programs, policies and 
plans, and as of the completion of presently assured construction. 
The term “presently assured construction” was defined in two ways: 
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1. For the state colleges and the University, it was specifically 
termed “funded expansion,” and was defined as any construc- 
tion which has been provided funds for working drawings, or for 
any stage beyond. 

In this connection it should be noted that “assured construc- 
tion” of the state colleges and the University includes construc- 
tion for which additional appropriations are needed. The follow- 
ing is a summary of unappropriated sums for these two 
segments: 

Segment Amounts Yet to Be Approved 

State coUeges $26,443,500 

University of California 40,381,140* 



Total 



$66,824,640 

* *1 «n«PP59>ri*trf fundi far tfat San Frudsco caapoit 

^“*****’ HamUtonj and ttata-w& \ 



. Unirerdty 
aanrioet and 



2. Financing the capital outlay programs of the junior colleges and 
the independent institutions is somewhat more involved, since 
the money comes from a variety of so irees. For these institu- 
tions, “assured construction” was defined as “construction for 
which finMcing is now assured.” Although this definition is a 
close equivalent of that used for the state colleges and the 
University, it is somewhat more restrictive. 

Table 14 shows the student capacity for each segment after com- 
pletion of assured construction and the per cent of increase over the 
Fall, 1958, capacity. 



CAPACITY IN TEMPORARY FACILITIES 

A permanent building is defined as one which is to be retained 
according to the long-range physical master plan of the insUtution, 
while a temporary one is defined as one which is not to be retained. 
As defined in this study, then, the “temporariness” of a building 
h^ nothing to do with the nature of its construction, but rather 
with the use to which it is to be put in the future. Table IS shows 
the pel cent of student capacities which, at the time of completion 
of assured construction, will be in bufldings which the institutions 
plan eventually to remove from service. 

Applying the above total per cent to the total student capacity 
shows that at the time of completion of assured construction more 
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than 42,000 students will be in buildings to be removed from instruc- 
tional service, thus increasing the difference between institutional 
capacities and 1975 enrollment needs. 



TABLE 14 



Student Capacities After Completion of Assured Construction and 
Per Cent Increase Over Fall, 1958, Capacities 



Segment 


Fall. 

1958. 

capacity 


Capacity after 
completion of 
assured 
construction 


Percent 
increase over 
Fall. 
1958 


Junior colleges 


135,068 

43,095 

34,156 

60,400 


170,020 

*68,483 

51,500 

71,426 


25.9 

58.9 
50.8 
18.2 


otate colleges 


University of California ... 


Independent colleges and universities 


Total 


272,719 


361,429 


32.5 




* This fi^re includes California Maritime Academy and a 
Alameda and Orange County Sute colleges. 


capacity of 500 


students each for 



TABLE 15 



Per Cent of Instructional Space in Temporary Buildings, 
by Segment, Foil, 1958 



Segment 


Per cent in temporary 
buildings 


Junior colleges 


14.2 

3.2 


State colleges . . 


University of California 


22 0 


Independent colleges and universities 


6.6 




State total 


11.7 





CAPACITY OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 

Of the 60 public junior colleges for which library capacities were 
obtained, 35, or 58 per cent will have, after completion of assured 
construction, at least 10 per cent as many library study stations as 
capacity for full-time students. The library capacity of five of the 
13 state colleges and four of the five major University of California 
campuses will be at least one-third that of the capacity for full-time 
students. The American Library Association’s minimum standards 
for library seating capacities vary according to the kind of institu- 
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tion. For junior colleges, the Association recommends a seating ca- 
pacity of from 10 to 25 per cent, whereas, for colleges and universi- 
ties, It recommends a seating capacity of at least one-third that of 
the student capacity of the school. 

It is difficult to draw meaningful conclusions concerning the 
library capacitiei of the independent colleges and universities since 
this group includes private junior colleges, professional schools, four- 
and five-year schools, and universities offering the doctorate. The 
hbrary capacity needs of these institutions will vary considerably 
depending on the nature of the institution and its curricular empha- 
sis. There is a wide variation in library capacities ranging from no 
library capacity at Electronic Technical Institute, which offers only 
lower division work, to 146.4 per cent of student enrollment capacity 
at Claremont Graduate School. In the case of this latter institution, 
no doubt the library was designed to accommodate subsequent in- 
creases in student capacity. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAPACITY 
AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS 

Table 16 contrasts the student capacities which will exist in the 
colleges and universities in California at the time of completion of 
^sured construction with the projected 1975 graded enrollments, 
i.e., those assigned to all of the three divisions-lower, upper, and 
graduate. The enrollment projections are based on the status quo 
and do not take into consideration the diversion of students to the 
junior colleges as recommended elsewhere in this report. They also 
exclude the special students, that is, those not classified by divisional 
levels, and enrollments projected by the two medical schools. It 
will be seen from Table 16 that at the time of completion of assured 
construction (the bulk of which will be complete in 1962) there will 
be capacity for 361,429 students in all the state’s colleges and uni- 
versities, both public and private. The projected full-time graded 
enrollment in 1975 is 648,650. If this is subtracted from the capacity 
figure of 361,429, then the difference, which is 287,221, is the number 
of students for whom physical facilities must be provided. It should 
be noted that this difference does not take into account the 42 000 
students mentioned earlier who will be in buildings scheduled’ for 
removal from instructional service. 
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Lest it be forgotten, it is again pointed out that the figures in 
Table 16 are based on the assumption that the distribution of enroll- 
ment in the various segments in 1975 will approximate that of 1959. 
If the recommendation to divert by 1975 some 50,000 students, who 
would normally be enrolled in the lower divisions of the state col- 
leges and the University, to public junior colleges is implemented, 
the figures presented here would be materially changed. Such a diver- 
sion would change by 1975 the enrollment figures in the public junior 



TABLE 16 

State-wide Full-time Graded Student Capacities of California Colleges 
and Universities After Assured Construction, as Compared 
With Projected 1975 Full-time Enrollments ^ 



S^mcnt 


Lower 

division 


Ujjpcr 

division 


Graduate 

division 


Total 


Public junior colleges 










Projected 1975 enrollment 


246,350 






*246,350 


Capacity 


170,020 


— 


— 


170,020 


Difference 


76,330 


— 


— 


76,330 


State colleges 










Projected 1975 enrollment 


91,750 


96,300 


11,950 


200,000 


Capacity - 


29,337 


35,538 


3,608 


68,483 


Difference 


62,413 


60,762 


8,342 


131,517 


University of California 










Projected 1975 enrollment 


45,900 


50,450 


34,750 


•131,100 


Capacity 


18,050 


20,650 


12,800 


•51,500 


Difference 


27,850 


29,800 


21,950 


79,600 


Independent colleges and universities 










Projected 1975 enrollment 


34,250 


25,550 


11,400 


•71,200 


Capacity 


25,816 


26,273 


15,337 


71,426 


Difference 


4,434 


—723 


—3,937 


—226 


State totals 

Projected 1975 enrollment 


418,250 


172,300 


58,100 


•648,650 


Capacity 


247,223 


82,461 


31,745 


361,429 


Difference 


171,027 


89,839 


26,355 


287,221 



^The projected enrollments are those o£ the State Department of Finance and the capacities are 
those furnished by the institutions. 

* Excludes 5,050 special students in the junior colleges, 2,750 in the independent colleges and 
universities, 2,600 at the San Francisco campus of the University of California, and 2,300 at the 
Los Angeles Medical Center, a total of 12,700. Adding this number to the total projected 1975 
enrollment of 648,650 in this uble gives 661,350, the total given in Tables 2 and 4 . 
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colleges from 246,350 to 296,350, and as a result the “difference” 
figure between the capacity of assured construction and projected 
enrollment would change from 76,330, shown in Table 16, to 126,330. 
By this diversion, however, provision for 50,000 fewer students in 
state colleges and the state university will be required. 

UNUSED PHYSICAL CAPACITY FOR GRADUATE 
STUDENTS AT THE DOCTORAL LEVEL 

Since one of the basic issues in the Survey is that of an adequate 
supply of well trained college and university staffs, effort was made 
to ascertain the extent of unused physical space for graduate students 
at the doctoral level in the University of California and the independ- 
ent colleges and universities. Each institution was asked how many 
more graduate students its institution could accommodate with pres- 
ent physical facilities (staff was not considered) than were served 
in the fall semester, 1958. Responses from both public and private 
universities indicate unused physical capacity for approximately 1,100 
graduate students at the doctoral level (excluding medical and other 
professional schools), with the most room in the fields of agriculture, 
education, English, modern languages, and social sciences. While 
the reports on additional capacity at the master’s degree level were 
not conclusive, it appears that there is presently capacity for some 
additional expansion at this level. 

FINDINGS 

1. ne “assured construction capacity” of the coileges and univer- 
sities of the state for full-time students is 32.5 per cent greater 
than their Fall, 1958, capacity. 

2. This total assured construction capacity of 361,429 students 
will need to be increased by some 287,000 or 79.5 per cent by 
1975 to meet the projected enrollments of 648,650 full-time 
graded students in that year. (See second footnote on Table 16 

explaining the difference between this total and that in Chap- 
ter IV.) ^ 

3. The assured construction capacity figure and the projected 1975 
enrollment figure for all levels in the independent colleges and 
universities are very close — with a difference of only 226 capac- 
ity over projected enrollment. At the graduate level alone, 
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however, these institutions have an excess capacity of 3,937 
over projected 1975 graduate enrollments. 

4. After assured construction is completed, a total of 11.7 per 
cent or more than 42,000 students, will be in buildings sched- 
uled for removal from instructional service. 

5. After the funded construction is completed, 58 per cent of the 
public junior colleges will have at least 10 per cent as many 
library study stations as capacity for full-time students, which 
falls within the standard recommended by the American Library 
Association. 

6. Five of the 13 state colleges and four of the five major Univer- 
sity of California campuses will, after completion of funded 
construction, have at least one-third (the minimum recom- 
mended by the American Library Association) as many library 
study stations as capacity for full-time students. 

7. There is at present capacity for approximately 1,100 additional 
students at the doctoral level with the most room in the fields 
of agriculture, education, English, modern languages, and social 
sciences. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Since practically all junior college students attend institutions 
within commuting range of their homes, the capacity for junior 
college students in one State Economic Area will have a very 
limited effect on the need for additional junior college facilities 
in other State Economic Areas. (The Technical Committee 
Report shows that the total excess capacity over 1975 projected 
enrollments in six of the 19 State Economic Areas will be 3,659.) 

2. The excess of assured capacity over 1975 projected enrollments 
in the independent colleges and universities at the graduate 
level, in the amount of 3,937, represents available capacity pres- 
ently existing which might substantially relieve the enrollment 
pressures in the public institutions. The Restudy (p. 372) con- 
tains this recommendation with respect to such unused capacity: 

In those areas where the need for trained personnel and the number of 
qualified students seeking enrollment exceeds the capacity of the currendy 
available facilities in public institutions while under-used capacities in pri- 
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yate institutions are available, [the State] contract with these institutions 
for enrolling such students in their educational programs. 

Utilization of Physical Plants 

In 1948 the Strayer Report,® and again in 1955 the Restudy oj 
the Needs of California in Higher Education,^ presented detailed 
analyses of plant capacity and plant utilization. In both reports spe- 
cific recommendations were made and the Restudy, in particular, gave 
consideration to the total problem of developing a balanced campus. 
This study does not duplicate these previous analyses of space stand- 
ards and room and student station use, but rather reviews these 
earlier standards and recommendations to determine the extent to 
which they have been implemented and the degree to which they have 
been instrumental in achieving greater utilization, if such is the case. 

Specifically, the purposes of this study are as follows: 

1. To review existing standards of utilization as developed both by 
the Strayer Report and the Restudy 

2. To determine, if possible, the extent to which existing standards 
are being achieved 

3. To recommend modifications of existing standards for both room 
utilization and student station utilization where such are needed 

4. To propose additional devices, techniques, and procedures which 
could increase still further the utilization of both classrooms 

and student stations without interfering with the educational 
program. 



PLANT utilization AND UTILIZATION STANDARDS 

As a result of its study, the Strayer Committee in 1948 recom- 
mended that an average utilization of 29 hours per week be accepted 
as an attainable standard for the total instructional rooms (labora- 
tory and nonlaboratory combined) in estimating the capacity of the 
California state colleges and the various campuses of the University 
(Strayer Report, p. 67). This recommendation was approved by both 
The Regents and the State Board of Education. 



HigLEdS^O,;. “• ^ 



of the Survey of 
of California in 
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The Restudy recommended a standard room utilization of (a) 
classrooms of 36 scheduled hours per week with class enrollments, 
after the first month of the term, averaging 67 per cent of room 
capacity, and of (b) teaching laboratories of 24 scheduled hours per 
week with class enrollments, after the first month of the term, aver- 
aging 80 per cent of room capacity {Restudy, p. 321). Both the 
State Board of Education and The Regents approved this recom- 
mendation as a desirable goal. 

The University is currently using both the Restudy utilization and 
space standards in projecting its building needs, although it is the 
studied opinion of the chief planning analyst for the University that 
the utilization standards for classroom and laboratories cannot be 
achieved. The experience of the state colleges has caused the Depart- 
ment of Education, with the consent of the State Department of 
Finance, to adopt the following utilization standards, which are a 
modification of the Restudy standards. The determination of facilities 
needed for the state colleges is presently based upon standards which 
call for (a) an average room use of 30 hours per week with 75 per 
cent student station utilization for all classrooms and seminars, (b) 
an average room use of 25 hours per week with an 85 per cent stu 
dent station utilization for all activity rooms, and (c) 20 hours of 
room use per week with 85 per cent utilization of student stations foi 
all teaching laboratories. 

In 1957 Russell and Doi® studied the room utilization of 57 in- 
stitutions maintaining programs leading to the bachelor’s or higher 
degree. They found, as is generally the case, extreme ranges both in 
room and student station utilization. However, even in the 10 per cent 
of the 57 institutions with greatest utilization of their plants, neither 
their room nor student station utilization was as high as the standards 
recommended in either the Strayer Report or the Restudy. 

Experience in the state colleges, with their current utilization 
standards shown above, indicates that while the student station utili- 
zation of 85 per cent for both special activity rooms and for teach- 
ing laboratories might possibly be attained, the 75 per cent utiliza- 
tion of student stations in classrooms is unrealistic chiefly because 
of the wide variations between the size of classes and the seating 

® John Dale Russell and James J. poi, Manual for Space Utilization in Colleges and Univer^ 
»tfVs. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Mena.sha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Co., 1957, p. 115. 
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CRpRcity of the classrooms. Likewise, for the University cRmpuses, 
while the Restudy standard of 80 prr cent student station utilization 
for laboratories is a possibility, the 67 per cent student station utili- 
zation standard for classrooms and seminars is excessively high 
under current operational procedures. 

POSSIBLE METHODS FOR INCREASING 
PHYSICAL PLANT UTILIZATION 

Expert opinion and judgment has been sought in an effort to deter- 
mine what new practices, as well as what modifications of existing 
practices, might be proposed in an effort to effect greater utilization 
of physical plants. It should be noted here that better use of physical 
plants is a very effective means of achieving economy. This study 
indicated that the following might be the most fruitful: 

1. Class or room scheduling: 

a. Scheduling as many organized classes between 12:00 noon 
and 5:00 p.m. as between 8:00 a.m. and 12 noon. The pre- 
vailing pattern for many years has been classes at 9:00 
through 11:00 a.m. on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

b. Scheduling three-hour classes on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday morning, or three-hour classes on Tuesday and 
Thursday using one and one-half hours cn each of the two 
days or both 

c. Scheduling of resident students for evening classes, espe- 
cially laboratory classes where need is great and utilization 
generally low 

d. Centralization of control on each campus of all instructional 
spaces, particularly those spaces used by more than one 
department 

2. Use of electronic equipment for registration (scheduling) proce- 
dures. Such equipment has been recently installed at Purdue 
University and has been found to be highly satisfactory. 

3. Extension of school day to include evening classes (not to be 
cunfused with adult education programs). There are, of course, 
concomitant problems of staffing, use of auxiliary facilities such 
as library, cafeteria, parking, housing, and even maintenance 
problems to be considered. 
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4. Development of a trimester (three-term year) or the adoption 
of the four-quarter system. Most school calendars now provide 
for two 16- to 18-week semesters. The trimester plan would 
divide the calendar year into three terms of 14 to IS weeks each. 
This plan would require only a minimum of curricular adjust- 
ments, but it would have major implications in other areas. 
The four-quarter system, with about 12 weeks in each quarter, 
seems to have most of the advantages of the trimester plan and 
fewer disadvantages. Among the institutions now using the 
four-quarter plan are Stanford University, California State 
Polytechnic College, University of Chicago, University of Min- 
nesota, University of Oregon, University of Washington, and 
Ohio State University. The crucial point is the adoption of a 
system or other means which would allow an equal distribution 
of students throughout the whole calendar year and thereby 
make full use of existing facilities. 

5. Adoption of a uniform calendar for kindergarten through grad- 
uate school. Such a calendar could greatly enhance the possibili- 
ties of better utilization of physical facilities. It would provide 
for maximum articulation for students at all levels with a mini- 
mum of overlapping. 

MODIFICATION OF EXISTING SPACE STANDARDS 

In 1954 with the exception of California State Polytechnic, Chico, 
and Humboldt state colleges, student dormitories were not available 
to any extent on the state college campuses. However, following a 
Restudy recommendation for a continuous program of residential 
hall construction in the state colleges, much headway has been made. 
Currently, however, the health service facilities on the state college 
campuses are limited to those required for dispensary service only. 
With the development of on-campus living facilities, it appears that 
there should be an expansion of health services to include infirmary 
care for resident students. 

At the time of the Restudy report, graduate programs in the state 
colleges were generally limited to teacher education and to its allied 
fields. Research was considered the exclusive function of the Univer- 
sity. Consequently, the recommended standard floor areas for state 
colleges in the Restudy reflect these limitations. Since that study, the 
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State colleges have been authorized to extend their graduate programs 
and currently grant the master’s degree in a variety of subject fields, 
including the humanities, the biological and the physical sciences, 
mathematics, social sciences, and occupational fields. 

Certainly these changes in the program of the state colleges and 
the additicii of dormitory facilities should be recognized in the de- 
velopment of space standards applied to the building program of 
this segment. 

FINDINGS 

1. Neither the Restudy standards of utilization now in effect for 
the University of California or the lower ones subsequently 
developed by the State Department of Education are, it seems, 
now being achieved by the University or the state colleges. 
Highest utilization, however, is achieved in metropolitan centers 
where classes are scheduled late afternoons and evenings. 

2. The Russell and Doi® study of 57 institutions maintaining pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor’s or higher degree found that 
neither room nor student station utilization even in the 10 per 
cent with highest utilization were as high as the standa.ds 
recommended in the Strayer and Restudy reports. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Because the evidence at hand indicates that neither the Restudy 
standards of utilization now in effect in the University nor those 
developed somewhat later by the State Department of Educa- 
tion are realizable, more moderate standards should be estab- 
lished. 

2. Two of the factors that adversely affect the utilization of in- 
structional facilities are the controls exercised by various de- 
partments of instruction over certain classes and certain as- 
signed space and the lack of an articulated school calendar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 

1. The standard utilization of classrooms in the junior colleges, 
state colleges, and the University of California be at the maxi- 
mum practicable levels, but in no case shall [use of classrooms] 

® Jo^ Dale Russell and James J. Doi, Manual for Spaca Utilization in Colleges and Unhar^ 
Sittes. Op. at. 
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average less than 30 scheduled hours per week, with class en- 
rollments after the first month of the term averaging 60 per cent 
of room capacity 

2. pe standard room utilization of teaching laboratories in the 
junior colleges, the state colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fornia be at the maximum practicable kvels, but in no case 
shall [use of laboratories] average less than 20 scheduled hours 
per week, with class enrollments after the first month of the 
term averaging 80 per cent of room capacity 

3. In determining the need for instructional facilities in the junior 
colleges, state colleges, and campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the following factors be taken into account: 

a. The two recommended standards of utilization 

b. The space standards as found in Tables 33, 34, and 36 of 
A Restudy of the Needs oj California in Higher Education 
(with such modifications as changes in the present differentia- 
tion of functions among the public segments may justify) 

c. The number of FTE (full-time equivalent) students used in 
projecting building requirements be limited to those to be 
instructed in the day program, that is, from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 

4. In the scheduling of classes greater use be made of the late after- 
noon and evening hours and when possible of Saturday, thereby 
making the achievement of the foregoing utilization standards 
easier 

5. The scheduling of instructional facilities be centrally controlled 
on each campus with such exceptions as may be approved by the 
appropriate governing board. (Examples of exceptions are the 
physical facilities for medicine, law, and other areas where the 
facilities are designed for highly specialized uses.) 

6. The co-ordinating agency (or a continuing committee on plant 
problems which it might create) undertake without delay the 
following studies: 

a. A complete study of the current utilization in the junior col- 
leges, state colleges, and the University of California [no 
such study has been made since 1953-54] for the specific 
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purpose of making such modification in the above recom- 
mended standards of utilization as are justified by the find- 
ings 

b. The possible economic and educational gains that might be 
effected by the adoption of an articulated calendar for all 
segments of public higher education in California 

7. Space provisions for health services be increased to allow for 
infirmary care on state college and University campuses where 
dormitories are provided 

8. Inasmuch as the space standards found in A Restudy of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education, in Tables 33, 34, and 
36, were based on the then existing functions of the state col- 
leges and the University, such standards be modified where 
agreed upon changes in functions require different space allo- 
cations 

9. In order to provide calendar arrangements that will both fit the 
public school year and permit fuller use of the state’s higher 
education physical facilities: 

a. Every public higher education institution and private institu- 
tions, as able, offer academic programs in the summer months 
of unit value equivalent to one-quarter of a year/one-half or 
three-quarters of a semester 

b. State funds be provided for the state colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California to offer duriiig the full summer period 
academic programs on one or more of the patterns indicated 
in (a) above for regular degree and credential candidates 
who have met basic admission requirements 

c. The co-ordinating agency (or a continuing committee which 
it might create) study during 1960 the relative merits of 
trimester and four-quarter plans for year-round use of the 
physical plants of both public and private institutions, and 
on the basis of that study recommend a calendar for higher 
education in California 

Need for Additional Public Institutions 

Through its projections and analyses, this section is designed to 
point out the kinds, numbers, and sizes and approximate location of 
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public institutions of higher education that will be needed in Cali- 
fornia to meet the needs of its qualified students between now and 
1975. More specifically, the goals are to show the following: 

1. The distribution of present and future high school graduates 
among the various counties and areas of the state, and the po- 
tential enrollments in 1975 resulting therefrom in junior col- 
leges, state colleges, and ihe University 

2. Geographical areas not adequately provided with junior college 
services 

3. Geographical areas where additional state colleges will be 
needed and the priority of need for such new colleges among 
the various areas 

4. Geographical areas where additional campuses of the Univer- 
sity will be needed and the priority of need for such new cam- 
puses among the various areas. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

There are, of course, many variables that cannot be anticipated. 
Changes may occur in the economic conditions of the state and of the 
nation and in the international situation; the current patterns of the 
attraction of students from the various areas of the state by the 
individual institutions may change; certain institutions of higher 
education may be unable to accommodate all the students projected 
for enrollment in them. Since the nature and extent of such changes 
cannot be foretold at this time, this study assumes that policies and 
conditions in all such matters will remain essenti all y as in 1959. 

It is further assumed that, while the particular needs of localities 
should not be overlooked, the general interest of the state is para- 
mount. Therefore, in determining the need for additional junior col- 
lege facilities, the location of new state colleges and new campuses 
of the University, the following are most important: 

1. The relative numbers of high school graduates, the location of 
existing institutions in the various areas of the state, and the 
relation between their capacity and the estimated enrollment 
in the area served by each such institution 

2. The relative numbers of potential students within reasonable 
commuting distance of each of the proposed sites 
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3. The need to accommodate numbers of students in excess of the 
capacities of the physical plants of existing junior colleges, state 
colleges, and campuses of the University. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 

As projected, annual high school graduates, public and private, 
will increase from 123,807 in 1957-58 to 341,350 in 1974-75, or an 
increase of 176 per cent. 

For more than a half-century, there has been a gradual increase 
in the proportion of high school graduates who continue their edu- 
cation. Since there seem tc oe no valid reasons why this trend will 
be reversed, projected freshman enrollments are expected to increase 
even more rapidly than the number of high school graduates. The 
number of full-time freshmen in both public and private institutions 
is expected to increase from 90,054 in the Fall of 1958 to 254,750 
in 1975, or 183 per cent. This means that for every freshman in 
1958 there will be nearly three in 1975. As projected, full-time 
freshman enrollments in the junior colleges, state colleges, and the 
University will increase from 78,431 in 1958 to 235,550 in 1975, or 
200 per cent. 

To plan wisely the development of California state colleges and 
campuses of the University and to make efficient use of public funds, 
account must be taken of the present and projected geographical 
distribution of the state’s high school graduates. Only by such careful 
examination can there be assurance that junior colleges, state colleges, 
and campuses of the University will be so located that, without undue 
proliferation of institutions, a maximum number of qualified stu- 
dents will be able to attend. This concept is in accord with Principle 5 
in A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher 
Education in Calif ornia,^^ which was approved by the two governing 
boards and is stated in these words: “In order that a possible new 
institution may serve the greatest number of eligible students, it 
should be placed near the center of the population served by it.” 



PRESENT AND FUTURE EOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The analysis developed by the Committee on Institutional Capaci- 
ties and Area Needs indicates that 73 per cent of ah the 1957-58 



Semans and T. C. Holy, A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher 
Educatton, Sa^anieiito: California State Department of Education* 1957, p. via 
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public high school graduates in the state come from State Economic 
Areas A (San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan Area), B (San Jose 
Metropolitan Area), F (Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan 
Area), G (San Diego Metropolitan Area), and H (San Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario Metropolitan Area). Moreover, 82 per cent, or 
259,000 of all public high school graduates in 1975, according to 
Department of Finance estimates, will come from these same five 
State Economic Areas. 

Actually, most of these high school graduates come from two geo- 
graphically small but densely populated regions: (a) a triangle 
extending from the San Fernando Valley east to Redlands and thence 
south to San Diego, including portions of Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, and San Diego counties; and (b) a slender 
triangle extending northwest from Gilroy to Marin County and 
northeast from Gilroy to Pittsburg, including San Francisco and por- 
tions of San Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, 
and Marin counties (see Figure 5). 

The largest projected rate of increase, 435 per cent, in public 
high school graduates between 1957-58 and 1974-75 will be in Area B 
(San Jose Metropolitan Area). Following in order are: Area H (San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario Metropolitan Area), 278 per cent; 
Area G (San Diego Metropolitan Area), 235 per cent; Area F (Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area), 224 per cent; and Area C 
(Sacramento Metropolitan Area), 197 per cent. (See Figure 6.) 

The one area that is estimated to have fewer public high school 
graduates in 1975 than in 1957-58 is Area 6 (Madera, Kings, and 
Tulare counties), which, according to projections, will decrease from 
2,502 in 1957-58 to 2,300 in 1975, or 8 per cent. In fact, public high 
school graduates from the entire San Joaquin Valley — San Joaquin 
County south to and including Kern County — ^will increase, accord- 
ing to projections, by only 42 per cent during this period, and the 
Sacramento Valley, excluding only the Sacramento Metropolitan 
Area, will increase by only 69 per cent. These three areas, then, are 
expected to increase at a much slower rate than the 177 per cent for 
the entire state. 

In summary, a county-by-county analysis covering the period 1957- 
58 to 1975 reveals that, with some slight changes in order, the coun- 
ties having the greatest numbers of public high school graduates in 
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California Regions With Highest Concentrations of 
Public High School Graduates 



19S7-S8 are those that, according to projections, will still have in 
1975 the greatest numbers. It will be recalled from Figure S that the 
two small areas shown there are expected to have an even greater 
per cent of the total public high school graduates in 1975 than in 
1957-58 (70 per cent in 1957-58 and 79 per cent in 1975). 
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The ten counties expected to have the largest numbers of public 
high school graduates in 1975, according to projections by the State 
Department of Finance, together with those numbers, are: Los An- 
geles, 137,000; San Diego, 22,200; Santa Clara, 21,200; Orange. 
16,900; San Bernardino, 14,950; Alameda, 12,900; Sacramento, 
11,600; San Mateo, 11,200; Riverside, 7,300; and Contra Costa, 
6,250. 

These ten counties are expected to have a total of 261,500, or 
83 per cent, of the state’s 316,050 public high school graduates in 




Rotes of Increase in High School Graduates Projected Between 
1958 and 1975 Among California State Economic Areas 
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1974-75. On the other hand, the ten counties expected to have the 
largest rates of increase in high school graduates between 1957 and 
1975 are, in order, Santa Clara, Orange, San Bernardino, San Mateo, 
Marin, Riverside, San Diego, Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Mon-, 
terey. 

THE RELATIVE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FACILITIES 

Adequately planned higher education in California must take into 
account the need for adequate junior college facilities, for in the 
balanced tripartite system upon which continued excellence in the 
higher education of this state depends, the junior colleges have a 
paramount and indispensable role. However, for several reasons, it is 
difficult to determine the priority of need for junior colleges in a 
community by a review of the State Economic Areas. Chief of these 
is the local character of the junior college, in terms of both control 
and service. Because of the relatively small geographic area of serv- 
ice by a junior college, analysis of a given area which may include 
several counties is misleading, for even when available data for an 
area as whole appear generally favorable, certain communities 
within it may still be outside the range of effective service of any 
junior college. 

Another difficulty in attempting to establish priorities for junior 
colleges is that there are at least three different kinds of “need”: 
first, need in terms of adequate opportunity for local students; 
second, need for facilities to alleviate overcrowded state colleges and 
University campuses; and third, need to accomplish the State Board 
of Education’s objective of including every high school district of 
the state in a junior college district. Each of these calls for a different 
kind of analysis. 

One way to measure the relative adequacy of junior college services 
in each of the several State Economic Areas is to relate junior college 
enrollment to the number of students graduated annually by the high 
schools in the area. The data indicate several areas in which the 
ratios of junior college enrollments to public high school graduates 
are considerably below the average for the entire state and which, 
therefore, appear inadequately served by junior colleges. 

The two State Economic Areas with the lowest 1958 ratios between 
these two factors are Area 1 (North Coastal Area), with no junior 
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college enrollments, and Area 4 (Sacramento Valley Area), with 32 
junior college enrollments per 100 public high school graduates. Ad- 
ditional junior college facilities are certainly needed in each of these 
areas. The other areas revealed as relatively deficient in junior col- 
lege opportunities are, in order of apparent need. Area 8 (Imperial 
County), Area G (San Diego County), Area 9 (the Sierra Area, 17 
counties), and State Economic Area B (Santa Clara County). 

Since nearly all the areas listed above contain well-developed state 
college or University of California facilities, or both, it may be in- 
ferred that one of the major reasons for the deficiency of junior 
college opportunities has been overreliance on state-provided facili- 
ties. Analysis of the relationship between the projected lower division 
enrollments for 1975 and the capacity of junior college facilities after 
all funded construction is completed confirms this inference. 

For the state as a whole the current full-time capacity of 170,020 
for the junior colleges after all funded construction is completed is 
only 40.6 per cent of the 1975 projected lower division enrollment 
of 418,250. Even without a diversion of students from the state col- 
leges and the University to the junior colleges, additional junior 
college facilities must be provided for 76,330 students by 1975. (See 
Table 16.) Assuming that an additional 50,000 students will be di- 
verted to the junior coUeges, additional capacity would have to be 
provided for 126,330 junior college students. If these students were 
all cared for bv establishing new junior colleges (each with the 
recommended optimum enrollment of 3,500), 36 new junior colleges 
would have to be created by 1975. 

The very low ratios of junior college capacity to projected lower 
division enrollment in some of the State Economic Areas indicate 
insufficient effort to provide locally financed facilities for the lower 
division needs in these areas. Furthermore, the fact that these areas 
in practically all cases have local state college or University facilities 
or both makes it apparent that the state is being called upon to pro- 
vide educational opportunity for lower division students which other 
parts of the state are supporting mostly by local taxes. The areas 
which demonstrate the greatest need for more junior colleges on 
the basis of this comparison of junior college capacity and pro- 
jected lower division enrollments are Area 1 (North Coastal Area), 
Area 4 (Sacramento Valley Area), Area B (San Jose Metropolitan 
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Area), and Area G (San Diego Metropolitan Area). These, it should 
be noted, are areas which also showed great need for additional facili- 
ties on the basis of inadequate opportunity as measured by the ratio 
of junior college enrollments to public high school graduates. 

A recent study by the Bureau of Junior College Education of the 
California State Department of Education appraised the need for 
additional junior colleges from a different point of view,^^ and re- 
viewed the current situation and future needs county by county. The 
study takes two needs into consideration although these are not com- 
pletely differentiated: one is the necessity to expand the boundaries 
of existing districts in order to include as much territory and tax base 
as possible in a junior college district; and the second is the necessity 
to expand facilities in order to serve adequately the needs of the 
student potential. Taking both of these considerations into account, 
the authors of that report listed 22 areas in which actual expansion 
of facilities for potential junior colleges is warranted. 

POSSIBLE NEW STATE COLLEGES 

Of the four new state colleges authorized by the 1957 Legislature, 
two have not been established — one in Stanislaus County and the 
other in the North Bay counties. (Sites for these were selected by the 
State Public Works Board in December, 1959, and March, 1960, 
respectively.) These colleges should be constructed without delay. 
(At the joint meeting of The Regents and the State Board of Educa- 
tion on April 15, 1959, approval was given to this statement: “The 
new campuses already approved for the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California should be placed in operation as soon as the fiscal 
condition of the State will permit.”) 

The status quo enrollment projections and other data indicate a 
need for the establishment of two additional state colleges in the im- 
mediate future. These colleges should be located in Area F (the Los 
Angeles-Orange Metropolitan Area) and Area H (the San Bernar- 
dino-Riverside-Ontario Metropolitan Area). 

A total of 97,100 full-time enrollees is projected for the state col- 
leges in Los Angeles and Orange counties for 1975. Divided evenly 
among the five existing colleges in the two-county area, the enroll- 
ments for each would approach 20,000. In addition, each would un- 

^ **The Public Junior College System: The Current Situation and Future Needs.** Prepared by 
the Bureau of Junior College Education and the Bureau of School District Organization. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education* November 16* 1959. 
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doubtedly enroll approximately 22,000 pait-time students. Such 
enrollments would certainly overtax the site capacities of some of 
these institutions. The problem is further increased by the fact that 
the projected enrollments would not be equally distributed. The 1975 
student load would fall most heavily upon Los Angeles State College 
with 28,550 full-time students, Long Beach State College with 24,850 
full-time students, and San Fernando Valley State College with 18,100 
students. 

In order to relieve the overload on these existing colleges, a new 
state college is needed in the area served by the three colleges. Anal- 
ysis of the projected public high school graduates in this area and of 
the commuting practices of students indicates that the new college 
should be located in the vicinity of the Los Angeles International 
Airport. This college, together with the reduction of lower division 
enrollments in the state colleges, will obviate the need for the estab- 
lishment of any further colleges in this area at least before 1965. 

The establishment of a new state college in the San Bernardino- 
overside area is justified because of the large potential enrollment 
in the two counties, and because the counties are not within reason- 
able commuting range of any existing state college. This recom- 
mended college has an enrollment potential of approximately 12,800 
full-time students by 1975. 

Several other areas, which might have a sufficient potential by 
1975 to warrant establishment of additional state colleges, do not 
indicate the need for action now. These areas should be reviewed in 
1965 and again in 1970 to determine the actual needs at those times. 
The areas are listed in Recommendation 5 at the end of this chapter. 

THE NEED FOR NEW CAMPUSES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

This Study indicates that the construction of the three new cam- 
puses of the University of California authorized by The Regents in 
1957 in (a) the San Diego-La Jolla Area, (b) the Southeast Los 
Angeles-Orange County Area, and (c) the South Central Coastal 
Section (Santa Clara-San Mateo-Santa Cruz-San Benito-Monterey 
counties) should be started not later than 1962 in order to provide for 
estimated enrollments in the areas they will serve. 

The Berkeley Campus of the University of Calif ornia. The stains 
quo University enrollment projections for the Berkeley campus of 
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the University in 1975 is 43,950 full-time students. Therefore, if 
the proposed maximum enrollment of 27,500 is to be maintained, 
approximately 16,000 potential students for the Berkeley campus 
need to be accommodated elsewhere by 1975. Some relief should 
come from the diversion of lower division students to the junior 
colleges, proposed in Chapter I of this report. A partial solution 
might be for the Davis campus to be developed to accommodate an 
enrollment of about 15,000. Undoubtedly, a portion of the 16,000 
students will be accommodated by the new campus of the University 
of California in Area B (San Jose Metropolitan Area). An additional 
aid in caring for them vould be the establishment of branch installa- 
tions in specialized fields of study, such as instruction in science at 
Livermore. (These would be similar to the off-campus centers for 
teacher education now operated by certain of the state colleges.) 

Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area. The projected Uni- 
versity of California enrollment for the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area in 1975 is 52,550 students. Of these 35,600 are 
projected for the Los Angeles campus and 16,950 for the proposed 
Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County campus. To keep the Los 
Angeles campus enrollment at 27,500 requires diverting some 8,000 
of these potential students to other campuses. The Southeast Los 
Angeles-Orange County campus, the La Jolla campus, the Riverside 
campus, and the Santa Barbara campus can probably accommodate 
a large portion of this excess. 

Because of rapidly changing conditions in the state, it is impor- 
tant that, in the case of the University as well as for the state col- 
leges, studies be made in 1965, and again in 1970, of the need for 
additional university facilities in the San Joaquin Valley and the 
Los Angeles area and in other parts of the state. These studies should 
give special consideration to the following: 

1. The extent to which the difierence between the 1975 projected 
University enrollment for the area and the maximum capacity 
at Los Angeles can be cared for by the new Southeast Los An- 
geles-Orange County campus 

2. The extent to which some of these potential students may be 

diverted to the campuses at La Jolla, Riverside, and Santa 
Barbara » 
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3. The establishment of branch installations in specialized fields 
of study from existing campuses in this area similar to those 
mentioned in connection with the Berkeley campus 

FINDINGS 

1. Graduates from California high schools, public and private, 
will increase from 123,807 in 1957-58 to 341,350 in 1974-75, 
or 176 per cent; graduates from public high schools only will 
increase during the same period from 114,107 to 316,050, or 
177 per cent. 

2. If nothing is done to modify projected rates of growth, between 
1958 and 1975 full-time freshman enrollments in the junior 
colleges will increase by 135 per cent, in the state colleges by 
330 pti’ cent, in the University by 227 per cent, and in the 
independent colleges and universities by 65 per cent. 

3. Between 1958 and 1975 graduate enrollments in the state col- 
lege:* will increase by 346 per cent, in the University by 207 
per cent, and in the independent colleges and universities by 
72 per cent. 

4. Again between 1958 and 1975 enrollments are expected to in- 
crease somewhat more rapidly in the lower division than in the 
upper and graduate divisions in both the state colleges and the 
University. (This is based on the status quo projections and 
does not take into ac fount the plan to divert lower division 
students from the state colleges and the University as recom- 
mended elsewhere in this report.) 

5. Altogether 73 per cent of all the 1957-58 public high school 
graduates of the state came from five State Economic Areas 
with population concentrated in: (a) a triangle extending from 
the San Fernando Valley east to Redlands and thence south to 
San Diego; and (b) a slender triangle extending from Gilroy 
northwest to Marin County and (again from Gilroy) north to 
Pittsburg. Furthermore, in 1975, 82 per cent of all public high 
school graduates in the state will come from the same five State 
Economic Areas. 

6. The ten counties expected to have the largest numbers of public 
high school graduates in 1975 are: Los Angeles, 137,000; San 
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Diego, 22,200; Santa Clara, 21,200; Orange, 16,900; San Ber- 
nardino, 14,950; Alameda, 12,900; Sacramento, 11,600; San 
Mateo, 11,200; Riverside, 7,300; and Contra Costa, 6,250. 

7. The ten counties with the largest projected rates of increase 
in public high school graduates between 1957-58 and 1975 are 
in order: Santa Clara, 435 per cent; Orange, 349 per cent; San 
Bernardino, 289 per cent; San Mateo, 277 per cent; Marin, 
274 per cent; Riverside, 258 per cent; 5Jan Diego, 235 per cent; 
Los Angeles, 214 per cent; Sacrame/ito, 197 per cent; and 
Monterey, 197 per cent. 

8. The two State Economic Areas with the lowest current (1958) 
ratios of junior college enrollments to public high school'grad- 
uates are Areas 1 and 4 (See Chapter IV for description of 
these areas). In these areas, Humboldt State College and Chico 
State College perform limited junior college functions at state 
expense. 

9. Even without any planned diversion of lower division students 
from the state colleges and the University to the junior col- 
leges, additional junior college facilities will be needed for 
76,330 students by 1975. 

10. Analyses [used in the report] indicate that the greatest need 
for additional junior college facilities exists in areas contain- 
ing state colleges and University campuses. 

11. To provide junior college services to areas not now adequately 
served requires the establishing of at least 22 new junior col- 
leges in various areas of the state between now and 1975. 

12. Status quo full-time state college enrollments in 1975 will range 
widely from college to college — from 2,350 in Stanislaus and 
2,500 in the North Bay counties, to 20,150 in San Diego, 24,850 
in Long Beach, 24,900 in San Jose, and 28,550 in Los Angeles 
State. 

13. A total of 97,100 full-time enrollments in the state colleges of 
Area F (Los Angeles-Orange Counties) is projected for 1975. 
Divided evenly among the existing five colleges (including one, 
currently a small, specialized agricultural and technical insti- 
tution, i.e., San Dimas Branch of California State Polytechnic 
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College), the enrollments at each would approach 20,000 full- 
time students. 

14. By 1965 the full-time enrollment at Berkeley will have greatly 
exceeded and that at the Los Angeles campus will have approxi- 
mately equalled the recommended maximum full-time enroll- 
ment of 27,500. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended thaU 

1. With respect to the establishment of new state colleges and 
campuses of tlie University, the governing boards reaffirm 
their action taken in joint session on April 15, 1959, to the effect 
that “no new State Colleges or campuses of the University, 
other than those alre-iy approved, shall be established until 
adequate Junior College facilities have been provided, the deter- 
mination of adequacy to be based on studies made under the 
direction of the Liaison Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and The Regents of the University of California . . .” 
with the further proviiion that the new state colleges and cam- 
puses of the University established by action of the Legislature 
in 1957, and by action of The Regents, also in 1957, be limited 
to upper division and graduate work until such time as ade- 
quate junior college opportunities are provided for the primary 
area served by these institutions. 

2. The following full-time enrollment ranges be observed for 
existing institutions, for those authorized but not yet established, 
and for those later established. 



Type of institution 


Minimum ’ 


Optimum 


Maximum 


Junior colleges 

State colleges: 


400 


3,500 


6,000* 


In densely populated areas 
In metropolitan centers - 


5,000 


10,000 


20,000 


Outside metropolitan centers .. 


3,000 


8,000 


12,000 


University of California campuses * . 


5,000 


12,500 


27,500 



3. The state give encouragement to making junior college facilities 
available for the school districts not now adequately served 

^ These are to be attained within seven to ten years after students are first admitted. 

*The minimum figure for the University assumes graduate work in basic disciplines and 
one or more professional schools. 

* This maximum might be exceeded in densely populated arejs in metropolitan centers. 
5—20703 
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either through the establishment of new junior colleges or by 
making them a part of districts now served by junior colleges. 



Evidence at hand indicates there is need for new junior colleges 
in the following school districts: 



School districts to he included ^ 

San Diego City Unif. (additional campuses) 

Los Angeles J.C.(additional campus) 

Alhambra H.S.i £1 Monte U.H.S.> and Montebello Unif. 

Hayward U.H.S., Washington U.H.S., and San Leandro Unif. 

Whittier U.H.S 

Sequoia U.H.S. and Pescadero U.H.S 

Anaheim UJl.S 

Campbell U.H.S., Live Oak U.H.S., and Santa Clara U.H.S. 
San Mateo J.C. (additional campuses) 

Oxnard U.H.S* Moorpark Memorial U.H.S., Santa Paula 
U.H.S .9 Fillmore U.H.S .9 and Simi Valley Unif... 

Sweetwater UJl.S. and Coronado Unif. 

Grossmont U.H.S* and Mountain Empire Unif. 

Contra Costa J.C. (additional campuses Antioch and Morava) 

Foothill J.C. (additional campus) 

Albany City Unif., Berkeley City Unif., and Emeryville Unif. 

All unified and high school districts in Merced and Madera 
counties 

Burbank Unif. 

San Luis Obiqm (coui unit) 

Unified and. high school districts in East Kern and Inyo 
counties 

Victor Valley U.H.S 

P*rstow J.C. 

Total — 22 colleges 



1975 Fulltime 



County enrollment^ 

San Diego 6,500 

Los Angeles 6,000 

Los Angeles 5,000 

Alameda 5,000 

Los Angeles 5,000 

San Mateo 3,000 

Orange 2,500 

Santa Clara 2,500 

San Mateo 2*500 

Ventura 2,500 

San Diego 2,500 

San Diego 2,250 

Contra Costa 2,250 

Santa Clara 2,000 

Alameda 1,500 

Merced'Madera 1,500 

Los Angeles 1,250 

San Luis Obispo — 1,000 

East-KemTnyo 950 

San Bernardino 550 

San Bernardino 400 



56,650 



school, U.H.S* — ^union high school, Unif. — unified, J.C. — junior 

cnrcdlmcms have l>Mn substimted for the 1970 enrollments which appeared in the original 
iist approve by the Jomt Boards. ITie arrangement of this list in descending order of enroU- 
ment is not intended to indicate urgency of need in the same order. 



4. New state colleges, in addition to those already authorized, be 
established and in operation by 1965 in the following areas and 
in descending order of estimated enrollment potential: 

Estimated 1975 Full-time 

Appronmate Location Enrollment Potential 

In the vicinity of the Los Angeles 

International Airport 19,900 

In the San Bemardino-Riverside vicinity 
(vicinity of Rialto) 



12,800 



INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITIES AND ABEA NEEDS 

Although it is believed that these two institutions should be 
master planned for an ultimate capacity of 20,000, the Survey 
Team recommends that the 1975 enrollment be held to 10,000 
and 8,000, respectively. 

5. In 1965 and again in 1970, if applicable, and before considering 
the need for new state colleges in any other areas of the state, 
careful studies be made by the co-ordinating agency of the fol- 
lowing State Economic Areas to determine the actual need for 
new state colleges that exists at the time each study is made. 

State Economic 
Area 

F Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area, Grffith Park- 
Glendale vicinity 

A San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan Area, vicinity of Red- 
wood City 

A San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan Area, Contra Costa 
County 

K Bakersfield Metropolitan Area, Kern County 

7 South Coastal Area, Ventura County 

6. The three new campuses approved by The Regents in 1957 
(a) San Diego-La Jolla Area, (b) Southeast Los Angeles-Orange 
County Area, and (c) the South Central Cpastal Area (Santa 
Clara, San Mateo, Santa Cruz, San Benito, and Monterey 
Counties) — be completed without delay and in any event con- 
struction to be started not later than 1962. 

It is further recommended that the campus in each of the 
following locations be planned fer 1975 enrollments as follows: 

San Diego-La Jolla 

Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County - 

South Central Coast lo,ooo 

7 Inasmuch as the estimated enrollment potential of the Berkeley 
* campus of the University is 43,950 for 1975 (as compared 
with a maximum enrollment of 27,500 as recommended in 2 
above for a University campus), the co-or<hnating agency 
undertake appropriate studies of how best to accommodate the 
difference between these figures (approximately 16,000), such 
steps to include careful study of these possibilities: 
a. Diversion of some of these potential students particularly to 
the Davis campus and the new South Central Coast campus 
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b. The accommodation of the remaining part of the difference 
(i.e., 16,000 less the impact of (a) above through the estab- 
lishment of branch installations from existing campuses in 
specialized fields of study such as instruction in science at 
Livermore. (These would be similar to the off-campus centers 
for teacher education now operated by certain of the state 
colleges.) 

8. In 1965 and again where applicable in 1970, and before con- 
sidering the need for new University facilities in any other areas 
of the state, careful studies be made by the co-ordinating agency 
of the need for additional University facilities in the San 
Joaquin Valley and the Los Angeles area. In the latter area spe- 
cial consideration should be given as to how the difference 
between the 1975 estimates of potential University enrollment 
of 52,550 and the 27,500 maximum for the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles campus (some 25,000 students) can best be 
'accommodated. Such consideration should include the following: 

a. To what extent will this difference be cared for by the new 
Southeast Los Angeles-Orange County campus, and to what 
extent could these potential students be diverted to the La 
Jolla, Riverside, and Santa Barbara campuses? 

b. Will there be a need for the establishment of branch installa- 
tions in specialized fields of study from existing campuses in 
this area similar to that included in Recommendation 7b? 

9. Because the University, among the publicly supported institu- 
tions in California, has the sole responsibility for the prepara- 
tion for professions such as architecture, dentistry, law, librar- 
ianship (graduate), medicine, optometry, pharmacy, public 
health, and veterinary medicine, periodic studies be made of the 
relation of supply to demand, particularly in fields where there 
seem likely to be shortages, such as medicine and pharmacy, for 
the purpose of determining what steps the University should 
take to meet its responsibilities in these professional fields. 



Chapter VII 



FACULTY DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

The availability of faculty is a necessary consideration to assessing 
the capacity of present or future institutions to offer educational 
programs. Buildings and equipment are essential, but without teachers 
they are useless. 

Fortunately, the Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee undertook 
a study of faculty demand and supply, which was published in 1958.^ 
Recommendation 6 on page 75 of that study, which was approved 
by both the State Board of Education and The Regents states in 
part: 

Inasmuch as more complete and adequate data may change the estimates 
of staff needs and better ^sclose the sources from which these needs will be 
met, the results of this study be re-examined in 1960 , such re-examination to 
pay particular attention to the output of doctor’s degree holders by California 
institutions in relation to the needs of the State. . . . 



Background, Scope, and Methods 
The staff assigned to the present study of faculty demand and 
supply has used the earlier study as a base, has updated the essential 
data with regard to more recent projections of enrollment, and ha? 
introduced other data ncl available in 1957 and 1958. 

DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

This is a status quo study. Its predictions are based upon condi- 
tions and policies in the various segments of public higher education 
and present trends of supply in effect in 1958 and 1959. Furthermore, 
it is limited to post-high school educational institutions including 
junior colleges, state colleges, the University of California, and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. 



BASIC QUESTIONS 

The basic questions that will be considered in the study are similar 
to those raised in the earlier study. As adapted from that study, they 
are as follows: 



^ Joint Staff for the Liaison Committee. A Study 
Higher Education, 1957-70. Berkeley: University or 



of Faculty Demand and Supply 
California Press> 1958. 



in California 
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1. How many new staff members are estimated to be needed by 
1975 by the junior colleges, state colleges, the University, and 
independent colleges and universities in the state? 

2. What are the characteristics of faculty at the time of first ap- 
pointment with respect to the highest degree held, the occupa- 
tion from which recruited, and the institutions from which the 
doctorate was received? 

3. What is the probable supply that can be expected to be available 
nationally and from California institutions? 

4. WTiich subject-matter fields have oversupply, balance, or under- 
supply as of the present time? 

5. What are the possibilities of meeting the demands up to 1975 
from the probable available supply? 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The results of such a study as this are only as valid as the assump- 
tions upon which the study is based. Projecting many variable fac- 
tors up to 1975 requires the acceptance of many assumptions; more 
will be said about these later in this report. However, the more gen- 
eral ones are presented here: 

1. Higher education enrollment predictions for California will be 
accurate and dependable. 

2. General educational policies will remain stable. 

3. Facilities will be available as needed. 

4. Ratios of staff to students will remain i m 1958. 

5. Staff replacement for separations — resignations, retirement, 
death, and other causes— will be about as in the past (4.5 per 
cent for the junior colleges, 6.0 per ct nt for the state colleges, 
4.2 per cent for the University and 6.0 per cent for independent 
colleges). 

6. Production of graduate degrees will continue in conformity with 
presently reported institutional plans. 

7. The same per cent of the holders of California-produced grad- 
uate degrees will enter college teaching in California. 
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8. The proportion of faculty available from a deferred supply 
(those who enter teaching from other kinds of employment) 
will remain v':onstant. 

9. Approximately the' same per cent of holders of master’s and 
doctoral degrees will be appointed to the faculty posts of the 
various segments of higher education as has been the case in 
recent years. 

In the case of certain of the foregoing assumptions, particularly 
7 and 8, the Survey Team is convinced (and later makes recom- 
mendations regarding them) that these will not materialize unless 
sajlaries and fringe benefits for staff members in public institutions 
of higher education in California are substantially increased. Persons , 
recruiting faculty from institutions outside California since 1957 
have found that salaries have been increasing more rapidly in those 
institutions than in California. Furthermore, the wide differences 
between the salaries in educational institutions and those in industry, 
from which the “deferred supply” comes in part, are well known. 

Another concern particularly of the stale colleges is with the 
assumption that “the same per cent of holders of master’s and doctoral 
degrees will be appointed to the faculty posts of the various segments 
of higher education as has been the case in recent years.” The facts 
are these: the per cent of doctorates among new full-time state col- 
lege faculty appointees for the years 1954-58 averaged 40.2 per cent 
as compared with 70.0 per cent of such full-time regular appointees 
during that same period in the University. However, it should be 
noted the per cent of the new regular full-time appointees to the 
state colleges with the doctorate declined from 45.9 per cent in 1950 
to 37.3 per cent in 1958. For the same period this decline in the 
University was 3.0 per cent. Although during this same period, the 
proportion of the total regular full-tir.ie state college staff with the 
doctorate increased somewhat, this merely reflected the necessity 
faced by the state colleges of hiring people without the doctorate, 
with the hope, sometimes realized and sometimes not, that they would 
achieve it after joining the faculty. It seems clear, however, that the 
state colleges with the largest proportion of doctorates on their staffs 
(Long Beach, 68.3 per cent; San Diego, 65.8 per cent; Sacra- 
mento, 64.9 per cent; and San Fernando, 62.0 per cent) cannot long 
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continue to maintain those proportions if the present ratio of doc- 
torates to nondoctorates among newly recruited faculty is not sharply 
increased. 

As is pointed out in other sections of this report, the similarities in 
curricula between the University and the state colleges are just as 
important as their differences and, except for full-time research per- 
sonnel employed by the University, the liberal arts faculties of the 
University and state colleges are similar in recruitment sources. 

Whatever the data studies indicate, one must keep in mind that 
the shortage of college teachers is one of the most critical shortages 
facing the United States today, and California, because of its rapid 
population growth, must have a recruitment climate which will not 
only compare favorably with that of other states, but will take into 
account the fact that California must recruit in excess of 50,000 new 
faculty members for its colleges and universities in the next 17 years. 
Moreover, the question here involves more than mere numbers; it is 
difficult to think of any profession in which the problem of quality 
maintenance is as important as it is in the college teaching profession. 

SOURCES OF DATA 

The basic data used in this study came from the following sources; 

1. Faculty characteristics material for the years prior to 1957-58 
from Facidty Demand and Supply in California Higher Educa- 
tion, 1957-1970, 

2. Characteristics of newly appointed faculty for the various seg- 
ments of higher education in California (especially the junior 
colleges and independent colleges) and the per cent of holders 
of California-produced doctorates entering college teaching 
from material collected for the National Education Association 
study. Teacher Suyply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59, (National Educa- 
tion Association Research Report 1959-R-lO.) 

3. Number and distribution of graduate degrees awarded in Cali- 
fornia, by field and institution from Earned Degrees Conferred 
by Higher Educational Institutions, 1956-57, and Earned De- 
grees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1957-58, 
(U.S. Office of Education Circulars 527 and 570) 
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4. Characteristics of newly appointed faculty for the state colleges 
and the University from the records of the Personnel Office of 
the State Department of Education and the bio-bibliographical 
records of the University of California, respectively 

5. Data regarding opinions on the relationship of demand and sup- 
ply for various subject-matter fields from an opinionnaire sent 
to placement officers who are members of the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association and are in institutions 
preparing graduates for college teaching 

6. Information regarding expansion of junior college credential 
programs from the directors of teacher education of California 
colleges and universities 

7. Data pertaining to the number of graduate degree holders 
placed in college teaching within and without the state from the 
placement officers of California colleges and universities grant- 
ing master’s and d^toral degrees 

8. Projections of the number of doctoral degrees to be awarded by 
California institutions by field from 1959 to 1975 from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the heads of departments of the colleges and 
universities in California granting such graduate degrees 

9. Enrollment estimates for all segments of higher education as 
developed by the State Department of Finance 

Estimates of Demand for New Faculty Members 

The first step in the development of this analysis of the relation- 
ship between the need for faculty in higher education and the prob- 
able supply for 1959-1975 was obviously the determination of de- 
mand for such faculty. How that determination was made is ex- 
plained below. 

PROCEDURE 

The faculty demand by subject area and segment of higher educa- 
tion for the period 1959-1975 was derived in the following manner: 

1. The present full-time enrollment (students carrying 12 or more 
units) in each segment was divided by the number of full-time 
faculty members (those employed for more than 51 per cent of 
their time) to establish the current faculty-student latios. (Full- 
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time students and faculty have been used throughout this study 
rather than lull-time equivalents because of availability of data 
and comparability with probable supply of staff as later esti- 
mated.) 

2. These ratios were then applied to the projections of full-time 
enrollment for each year to 1975 to determine the total staff 
needs for each segment. The number of new staff needed each 
year to meet the increased enrollment was then obtained by 
subtracting the total staff projected for each year from that 
projected for each subsequent year. 

3. The total faculty needed for each year was then obtained by 
adding to the figures indicated in item 2 the number of new 
faculty needed to replace losses from retirement, death, resig- 
nation, and other causes within the total faculty of each prior 
year. 

ESTIMATED FACULTY DEMAND 

Enrollment estimates were developed for 1960, 1965, 1970, and 
1975 by tbe State Department of Finance. The figures for the inter- 
vening years were interpolated by using straight-line projections. 

Part A of Table 17 gives the actual and projected full-time enroll 
ments and the total regularly appointed full-time faculty needed for 
the various segments of higher jducation at various periods for the 
years, 1958-75. Part B sets forth the number of new faculty needed 
during each of these periods to maintain existing student-faculty 
ratios and to replace the losses due to attrition during the period. 

Table 17 shows that in 1975 a total full-time faculty of 44,392 will 
be required to meet the instructional load of a projected enrollment 
of 661,350 full-time students in California’s public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education. Between 1959 and 1975 a total of 
54,424 new full-time faculty members must be trained and recruited 
to meet this estimated demand. Regardless of changes that may occur 
in the student-faculty r''tios, in the replacement percentages, in the 
enrollment projections, or in the distribution of staff among various 
subject fields, appreciable change in the magnitude of the numbers 
given in Table 17 does not seem likely. 

However, since this is a staius quo study, the enrollment projec- 
tions used to estimate the probable demand for staff do not take into 
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TABLE 17 

Total Full-time Faculty Required for Projected Full-time Status Quo Enrollments, 
and New Faculty Needed for Replacement and Enrollment Growth, by 
Segments, and by Intervals, 1959-1975 











University 


Independent 




Year 




Junior 


State 


of 


colleges and 




(Fall) 


Category 


collegei 


colleges 


California 


universities 


Totals 



Part A. Total Full-time Faculty Required at Selected Years 



1958 


Full-time faculty 

Full-time enrollment.. . 


4,637 

91,162 


3,282 

44,679 


3,540 

43,101 


3,658 

46,824 


15,117 

225,766 


1960 


Full-time faculty 

Full-time enrollment.. . 


5,876 

115,750 


4,309 

58,600 


4,131 

50,400 


4,051 

51,850 


18,367 

276,600 


1965 


Full-time faculty.. 


8,254 

162,600 


7,717 

104,950 


6,311 

77,000 


4,730 

60,550 


27,012 

405,100 




Full-time enrollment.. . 


1970 


Full-time faculty.. 


10,416 

205,200 


11,555 

157,150 


8,693 

106,050 


5,344 

68,400 


36,008 

536,800 




Full-time enrollment— . 


1975 


Full-time faculty 


12,761 

251,400 


14,706 

200,000 


11,148 

136,000 


5,777 

73,950 


44,392 

661,350 




Full-time enrollment- .. 



Part B. New Full-time Faculty Needed to Meet Part A Requirements 



1959-60... 


New faculty needed 


1,685 


1,452 


898 


843 


4,878 




Average per year 


842 


726 


449 


422 


2,439 


l%l-65... 


New faculty needed 


3,913 


5,108 


3,231 


1,975 


14,227 




Average per year 


783 


1,022 


646 


395 


2,845 


1966-70... 


New faculty needed 


4,213 


6,613 


3,907 


2,106 


16,839 




Average per year 


843 


1,323 


781 


421 


3,368 


1971-75... 


New faculty needed 


4,900 


6,995 


4,497 


2,088 


18,480 




Average per year 


980 


1,399 


899 


418 


3,6% 


1959-75... 


Total new faculty 


14,711 


20,168 


12,533 


7,012 


54,424 




Average per year 


865 


1,186 


737 


412 


3,201 



Part C. Student-Faculty Ratios and Replacement Percentages Used 



Student-Faculty ratios. 


19.7 


13.6 


12.2 


12.8 


.... 


Replacement per cent.. 


4.5 


6.0 


4.2 


6.0 


— 



account the establishment of any colleges or universities other than 
those currently in operation or already authorized. Since the opening 
of a new college taps a new potential supply of students, the acti- 
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vating of new junior colleges by local action, the approval of addi- 
tional new state colleges and campuses of the University, or the estab- 
lishment of new independent colleges will increase the demand for 
faculty. 

Obviously, therefore, administrators, board members, legislators, 
and all others concerned with the future of California’s institutions of 
higher education — and the students they serve — ^have a formidable 
task in obtaini ig qualified faculty members to meet the dimensions 
of the demand situation presented in this report. 

CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF FACULTY APPOINTEES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

To relate faculty demand and supply for California institutions, 
information is needed on the characteristics of new staff members 
appointed to fill the vacancies in the various segments of higher 
education. This information falls into two categories: the first dis- 
covers the sources of supply from which these appointees have come, 
and the second gives the type of preparation that has been required 
in recent years. Wherever possible, information on new appointees 
has been coUected for the years 1954-1958. The characteristics that 
directly affect the computation of net demand and actual supply will 
be presented and briefly discussed here. 



UJUOUN OF APPOINTEES BY PLACE OF TRAINING 

The previous study of faculty demand and supply used the place 
of residence at time of appointment in determining the proportions 
of new staff obtained in-state and out-of-state respectively.^ 

During the preparation of this study, however, the fact became 
apparent that the geographical location of the institutions from which 
the highest degrees of the appointees were obtained was a more per- 
tinent factor in the problem at hand than the one used in the earlier 
study. Location data, which were available for the years 1957-58 and 
1958-59 only, showed that 52.6 per cent of the new full-time staff 
of the state colleges appointed in those years received their degrees 
from institutions outside of California and that 76.2 per cent of the 
full-tim e appointees of the University came from this category. The 

wJierEducat^. I »•» Califomia 
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equivalent proportion of the new staff of the junior colleges for these 
two years is 52. S per cent. 



OCCUPATIONAL SOURCE OF APPOINTEES 

As might be expected, the great majority (over 80 per cent) of 
the appointees to the faculties of the junior colleges, the state col- 
leges, and the University came from teaching, research, and direct 
from graduate schools. The relative contribution of these three 
sources in each of the three segments for the five-year period, 1954- 
58, varies considerably, however, with teaching accounting for 70 
per cent of the junior colleges, 63 per cent of the state colleges, and 
only 37 per cent of the University totals. In all three segments, a 
considerable proportion of the new faculty came from sources that 
constitute a “deferred supply,” that is, fields other than college teach- 
ing. In the junior colleges this proportion is exceptionally large be- 
cause of the dependence upon high school and elementary teachers 
as a source of supply. 



TYPE OF PREPARATION 



The kinds of degrees held at time of appointment give needed in- 
formation about the approximate demand for graduates with the doc- 
toral, master, and other degrees. During the period 1954-58, for the 
state colleges the average per cent of new full-tinie appointees hold- 
ing the doctorate was 40.2 ; for the University the figure was 70 per 
cent. The figure for the University varied only 3 per cent during this 
same period, with the high in 1955 and the low in 1956. The state 
colleges have shown a greater variation, with a high of 45.9 per cent 
in 1955 and a steady decrease to a low of 37.3 per cent in 1958. 

Completely comparable data for the junior colleges were not avail- 
able. However, number and per cent by level of preparation of that 
segment’s new staff appointed in 1957-58 and 1958-59 were obtained. 
As would be expected, a much lower proportion (9.2 per cent) of the 
junior college faculty held the doctorate at the time of appointment 
than did the faculty jf any other segment.® This per cent, however, 
is much above the comparable national figure for junior colleges (7.4 



, ‘For the year 1959 60 the per cent of new ictdemic appointments with the doctorate in 59 
junior colleges was seven i«r cent. (Study by Oscar H. Edmger, Jr., President, Mt. San Antonio 
Junior College, Pomona, California.) 
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per cent) * and the 1958-59 figure for California junior colleges is up 
almost 3 per cent above that for 1957-58. 

The independent colleges and universities have not been dealt with 
in any detail here because of a lack of comparable data. However, 
an opportunity was giver to check some of the characteristics of the 
new faculty of this segment and to compare them with the appointees 
to the faculties of the other thr«e segments. This opportunity was 
made possible through the availability of data collected for the Na- 
tional Education Association Teacher Supply and Demand Study. 
The use of these data for comparison has led to the conclusion that, 
in general, the characteristics of the new faculty of these independent 
colleges and universities, taken as a group, approximate those of the 
appointees to the staffs of the state colleges and the University. 

Estimates of Net Faculty Demand and Supply 

To translate the total demand for new faculty presented in Table 
17 into a figure that can be related to the potential supply produced 
within California, the data on faculty characteristics must be used to 
compute the “net” demand for California-trained graduates by the 
type of degree needed. 

NET DEMAND FOR CALIFORNIA-TRAINED COLLEGE TEACHERS 

The method used in arriving at the net demand figure for Cali- 
fornia-trained college teachers was to deduct from the total need for 
each segment the proportion of the demand that has been obtained in 
the past from persons trained outside California. This in-state demand 
figure was then reduced by the proportion that experience indicates 
can be expected to be recruited from a “deferred” supply. (The de- 
ferred supply is composed of those trained in California who do not 
go into college teaching immediately upon receipt of their degrees, 
but who later come into the teacher-supply pool.) After the net de- 
mand has been obtained for each segment, the proportions that have 
in the period 1954 through 1958 possessed each type of degree are 
then obtained to determine the demand for these various types of 
preparation. 

* Teacher St^ly and Demand in Universities, Colleges and Jtmior Colleges, 1957-58 and 
1958-59. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association (Research Report 1959-RlO), June, 
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Inv^olved in this procedure are three critical assumptions: 

1. That in the future the same proportion of California’s needs 
will continue to be met from a supply trained outside the state. 
As noted earlier the Survey Team is convinced that this propor- 
tion of staff from outside the state will not continue unless sub- 
stantial salary increases and 'Tringe benefits,” as indicated in 
recommendation 3 of this chapter, are provided promptly. 

2. That the state will continue to be able to recruit the same pro- 
portion of its new staff from business, industry, research, gov- 
ernment, and miscellaneous fields 

3. That the new staff appointees in the various segments will con- 
tinue to have the same level of preparation as in the five-year 
period 1954 through 1958. (The state colleges believe that the 
1954-58 level of staff preparation must be raised substantially 
if these institutions are to provide in the future the quality of 
instruction and service that the state has the right to expect 
of them.) 

The analysis that follows is valid only to the extent that these as- 
sumptions prove correct. 

Table 18 presents a projection of this net demand for 1959-1975 
using the data on faculty characteristics mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. Since comparable data for the independent colleges and uni- 
versities were not available, the method used in the previous study 
of accepting faculty characteristic percentages halfway between those 
for the state colleges and the University has been followed for that 
segment. 

As an example. Table 18 shows that the total demand ^r 20,168 
new faculty members for tne state colleges during the next 17 years 
is reduced to a total net dei^iand of 2,882 persons who receive the 
doctorate from California institutions and go directly into teaching 
in the state. This net figure is obtained by assuming that 10,689 (53 
per cent of the 20,168) of the total need will be trained outside the 
state, that 2,275 will be recruited from a “deferred” supply, and that 
only 40 per cent of the 7,204 net supply to be obtained from Cali- 
fornia institutions will need to have the doctorate. 

On the same basis of computation, the to*al demand of 54,424 new 
staff members for all segments of higher education is reduced to a 
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net demand of 5,702 holders of the doctorate to be obtained from 
the pool of holders of doctoral degrees produced in this state. 

ESTIMATED NET SUPPLY OF CALIFORNIA- 
TRAINED HOLDERS OF DOCTORATES 

The net supply of California-trained holders of doctorates that can 
be expected to meet the needs presented in Table 18 is based upon 
a projection of the total production of holders of doctorates from all 
California institutions, reduced by the number of these who will 
either not go into college teaching or w'ho will go into teaching out- 
side California. 

To estimate the number of doctorates to be produced in this state 
between now and 1975, actual projections of all the California insti- 
tutions granting the Ph.D. or equivalent degrees were obtained di- 
rectly from the institutions. In all cases these projections were 
checked with estimated graduate enrollments, and corrections were 
made wherever the institutional estimates seemed too far out of line 
with past experience. 

The total number of 34,679 doctorates expected to be produced by 
California institutions between 1958 and 1974 (the years from which 
the 1959-1975 supply must be obtained) is shown m Column 1 of 
Table 19. 

The difference between the number of doctorates awarded in 1959 
and that projected for 1975 is large. However, a check of the rela- 
tionships between California’s per cent of the 1970 total national 
college enrollment and its per cent of the 1970 total of doctorates 
produced tends to validate the institutional projections presented in 
Table 19. California’s proportion of the 1970 total national college 
enrollment is estimated to-be 13.6 per cent.® The institutional projec- 
tions of doctorates produced in California (2,472) are only 13.6 per 
cent of the estimated 1970 national production of 18,100,® or approxi- 
mately the same proportion as of the total estimated enrollment. 

After the number of doctorates to be awarded by California insti- 
tutions has been obtained, consideration must be given to the pro- 

B The national enro.Ument estimate it taken from Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities^ 
Colleges, and Junior Cdleges. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association (1959>R-10), 
p. 50. ^ 

* Louis H. Co^er and Marie G. Fullam, Projections of Earned Degrees to 1969-70* Washing* 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department Health, Education, and Welfare^ September, 1959, p. 4. 
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portion of those who actually enter teaching in California. This 
number, given in Column 3 of Table 19, is derived by reducing the 
total supply (34,679) to the number who can be expected to teach 
in California institutions. (That is, by subtracting both those who do 
not enter college teaching and those who enter college teaching but 
do so outside California.) 

Table 19, then, presents the net supply of California-produced 
holders of doctorates who could be expected to enter college teaching 
on the basis of the institutional estimates either in California or out- 
side the state. The computation is, of course, dependent upon these 
assumptions: 

1. That the proportion of California-trained holders of doctorates 
who enter college teaching will approximate that of the period 
1954 through 1958 

2. That the proportion of this number who will teach in California 
institutions will continue as in the period 1954 through 1958 

COMPARISON OF PROJECTED SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Table 19 also includes in Column 4 the net demand required for 
doctorates to be awarded by California institutions and compares that 
demand with the actual supply that, according to institutional esti- 
mates, should be available. The figures in Column 5 and the index in 
Column 6 of Table 19 show that demand and supply will be in 
approximate balance over the next 17 years (1959 through 1975), 
granting the awarding of doctorates is in accordance with the esti- 
mates. 

The fact that demand and supply are in balance for the total 
period, 1959-1975, however, does not tell the complete story. Table 
20 presents a comparison of demand and supply similar to that in 
Table 19 except that the total period is broken down into smaller 
segments. This comparison indicates that, up to and including 1965, 
California’s institutions of higher education will be in a period of 
faculty shortage of doctorates, the index of supply to demand being 
.67 for 1959-1960, and .85 for 1961-65. In the period 1966-1970, 
supply and demand is expected to be in approximate balance and 
during the final five-year period covered by this study, 1971-75, a 
surplus, according to estimates, should exist. It must be remembered 
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that these conclusions assume a relative salary advantage and also 
assume a recruitment pattern mentioned earlier in this chapter which 
is unacceptable to the state colleges. The “balance” between supply 
and demand, therefore, must be considered in the light of these reser- 
vations. 

Lack of necessary data has prevented the development of any sys- 
tematic analysis of the relationship between supply and demand for 
specific subject fields. In lieu of such an analysis, the opinions of a 
large group of placement officers of colleges and universities prepar- 
ing college teachers were obtained by a nationwide survey. Informa- 
tion was collected separately for the supply of teachers for junior 
colleges and for other colleges and universities. The fields that appear 
in the results of this inquiry as undersupplied in 1959 arc chemistry, 
engineering, home economics, mathematics jhysics, and women’s 
physical educiMion. Since the supply in the other fields appears to be 
more adequate and in some oversuppKed, a reasonable assumption is 
that the situation in these current shortage fields may be more critical 
than the totals would imply. 

Findings, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

Before the findings are summed up, conclusions drawn, and recom- 
mendations presented, the importance of the basic assumptions under- 
lying this study should again be pointed up. The findings are valid 
only if the assumptions are tenable and acceptable. Certain serious 
questions have already been raised regarding some of them. 

Again, the fact should be pointed out that the demand presented 
in this study takes into account only those junior colleges, state col- 
leges, and University campuses existing or presently authorized. The 
establishment of such additional institutions would create some need 
for additional staff because of the effect on college attendance in their 
immediate areas. On the other hand, the effect on supply that will be 
brought about by the development of the additional University cam- 
puses presently authorized has not been taken into consideration. 

PRINCIPLE findings BASED ON CONTINUATION 
OF STATUS QUO CONDITIONS 

1. To meet the needs of the enrollments projected for California 
institutions of higher education between 1959 and 1975, a total 
of 54,424 new full-time faculty members (an annual average of 
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3,201) will have to be recruited. Of these 29,280 (or 54 per 
cent) will be needed because of enrollment increases and 25,144 
(or 46 per cent) will be needed as replacements due to death, 
dgnation, retirement, and separation from other causes. 

2. The greatest numbers of new faculty during this period will be 
required by the state colleges, 20,168, followed by the junior 
colleges, 14,711, the University, 12,533, and the independent 
colleges and universities, 7,012. 

3. A large proportion of the newly appointed faculty of all seg- 
ments of public higher education in California receive their 
highest degrees from institutions outside the state. For 1957-58 
and 1958-59, 1,127 (57.3 per cent) of a total of 1,966 new 
faculty fell into this category. The proportions by segments 
were junior colleges, 52.5 per cent; state colleges, 52.6 per cent; 
and tile University of California, 76.2 per cent. Whether these 
out-of-state proportions can be maintained will depend primar- 
ily on relative academic salary levels. 

4. Of the new appointees to both tiie state colleges and the Univer- 
sity who were holders of a doctor’s degree, the largest number 
were trained at the University. Of the new faculty appointed by 
the University from 1954 through 1958, 18.5 per cent had re- 
ceived their doctorates at that institution, while 15.5 per cent 
of those appointed during that same period by the state colleges 
had obtained doctoral degrees at the Universitv. However, the 
list of other institutional sources of supply is quite different for 
the two segments. For the University, the second to fifth place 
sources for the five-year period were Harvard, 11.8 per cent; 
Chicago, 4.8 per cent; Yale, 4.8 per cent; and Michigan, 4.4 
per cent. The equivalent sources for the state colleges were 
Stanford University, 8.2 per cent; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 6.7 per cent; Columbia University, 4.3 per cent; and 
University of Washington, 4.0 per cent. 

5. The occupational sources of supply also vary among the seg- 
ments. For the years 1954 through 1958, the two major sources 
of all public segments were teaching and graduate schools, with 
the remainder coming from business, industry, research, govern- 
ment, and miscellaneous sources. However, whereas the junior 
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colleges received 70 per cent of their faculty from teaching and 
11 per cent from graduate schools, and the state colleges ob- 
tained 63 per cent from teaching and 12 per cent from graduate 
schools, the equivalent proportions for the University were 38 
per cent and 34 per cent respectively. 

6. A significant proportion of the new faculty of all three segments 
is obtained from a “deferred” supply; that is, persons who do 
not go directly into college teaching from graduate school but 
later enter that profession. For the period covered, the following 
percentages came from this “deferred” supply: junior colleges, 
52 per cent; state colleges, 24 per cent; and the University, 28 
per cent. Again, it should be emphasized that the salary problem 
is basic to attracting people from business and nonteaching oc- 
cupations. 

7. For all segments in the five-year period 1954-1958, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the new faculty appointed held the doc- 
torate at time of appointment; 45 per cent held the master’s 
degree; and 15 per cent held various other degrees. The doctor- 
ate was held by 9 per cent of the new appointees of the junior 
colleges; by 40 per cent of those of the state colleges, and by 
70 per cent of those of the University. 

8. Daring the four-year period 1955 through 1958, for the state 
colleges the per cent of new full-time appointees holding the 
doctorate steadily declined from 45.9 per cent to 37.3 per cent. 

9. The awarding of doctorates by California institutions of higher 
education is expected to rise from the current level of 865 per 
year to a total of 3,375 per year in 1975, an increase of 290 
per cent. The projections for the University amount to an in- 
crease of 444 per cent, whereas those for the independent col- 
leges and universities amount to an increase of 125 per cent. 
The total number of doctorates to be awarded by California 
institutions between 1958-59 and 1974-75 at this level of in- 
crease will be 34,679. 

10. Approximately 32 per cent of the holders of doctorates awarded 
in California entered higher education teaching for the first time 
between 1954-1958, while another 26 per cent receiving a doc- 
tor’s degree were already engaged in college teaching and con- 
tinue in that profession. 
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11. Of the holders of California-awarded doctorates entering higher 
education teaching between 1955-1958 approximately 53 per 
cent did so in California. The remainder went to other states. 

12. College placement officers agree generally that the fields with 
the greatest current shortage of college teachers are chemistry, 
engineering, home economics, mathematics, physics, and 
women’s physical education. Similarly, the fields of most ade- 
quate supply appear to be history and men’s physical education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In view of the foregoing, the Survey Team concludes that: 

1. If the sources of faculty supply that were available between 
1954 and 1958 car; be maintained in the same proportion, the 
total supply of and demand for holders of doctorates to staff 
California’s system of higher education (in the same proportion 
as in that period) will be in approximate balance over the period 
from 1959 to 1975. (The Survey Team is convinced that this 
proportion of staff from outside the state will not continue un- 
less substantial salary increases and fringe benefits as indicated 
in Recommendation 3 of this chapter, are provided promptly. 
The state colleges believe that the 1954-58 level of staff prepa- 
ration must be raised substantially if these institutions are to 
provide in the future the quality of instruction and service that 
the state has the right to expect of them.) 

2. Despite this over-all balance, the immediate period of 1959- 
1966 will probably be one of relatively short supply of ade- 
quately trained persons to staff the state’s institutions of higher 
education. This immediate short supply is caused by the time 
lag that exists between the influx of the large enrollments into 
the colleges and universities and the time this influx is felt in 
the awarding of doctor’s degrees. A seven-year lag is used by 
the U.S. Office of Education between a student’s admission as 
a freshman and his receiving a doctorate. 

3. The diversion of students from state colleges and the University 
recommended by the Survey Team will alleviate somewhat the 
shortage of doctorates and the total shortage of faculty for 
higher education, because: 
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a. Holders of doctoral degrees comprise a smaller per cent of 
the faculties of junior colleges than of those of the state 
colleges or the University. 

b. The student-faculty ratio is higher for junior colleges than 
for either of the other two public segments of higher educa- 
tion. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is recommended that: 

1. Much greater effort be made to divert a greater proportion of 
college graduates into graduate training preparatory to careers 
in college and university teaching. This diversion can best be 
accomplished by a concerted effort on the part of adequately 
staffed and supported counseling and guidance services at all 
levels of education, and with the full co-operation of all college 
and university faculty members. 

2. More funds be secured to provide financial assistance to those 
in graduate training. The high attrition rate in graduate pro- 
grams is, in large part, due to financial difficulty; and these 
withdrawals constitute not only a loss to the potential faculty 
supply but an economic waste to the state. Provision of fellow- 
ship and loan funds for graduate students is undoubtedly one 
of the best ways of reducing the attrition rate. 

3. Greatly increased salaries and expanded fringe benefits such as 
health and group life, insurance, leaves, and travel funds to at- 
tend professional meetings, housing, parking and moving ex- 
penses, be provided for faculty members in order to make col- 
lege and university teaching attractive as compared with busi- 
ness and industry^ 

4. Greater use be made of California-trained doctoral degree 
holders, especially in the shortage years immediatelv ahead. For 
the three-year period 1955-58 only 53 per cent of those so 
trained who entered teaching did so in California. Evidence 
i"<licates that those leaving California do not do so by choice.* 
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5. Individual faculty members and their institutions jointly as- 
sume responsibility for both the initiative and opportunity for 
the faculty in-service preparation and self-improvement so essen- 
tial for the growth and development of the institution 

6. Strengthening of the master’s degree programs in all institutions 
offering such programs be undertaken by these institutions so 
that the holders of this degree may be more effective additions 
to the faculties of colleges, universities, and junior colleges • 

7. Reorientation of present doctoral programs offered by California 
institutions be undertaken to insure that those receiving the 
degree and planning to enter college and university t- iching 
possess the qualities not only of scholars, but of scholar-teachers. 
Because the University of California awarded 54.6 per cent of 
the doctorates given by California institutions for the period 
1952-53—1955-56, it has a particular responsibility for the im- 
plementing of this recommendation. 

8. Because of the continual change in faculty demand and supply, 
the co-ordinating agency annually collect pertinent data from 
all segments of higher education in the state and thereby make 
possible the testing of the assumptions underlying this report.*® 

The shortage of college teachers is a serious national problem, 
especially in areas like California, where rapid growth makes recruit- 
ment of proportionately large numbers an immediate necessity. More- 
over, during such a period of rapid growth the problem of maintain- 
ing high quality is a serious one. There is no basis for complacency in 
plifornia. The returns to society for the large sums invested in 
buildings and facilities will be greatly reduced unless the supply of 
high quality faculty is maintained. 




Chapter VIII 



ADULT EDUCATION* 

The title of this chapter poses in itself a problem of description or 
semantics. This survey has been concerned with higher education, 
and in all segments of higher education most of the students are 
adults by one dehnition or another, and all have assumed a certain 
amount of responsibility for their own programs of education. There- 
fore the classihcation of “adult” is inadequate as a description of the 
responsibility shared by all higher institutions to make learning a 
continuing process and to provide opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment beyond the years of formal full-time college attendance. 
These opportunities must be attuned to the cultural, personal, and 
occupational needs that come with maturity and that change from 
year to year in the life of each individual. The various segments of 
higher education have used terms such as extension, extended-day, 
part-time, adult, evening classes, and continuing education to describe 
these programs. Each of these terms falls short of complete descrip- 
tion of the functions considered in this chapter, but the general intent 
of these programs is best expressed by continuing education. 

The existing State Advisory Committee on Adult Education was 
designated by the Survey Team as the technical committee on this 
phase of the study. This committee, established in 1944, then recon- 
stituted and reactivated in 1953, has been effective in reducing un- 
desirable overlapping and duplication of offerings by the various 
segments of higher education. A Report oj a Survey of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education, 1948 (Strayer Report) ^ pointed out 
the urgent need for deffnition of the functions and areas of service to 
adults to be assigned to each segment of higher education. Again in 
1955 Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education 
noted the confusion and occasional friction that existed in the held 
of adult education and extension courses in the junior colleges, state 

^ Althcugh many fine programs of adult education are offered by independent colleges and uni* 
veisities in California, tnis chapter deals only with such programs in publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 

* Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. DouglaaS, and George D. Strayer, A Report of a Survey of 
the Needs of Califomia in Higher Education. Op. du 
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colleges, and the University. This study included the following rec- 
ommendation, which was approved by the Liaison Committee and 
the State Board of Education: 

... that in the allocation of services, the junior colleges should confine 
their course offerings to the thirteenth and fourteenth grade level in their 
day and evening programs and to adult-education offerings clearly appropriate 
to their functions; and that the state colleges and the University of Cali- 
fornia should not offer any courses through their evening or extension divi- 
sions which are clearly lower division courses and which unnecessarily 
duplicate appropriate offerings of the local junior colleges.* 

The staff which prepared the 1948 Strayer Report and the Restudy 
recognized the impossibility of spelling dut completely and finally 
the differentiation of functions in the field of adult education. This 
conclusion was supported by a report of a subcommittee of the first 
State Advisory Committee on Adult Education, and subsequently ap- 
proved by the committee, which included the following statement: 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that no workable set of categorical 
rules governing relationships between and among the public adult education 
agencies in the State of California can be formulated at this time, which 
would eliminate all conflicts or duplications in programs. 

The Survey Team recognizes the same difficulty in defining fields 
of service in an area so dynamic and so dependent for its success upon 
rapid adjustment to new and changing needs. The basic recommenda- 
tion, therefore, concerns the continuance of co-ordination activitie;, 
by the State Advisory Committee on Adult Education (with certain 
additions to personnel as recommended later). This committee should 
be responsible to the co-ordinating agency, should operate mider its 
sponsorship, and should make its report, together with recommenda- 
tions, to the agency at regular intervals on all matters relating to 
continuing education or adult education. 

At the time the State Advisory Committee was reactivated in 1953, 
both the State Board of Education and The Regents gave approval 
to a Liaison Committee recommendation for the creation of local 
advisory committees made up of repref ^rtatives of publicly supported 
segments of higher education offering adult education courses in par- 
ticular areas. The recommendation approved by The Regents on 
F. pttmber 26, 1953 and by the State Board of Education on January 
4, 1954, follows: 
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sitv of composed of an appropriate representative of the Univer- 

ty of California and of the institutions under the State Board of Education 
of ffic President of the University and the State SupeiteS 

nL^^i^ Instraction, respecUvely, to designate communities and the appro- 
ves now »risi communities in the state where diffi- 

?or fhp 7u T‘ ?• aUo^^ation of responsibility 

oMmtinif’in P '"?”™ the different public educatioS agencies 

5,^^o1p communities. Moreover, that, owing to the changes which 

review UiTus^t and^^d-f" 7'^'' committee annually 

thrsTate Inrd o?i? uvu necessary. The representative of 
^e State Board of EducaUon shall be responsible for calling the first meetine 

lI.eto^.Sl!lLvl " responsibmty shall alUmat. betwaen 

I"strucUon and the President of the 
University jointly request the chief local school officer, as named bv the 

persons*^°!SliT communities, to set up a local committee of Aree 

^rsons, one representing the public schools including the junior colleges 

^MdS™ Tn tu?add?^r 

crV.« \ „®*°n on this additional representative to be made by the chief local 

.^ilf “U«8«. and one the University to review aU 

^ult education requests and proposals and on the basis of ttose renews to 

S ltd LS wh'h‘’'.k” "“‘j"* *“'* •!« ‘duel 

aeretJimf^amM htf accepted as final. In cases where 

STt • '“P‘ ufficer may appeal to the 

a^tS.^™“““ »>■»“ dec^uW be 

str^b “• *'’* c®T'*^ continuation and 

trmgthening of that plan is one of the best ways to resolve the 

r^ooSi^n^l* undoubtedly continue to arise in allocating 
responsibdiy for adult education offerings in the communities, it 

^ ."“a!.*® “ ‘I'® c“ou«nendation and ur^ 

to the State Advisory Committee on Adult Education, in its new 
relauonship to the co-ordinating agency (as l^ter recommended in 
mis chapter) give mcrea^ attention to the further implementation 
dealing with problems at the local level. 

as th! Committee on Adult Education was designated 

^ tv Committee on Adult Education for the purposes 

men^’e rtf a «w® committee, together with the state- 

ment entitled Funchons of the Junior Colleges, State Colleges and 

mfft!l f rt California,” prepared by the Joint Advisory Com- 

2 n • ^ ®"P«™‘«"dent of PubUc Instruction, the Presitot of 

“f ‘'’® “““ ‘h® >>“i^ f«c the fol. 

lowing findings and recommendations. 
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General Findings 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 6352 of the 1959 edition of the Education Code defines an 
“adult” for purposes of crediting attendance for apportionments 
from the State School Fund for the fiscal year 1954-55 and there- 
after, as follows: 

. . . “adult” means any person who has attained his twenty-first birthday 
on or before September 1st or February 1st of the semester for which he 
has enrolled, and w’ho has enrolled in less than 10 class hours as defined in 
Section 11451 for junior college districts or 10 periods of not less than 40 
minutes each per week for high school districts. 

However, for continuing education purposes, any person beyond the 
compulsory school attendance age who is not enrolled for full-time 
regular school work may be enrolled in special, part-time, extension, 
or adult education classes for which he is eligible. 

Part-time undergraduate students in all segments are those en- 
rolled for fewer than 12 units. 

Extension courses are those offered in the state colleges to meet 
a special need (off campus only) for credit and in the University 
those courses offered through the Extension Division, on or off cam- 
pus, either with credit or noncredit. 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Junior Colleges. The extended-day classes of junior colleges are 
made up largely of students enrolled for college credit who have 
met the same entrance and matriculation standards required of regu- 
lar full-time day students. In 1958-59 there were nine evening jun- 
ior colleges * in the state reporting a total enrollment in adult educa- 
tion of about 16,000. A total of 53 junior colleges operated “adult 
education” classes and served in these classes an enrollment of 
212,888. 

The junior college enrollments in extended-day and adult educa- 
tion classes in 1958-59, approximating 229,000, were distributed by 
per cent, as follows: Business Education, 13.8; Industrial, Techni- 
cal, Agricultural, 21.7; Parent Education and Homemaking, 6.2; 
Civic Education, 9.8; Social Sciences, other, 15.2; Mathematics and 

.^Section 6359 of the 1939 Bducation Code provides thtt: ^^Classes for adults may be main* 
tamed in connection with day or evening high spools or day or evening junior colleges.” 
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Physical Science, 11.0; Language (English and Foreign), 10.0; Fine 
Arts and Music, 4.6; Americanization, 1.6; Crafts, 2.9; and Health 
and Physical Education, 3.2. 

State Colleges. The state colleges offer late afternoon and eve- 
ning, or ex' ided“day programs, but these terms refer to a time of 
the day and do not relate to any characteristics of students or their 
educational objectives. Practically all state colleges offer some classes 
or parts of multiple-section classes throughout the day, in the late 
afternoons and evenings, and at times on Saturdays. In the heavily 
populated urban areas, such scheduling enables students to under- 
take effective college programs satisfactorily geared to their employ- 
ment schedules, study hours, and family obligations. 

The state colleges also offer regular courses or workshops (off 
campus) to meet a special need in the “field” (such as teacher edu- 
cation) which are listed as extension courses. In 1957-58, a total of 
650 such classes enrolled 21,520 students; the largest groups were 
enrolled in Education, History, Government, and Psychology. 

University of California. The Extension Division d/ the Univer- 
sity offers instructional programs to adults through classes, confer- 
ences, correspondence courses, and discussion programs. In addition, 
various auxiliary services are provided, including campus lectures 
and speaker’s bureau services to community organizations; musical 
and dramatic programs; film programs; film rentals from a state-wide 
film library with an annual circulation in excess of 100,000; film pro- 
duction and film sales; counseling and testing services to more than 
1,000 adults; and consultative service in 1958-59 to more than one 
hundred California communities. These programs, with individual 
enrollments in 1958-59, were as follows: 

Offerings Enrollments 







Per cent 




Per cent 


Program 


Number 


of total 


Number 


of total 


Classes* 


3,955 


81.5 


86,862 


52.5 


Conferences 


278 


5.7 


52,940 


32.0 


Discussion groups 


288 


5.9 


6,212 


3.8 


Correspondence courses 


... . . 333 


6.9 


19,330 


11.7 


Totals 


.. - 4,854 


100.0 


165,344 


100.0 



^ Approximately two out of three classes carried University Extension credit and seven out of ten 
enrollments were in these credit classes. 
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ADMISSION AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

Junior Colleges. High school graduate or eighteen years of age. 
Retention policies in credit classes similar to those of regular day 
courses. 

State Colleges. No general admission requirements. Prerequisites 
stated by course and grading standards similar to campus classes. 

University of California. No general admission requirements. 
Some courses have prerequisites. No general retention policy. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF API'M STUDENTS 

Age. Wide range in all segments. Median age in University Ex- 
tension, 32 years. (Not available in other segments.) 

Previous Education. Wide range in junior colleges; largely high 
school graduates or higher in state colleges and the University. In 
University Extension 98.4 per cent were high school graduates. 

Occupation. Wide range in all segments. About half of state col- 
lege extension students were already employed in public schools and 
about 10 per cent were seeking training for future employment in 
public schools. During the yars 1957 and 1958, 83.6 per cent of the 
University Extension students were gainfully employed. 

FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION 

Among the states of the nation, California has long been a leader 
both in the character and scope of its adult education programs and 
in the extent of state support for such programs. Section 17951 of the 
1959 Education Code provides as follows for state support of adult 
classes: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall allow each district for each 
unit of average daily attendance during the preceding fiscal year for adults, 
as adults are defined in Section 6352, [see definition earlier in this chapter] 
exclusive of average daily attendance in classes for inmates of any state in- 
stitution for adults and for inmates of any city, county, or city and county 
jail, road camp or farm for adults, one hundred twenty-five dollars ($125) 
as basic state aid and the same amount as state equalization aid as is com- 
puted by dividing the allowance computed for the district under Sections 
17614, 17615, and Sections 17901, 17902, 17903, 17904, 17905, and 17906 
by the average daily attendance of the district during the preceding fiscal 
year, exclusive of average daily attendance during the preceding fiscal year 
for adults, as adults are d*.;fined in Section 6352, and for inmates of state 
institutions for adults and of city, county, or city and county jails, road 
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camps or farms for adults less fourteen dollars ($14). The total of basic and 
equalization aid allowed shall not exceed two hundred twenty dollars ($220) 
for each unit of average daily attendance during the preceding fiscal year for 
such adults, exclusive of average daily attendance in classes for inmat es of 
any state institution for adults and for inmates of any city, county, or city 
and county jail, road camp or farm for adults. 

Among the higher education segments, this provision applies only 
to adult education programs offered by the junior colleges and there- 
fore most of the state support goes to them. The extension programs 
of the state colleges are essentially self-supporting. The state provided 
16.1 per cent of the cost of those offered by the University during 
1958-59. (By legislative action this per cent for 1959-1960 was re- 
duced to 9 per cent.) 

Junior Colleges. In 1957-58 there were 31,830 units of average 
daily attendance® at a total cost of $10,852,254, distributed as 
follows: 

Per cent 
Amount of total 

State apportionment $4,695,254 43.3 

Local Tax funds 6,139,000 56.5 

Student fees* 18,000 .2 

Total $10,852,254 lOO.O 

^ Chaited lor clatses for adults. 

State Colleges. State college extension classes, with minor excep- 
tions, are fully supported by student fees. For the year 1958-59, the 
income from state college extension programs was $547,731, while 
expenditures were $505,017, or $42,714 less than income.® 

University of California. For the 1958-59 year, 83 9 per cent of 
the cost of University Extension was supported by fees and the re- 
maining 16.1 per cent from state funds. 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

The following estimates are based on the findings of the Technical 
Committee: 



11^51 ol the 1959 Education Code states: **lhc units of averaae daily affenHanM in 
13 and 14 in ea^ j^or coUege of . a diitricc for “fiscal ^ ft 

dicing the total num^r of whole orpartial class hours of pupil attendance in t£e iunior 
ooUew during the fiscal year by 525. The class hour unit for the pim^ of t 

defined as not less than 50 minutes exclusive of passing time.** inis section is 

•**1958-5^totisticd Repon of , the California State CoUegcs, Part F, Degree and Financial 
^ ^^on of Stote Odleges and Teacher E^u^on. Administmtivi 
Pl a n nin g Office. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, Novem^r, 1959, 
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1960 

Per 

Number cent 

Junior colleges 438,000 69.3 

State col’sges 28,400 4.S 

University Extension^ 165,300 26.2 



Total 631,700 100.0 

^ Includes all types of extension enrollments. 



1965 1970 



Number 


Per 

cent 


Number 


Per 

cent 


556,000 


61.5 


724,000 


58.5 


44,470 


5.0 


71,825 


5.8 


304,000 


33.6 


442,000 


35.7 


904,470 


100.0 


1,237,825 


100.0 



Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

1. The “Guiding Principles for Adult Education ia Californian's 
Publicly Supported Institutions” as revised by the State Advi- 
sory Committee on Adult Education in February, 1958, be con- 
tinued as the policy framework within which co-ordination is 
accomplished, such principles to be periodically examined in 
the light of changing conditions throughout the state. 

2. The existing State Advisory Committee on Adult Education be 
responsible to the co-ordinating agency and continue the respon- 
sibilities delegated to it by action of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and The Regents of the University of California in 1953. 
Furthermore, that the co-ordinating agency, to which the Com- 
mittee will annually report and to which it will make its recom- 
mendations, provide the Committee with necessary staff assist- 
ance. 

3. In order for the State Advisory Committee to be more fully rep- 
resentative of agencies engaged in adult education, it be en- 
larged to include the following representatives, these to have the 
same length of terms as other members of this Committee: 

a. A representative of the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of California to be appointed by the President of 
the University 

b. A representative of the Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties of the state to be appointed by the Association of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universities 

4. In the long-range plans for providing opportunities in higher 
education to the people of California provision for adequate 
state support of adult education services be assured. However, 
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in this determination of what the state should support, effort 
be made to differentiate between those enrollees who are pur- 
suing a stated, planned program with definite occupational or 
liberal education objectives and those who are enrolling in single 
courses for which matriculation or prerequisites are absent. 



Chapter IX 



COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The California State Legislature for the fiscal year 19S9-60 ap- 
propriated a total of approximately 239 million dollars for public 
higher education, including current expenditures, capital outlays, 
and funds for salary increases, divided roughly as follows: the Uni- 
versity of California, 121 million dollars) the state colleges, 91 million 
dollars; and state aid to junior colleges, 27 million dollars. This 
appropriation is approximately 11 per cent of the total state budget, 
which exceeds 2.1 billion dollars and a greater amount than is spent 
by any other state in the nation for public higher education. Total 
expenditures for all higher education in California, including federal, 
state, and local school district funds used to support junior colleges, 
together with the expenditures of the University of California, the 
14 state colleges, and the 70 or more independent colleges and univer- 
sities, exceeded 600 million dollars in 19S9-60. 

The Master Plan Survey Team considers a study of costs as basic 
to its study outcomes. Formulation of educational policy involves 
weighing alternative patterns or possibilities, and decisions thereon 
are influenced by the probable costs. In particular, public higher 
education, supported by large legislative appropriations, requires 
scrupulous policy planning to realize the maximum value from the 
tax dollar. Thus, a careful assessment of cost factors is necessary 
to provide an adequate basis for planning of the state’s higher educa- 
tion facilities. Thes.’ cost factors, as determined by the Technical 
Committee on Costs of Higher Education in California, are described 
in this chapter. 

The Cost Study 

The five purposes of the cost study are (1) to determine historical 
trends of expenditures preceding 19S7-S8; (2) to analyze selected 
19S7-58 “unit costs” of higher education; (3) to estimate the prob- 
able costs of constructing new institutions of various types and sizes; 
(4) to estimate state expenditures for support of higher education dur- 

[146] 
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ing the period between 1960 and 1975; and (S) to develop a financial 
picture of higher education for use in planning its future develop- 
ments. 

This study depends upon certain basic assumptions, among which 
are the following: 

1. The nature and rate of change of college enrollments in Cali- 
fornia will follow the modified enrollment projections cited in 
this report and will be distributed as predicted. 

2. The number and distribution of new University or state college 
campuses will not vary greatly from current planning. 

3. The independent colleges and universities will continue to carry 
a substantial proportion of the load of higher education enroll- 
ments. 

4. The proportion of the costs borne by the student will remain 
fairly constant. 

5. The differentiation of function among the public segments will 
be in accordance with the Master Plan recommendations. 

Any substantial changes in these potential variables may alter cost 
estimates. Firm predictions, in any case, are difficult because of un- 
foreseen demands upon the colleges to keep abreast of technological 
advancements or the possibility of a major shift in the nature and 
attitudes of policy-making agencies, such as the Legislature. 

Expenditures 

Expenditures considered herein are of two types: current expendi- 
turesj which are the costs incurred for services purchased and mate- 
rials consumed in the conduct of activities of an institution during a 
stated period; and capital outlay, which covers costs of capital assets 
— ^land, buildings, and equipment used in carrying on the activities 
of an institution. 

Expenditures for higher education have more than tripled during 
the decade 1948-49 through 1957-58. The major factors contributing 
to this increase are, of course, the increase of enrollments, inflation, 
the extension of educational programs, including expensive curricula 
in such fields as science and engineering, the esqiansion of research, 
and services rendered for government and industry. 
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During the ten-year period 1948-49 through 1957-58, the total 

expenditures of all California institutions— both private and public 

increased from approximately 180 million dollars to 554 million 
dollars, an increase of 208 per cent. Further analysis of these figures 
indicates that current expenditures increased from about 147 million 
to 389 million dollars, an increase of 164 per cent, and capital outlay 
expenditures increased from about 32 million to 164 million dollars, a 
407 per cent increase. (See Section II of the Technical Committee 
report on “Costs of Higher Education in California” for a breakdown 
of these figures.) 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Table 21 shows that the total expenditures of public institutions 
increased during the ten-year period, 1948-49 through 1957-58, from 
112.8 million to 413.2 million dollars, an increase of 266 per cent. 
These figures show an increase of 210 per cent for current expendi- 
tures (from 89.3 million to 276.6 million dollars) and 481 per cent 
for capital outlay (from 23.5 million to 136.6 million dollars). 

Closer examination of these data reveals that educational and gen- 
eral expenditures increased during this period from 80.5 million to 
259.2 million dollars, an increase of 222 per cent. Expenditures for 
auxiliary enterprises increased from 8.3 million to 15.6 million dol- 
lars, not quite doubling. Student aid, proportionately a smaller ex- 
penditure in public institutions than in independent institutions, in- 
creased 352 per cent to 1.8 million dollars. Institutional instruction 
and research increased during this period from 66.3 million to 208.7 
million dollars, an increase of 215 per cent, while organized activities 
and organized research, primarily that of the University of Cali- 
forni , increased from 14.2 million to 50.5 million dollars, an increase 
of 255 per cent. 

TOTAL AND CTATE EXPENDITURES BY SEGMENT 

Total expenditures and state appropriations for the three types of 
public higher education in California for the years 1948-49 through 
1957-58 are shown in Table 22. Current expenditures, both the total 
amount and that part provided by the state, appear in the upper half 
of the table I the lower half shows the same type of information for 
capital outlays. This table also contains an index of growth, based 
upon the 1948-49 expenditures. 
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Several interesting relationships may be noted in Table 22. State 
funds have provided more than half the costs of public higher educa- 
tion in California, comprising about 55 per cent of all current expendi- 
tures and 65 per cent of capital outlay expenditures. The proportion 
of total expenditures provided by the state varies from year to year 
but during the ten-year period it has been increasing, both for current 
expenditures and capital outlays. 

Since 1948-49, annual current expenditures have more than tripled 
and annual capital outlays have increased nearly sixfold. Expendi- 
tures of state funds for current expenses in all public institutions in- 
creased from approximately 44 million to nearly 155 million dollars. 
At the same time, expenditures of state funds for capital outlay fluc- 
tuated from year to year, increasing from approximately 15 million 
in 1948-49 to 102.4 million dollars in 1957-58. 

The relative increase of capital outlay is much greater in recent 
years than in 1948-49, as compared with current expenditures during 
the same period, because of the urgent need for plant facilities to ac- 
commodate postwar enrollments. While University of California 
capital outlay expenditures have more than doubled during this 
period, the state college outlay increased from nearly 5 million to 
over 82 million dollars. Five new state college campuses were con- 
structed during this period and others were enlarged. 

Junior Colleges. During the ten-year period, current expenditures 
for the junior colleges increased from approximately 24.2 million to 
77 million dollars, an increase of 218 per cent, while capital outlay 
increased from 6.4 million to 26.2 million dollars, a 309 per cent in- 
crease. Institutional instruction comprised nearly all of the current 
expenditures for the junior colleges, with no expenditures recorded 
for student aid or for organized research and only one-half of one 
per cent expended for auxiliary enterprises. 

Junior college capital outlay increased greatly, but none of it was 
provided by the state. Annual apportionments to the junior colleges 
increased during the ten-year period from slightly over 9 million to 
nearly 23 million dollars, a 141 per cent increase. For the entire 
period, about 31 per cent of the public junior colleges’ current ex- 
penditures were met from state apportionments. 

State Colleges. During the ten-year period, the total expenditures 
of state colleges increased from 17 million to approximately 136.5 
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million dollars, an eightfold increase. Current expenditures increased 
347 per cent and capital outlay about 1,575 per cent. The extraordi- 
nary increase in state college capital outlay is caused by a record ap- 
propriation of 82 million dollars for this purpose in 1957-58. 

Expenditures for instruction accounted for nearly all the educa- 
tional and general expenditures for the state colleges, expenditures 
for organized activities and research being very small. During the 
ten-year period, educational and general expenditures for state col- 
leges increased 383 per cent. 

Expenditures of state funds for current expenses in the state col- 
leges increased during the ten-year period from 7 million to nearly 
43 million dollars, an increase of over 500 per cent. For the entire 
period, 73 per cent of the state colleges’ current expenditures were 
met from state funds, whereas capital outlay funds wfre derived en- 
tirely from state sources. 

University of California. At the University of California, total 
expenditures increased during the ten-year period from 65 million to 
173 million dollars, a 167 per cent increase. Current expenditures 
mounted from approximately 53 million to 145 million dollars, an 
increase of 175 per cent. At the same time the yearly capital outlay 
increased from 12 million to 28 million dollars, a 133 per cent in- 
crease. The University of California current expenditures increased 
in each of the ten years and were greater in each year than the total 
current expenditures of junior colleges and state colleges combined. 
The rate of increase (175 per cent) of current expenditures for the 
University of California over the ten-year period was less, however, 
than that for the junior colleges (218 per cent) and considerably less 
than that for the state colleges (347 per cent). 

Further examination of current expenditures shows that educa- 
tional and general expenditures foi the University increased during 
this period from approximately 46.4 million to 134 million dollars 
per year, a 189 per cent increase. Whereas institutional instruction 
and research increased 160 per cent (from approximately 32.5 million 
to 84.5 million dollars), expenditures for activities and organized re- 
search increased 257 per cent (from nearly 14 million to approxi- 
mately 49.6 million dollars). Expenditures for auxiliary enterprises 
increased only 54 per cent and student aid expenditures 352 per cent 
during this period. 
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Expenditures from state funds for current expenses by the Univer- 
sity of California increased in the ten-year period from approximately 
27.S million to 89.5 million dollars, an increase of 225 per cent. For 
the entire ten-year period, 62 per cent of the University of Califor- 
nia’s current expenditures were met from state appropriations, 
whereas the state provided 83 per cent of the capital outlay funds 
during this period. 

Analysis of Unit Operating Costs 

Comparative costs in this study are determined in terms of the 
cost (or expense) per student credit hour. The number of student 
credit hours is the sum of the product of the credit hour value of 
each course and the number of students enrolled in the course. Thus, 
30 students completing a course of three credit hours would count as 
90 student credit hours. 

Unit costs are a valuable tool for analyzing expenditure data, but 
they are a hazardous device when used to compare the costs of in- 
struction at one institution with another. In making such compari- 
sons, one should ascertain not only that the data are comparable, 
but that they are interpreted properly. Unfortunately, objective com- 
parisons of the quality of instruction within various institutions are 
very difficult to achieve. Moreover, since the costs per student credit 
hour are affected by the types of programs and services rendered, 
^ well as by the number of students served, one must exercise care 
in judging institutional efficiency on the basis of comparative costs. 

Three types of unit costs are presented in this report: (1) teaching 
expense, which comprises the cost of the salaries of the instructors 
involved in teaching for the portion of their time which is concerned 
with instruction, and the costs of clerical salaries, supplies, and equip- 
ment related to teaching; (2) departmental expense, which comprises 
the teaching expense described above and all other departmental 
expenses, including those of faculty or departmental research and 
departmental administration; and (3) institutional expense, which 
comprises the departmental expense described above and other insti- 
tutional expenses such as general administration, staff welfare, stu- 
dent services, libraries, and maintenance and operation of the physical 
plant, but excludes the costs of summer sessions, extension and public 
service, organized research, organized activities, auxiliary enterprises, 
and student aid. 
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Although all three types of instructional expenses are used in this 
study, the institutional expense is doubtless the most valid and valu- 
able basis for comparisons between institutions with comparable pro- 
grams. It represents the total instructional expense involved within 
the institution and, therefore, serves as an index of the cost involved 
in educating students. 

Student credit-hour costs for lower division in the junior colleges, 
state colleges, and the University of California were calculated for 
the year 19S7-S8 by the Technical Committee on Costs for each of 
the three types of unit costs mentioned previously. All the state col- 
leges then in operation, the five major campuses of the University of 
California, and 24 junior colleges, are included in these calculations. 
Time did not permit compiling the necessary data from all of the 
junior colleges. Since the junior colleges offer lower division instruc- 
tion only, they are not included in comparisons of upper division and 
graduate costs. Furthermore, the financial records as kept by the 
junior collegts do not include the “departmental expense” category. 

Figure 7, “Comparison of Student Credit-Hour Costs in California 
Public Institutions of Higher Education for 19S7-S8,” shows the 
total expense per student credit-hour of the three component parts 
{teaching expense, departmental expense, and institutional expense) 
for the year 19S7-S8. This figure consists of four parts as follows: 

A. Lower Division Costs in Junior Colleges 

B. Lower Division Costs in the State Colleges and the University 
of California 

C. Upper Division Costs in the State Colleges and the University 
of California 

D. Graduate Division Costs in the State Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California 

It may be noted in Figure 7D that the institutional expense per 
student credit hour for graduate work is much higher in the Uni- 
versity than in the state colleges. The reason for this difference is 
that the University program is much more extensive and specialized. 
The state colleges offer programs leading only to the master’s degree 
in selected fields, whereas the University’s costs cover a wide variety 
of highly specialized doctoral and professional programs.^ 

^The costs of professional schools such as medicine and dentistry are not included in these 
comparative data. 



A. LOWm DIVISION COSTS 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 



IN JUNIOR COUIOIS 



Total txponst por 
student credit-hour 



Fullerton 
Sequoias 
Pasadena 
Riverside 
Orange Coast 
San Bernardino 
Santa Ana 
Los Angeles 
Compton 
Sorv Mateo 
Santa Maria 
Modesto 
Santa Rosa 
El Camino 
American River 
Mt. San Antonio 
Marin 

Contra Costa 
Yuba 
Chaffey 
Sierra 

N. San Diego 

Hartnell 

Cerritos 




































$ 20.63 

21.50 

21.80 

21.95 

22.87 

23.66 
24.08 

24.26 
24.34 
24.75 

25.26 

25.27 
26.32 

26.45 
26.94 
27.05 
27.07 

27.38 

28.45 
28.54 

29.66 
30.68 
31.16 

43.38 



SOURCE; 
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Ttchnical CommittM Report on Th» Costs of HIghf Ecfucotion in Coiifomla, >960*75. Doport- 
montpi oxponsos. Included hereafter in Figure 7 were not ovoiloble for the junior colleges. 
* See text for a description of expense clossifications. 



FIGURE 7 

Comparison of Student Credit-Hour Costs in California Public 
institutions of Higher Education for 1957-58 
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Ttchnicol Committee Report on The Costs oF Higher Education in Co/ifornio, 1960-1975. 
* See text for a description of expense clossificotions. 



FIGURE 7-Continued 

Comparison of Student Credit-Hour Costs in California Public 
Institutions of Higher Education for 1957-58 
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C. UPKR DIVISION COSTS IN THI STATE COLLEGES AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Total expenst p«r 
student credit-hour 

$23.22 
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81.28 

45.91 

59.16 

73.89 
140.63 

183.89 
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SOURCE: 

Technical Committee Report on The Costs of Higher Education in Califarnia, 1960-197S. 

* See text for o description of expense classifications. 

FIGURE 7— Continued 

Comparison of Student Credit-Hour Costs in California Public 
InstituHons of Higher Education for 1957-58 
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San Diego 



D. 6MDUATE DIVISION COSTS IN THE STAH COLLEGES AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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* See text for a description of expense clossiScations. 



FIGURE 7— Ccntinued 

Comparison of Student Credit-Hour Costs in California Public 
Institutions of Higher Education for 1957-58 
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The Cost of Establishing New Institutions 

The Technical Committee report includes estimates for new cam- 
puses of various kinds and sizes, as well as the per student costs for 
various kinds of buildings. These data later form the basis for esti- 
mates of capital outlay expenditures in the years ahead. 

COSTS OF SELECTED CAMPUSES 

Estimates of capital outlay for new campuses were investigated 
by ascertaining the costs of new campuses constructed within the past 
ten years. Seven selected junior college campuses constructed during 
this peiiod were studied and their total costs identihed, as shown 
in Table 23. The capital outlay for each of these seven campuses in 
1958 dollars ranged from 2.3 million dollars in the case of Coalinga 
to more than 10 million dollars for the Bakersheld campus. 



TABLE 23 

Total and Per Student Capital Outlay Cost for Selected 
Junior College Campuses 



Campuses 


Cost :r. 
19S8 dollars- 


Average dail 
Capacity* 


y attendance 

Cost per a.d.aJ 


American River 


36,329,461 


3,100 


32,040 


Antelope Valiev. 


8,317,299 


2,500 


3,330 


Bakersfield - - 


10,015,649 


3,500 


2,860 


Cerritos .. 


8,239,320 


3,000 


2,750 


Chaffev--. . 


7,062,003 


3,000 


2,350 


Coalinga _ . 


2,304,825 


800 


2,880 


Reed ley. 


2,639,984 


950 


2,780 



^ Excludes residence halls or stadiums or both. 

^Capacity estimated by administrative head of institution. 

3 An a.d.a. student is equivalent to two-thirds of a full-time student. 



Likewise, the actual costs of constructing University and state 
college campuses during the past decade were studied. Only one 
University campus, namely Riverside, falls in this category, but five 
state colleges were constructed during this period. The costs of these 
institutions translated into 1958 dollars are indicated in Table 24. 

Because of many complicating factors, it is nearly impossible to 
make any accurate comparison of the per square foot cost of junior 
college, state college, and University buildings. In general, the dif- 
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TABLE 24 

Total and Per Student Capital Outlay Cost for Selected 
State Colleges and University Campuses 







Computed capacity full-time itudentc^ 


Campuici 


Coit in 
1958 dollarf 


Number 


Cost per student 


Fresno State 


333,006,100 


6,000 


35,500 


Long Beach State 


32,186,800 


8,276 


3,890 


Los Angeles State 


*26,761,800 


7,081 


3,780 


Sacramento State 


22,168,500 


3,562 


6,220 


San Francisco State 

University of California 
Riverside (Letters and Science 


*30,408,350 


5,969 


5,090 


only) 


*21,244,300 


1,916 


11,090 



^Capacity based on computed capacity in accordance with space standards currently in use. 
* Excludes land acquisition. 



ferences in cost per square foot of building space at the University 
and at the state colleges were small. Such differences as exist in the 
cost per student are the result almost exclusively of differences in 
the amount and kinds of building space required for the various 
programs. Advanced graduate and other specialized programs con- 
ducted in the University require more space in relation to the number 
of students in order to provide for research and other specialized 
functions within the educational process than in more general types 
of programs. 

TYPICAL CAMPUS COSTS 

It is estimated in the Technical Committee report that a typical 
junior college plant costs (in terms of 1958 dollars) approximately 
$3,200 per student on the basis of average daily attendance for a 
campus of 2,000 a.d.a., $2,800 for a campus of 4,000 a.d.a., and 
$2,500 for a campus of 8,000 a.d.a. These rounded figures, converted 
into total campus costs, are indicated in Table 25. Thus, a campus 
with a capacity for 2,000 a.d.a. would cost $6,400,000; for 4,000 
a.d.a. the cost approximates $11,200,000; and for 8,000 a.d.a. it be- 
comes $20,000,000. 

Similarly, the net capital outlay costs for three sizes of state col- 
leges and University of California campuses are estimated as indi- 
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cated in Table 26. These figures show, for example, that for a state 
college of 5,000 full-time students, where 10 per cent of the full-time 
student body is provided with residence halls, the cost is $4,835 per 
full-time student in terms of 1958 construction cost levels. For a 
campus of the University of California with a student body of the 
same size and the same per cent of students housed, the correspond- 



TABLE 25 

Estimated Costs of ^Typical" Junior Colleges 



Campus sizes 


1958 costs 
per a.d.a. 


Total 1958 costs 


2,000 a.d.a. Campus 


33,200 

2,800 

2,500 


36.400.000 

11.200.000 
20,000,000 


4,000 a.d.a. Campus 


8,000 a.d.a. Campus 





TABLE 26 



Net Capital Outlay for Three Sizes of State College and University Composes 
(Based on 1957-58 educational programs and 1958 construction costs) 





State college 1 


University of California 


Full-time enrollment 
and per cent housed 


Per 

student 


Total 

(In millions) 


Per 

student 


Total 

(In millioni) 


5,000 full-time students 










No students housed... 
10 per cent housed.. . 
25 per cent housed 


34,280 

4,835 

5,670 


321 

24 

28 


37,400 

7,825 

8,465 


337 

39 

42 


10,000 full-time students 










No students housed 
10 per cent housed. 

25 per cent housed 


4,050 

4,605 

5,437 


41 

46 

54 


7,100 

7,525 

8,162 


71 

75 

82 


20,000 full-time students 










No students housed . 
10 per cent housed... 
25 per cent housed 


3,750 

4,305 

5,137 


75 

86 

103 


6,630 

7,055 

7,692 


133 

141 

154 



ro«ds and walks, and other ge^ra“rte dwSonment •win.i*?** courts, pnmary, utilities, 

acquisition cost. Not appUcable to c«mpusM*^X l«nti 

•nd health sciences or ttchiMlogy. eniphasu on agriculture, engineering, medical 
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ing expenditure of state funds would be $7,825 as of 1958. If the 
per cent of students housed were increased to 25 per cent, the 1958 
net cost per full-time student would be approximately $5,670 and 
$8,465, respectively. 

If the costs of land are unusually high, the figures cited in Table 26 
will prove to be conservative. Moreover, these data do not include 
any allowance for such additional costs as those of parking structures 
or for buildings over three stories high. Also, there is no allowance 
for any expansion of research or other public service activities beyond 
the state recognized levels of 1957-58. 

CONSTRUCTING NEW CAMPUSES VERSUS 
EXPANDING OLD ONES 

An inquiry into the relative economic advantages of developing 
new campuses or expanding existing campuses does not yield a clear- 
cut answer regarding which is more economical. The deciding factor 
in tipping the economic scales toward either direction appears to be in 
the per cent of the students to be housed in residence halls. With a 
constant per cent housed, the estimated cost of expanding an existing 
campus is comparatively so little less than that of developing a new 
campus that such factors as land costs could tip the scales either way. 
If, however, the alternative to new campus development involves a 
significantly greater per cent of students housed on the expanded 
existing campus, then the difference in capital outlay generally is 
clearly in favor of the development of new campuses. 

Projected Costs of Higher Education 

In any attempt to project the costs and expenditures of public 
higher education in a dynamic state such as California many difficul- 
ties are likely to be encountered and the job is hazardous at best. The 
marked growth of the state’s population and economy, accompanied 
by demands for highly trained personnel for its technology, are con- 
ditions which alter the growth of college enrollments. Even if enroll- 
ments could be forecast accurately, cost would be affected by unfore- 
seen changes. As evidence of the risk in attempting to forecast costs 
accurately, it should be noted that the 1948 Strayer Committee 
Report estimated a total current expense of public higher education 
for 1960 as $70,170,000, whereas it appears that the 1959-60 figure 
will surpass 300 million dollars. Similarly, the Restudy, published in 
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19SS, estimated total expenditures of public higher education in 1965 
as $293,080,359, but it appears tha' this amount will fall short of 
meeting the 1959-60 needs, to say nothing of the needs that will exist 
in 1965. 

The procedure employed in this report is to use the 1957-58 unit 
cost per student for current expenditures, by segment and academic 
level, as a base for calculating future expenditures in terms of enroll- 
ment projections, by segments and academic levels, for a target year. 
Capital outlay projections, on the other hand, are based upon the 
average per student cost of buildings and facilities, beyond capacities 
which exist or for which funds are available and in terms of estab- 
lished space and utilization standards, projected for the needs for a 
given future year. The target years used for future projections are 
1965, 1970, and 1975. The projections apply only to a given year. 

Two sets of estimates of expenditures and state appropriations re- 
quired to support higher education in California in 1965, 1970, and 
1975 are set forth in this report. The first projections arise from 
status quo conditions, defined to mean 1957-58 dollar costs of educa- 
tion, and based on a continuation of current standards of admission, 
of current distribution of educational costs, and of the same distribu- 
tion of students among the three public segments of higher education. 
The second set of estimates, modified projections, are based on the 
recommendations of the Master Plan Survey Team on standards for 
admission, diversion of lower division students to the junior colleges, 
increased proportion of support paid the junior colleges by the state, 
and other recommendations, including the creation of new institu- 
tions. 

STATUS QUO PROJECTIONS 

Estimates of future total expenditures and state funds required, 
on the basis of status quo projections, are shown in Table 27. The 
increasing amounts of expenditures for the three periods indicated 
are a reflection primarily of rapidly increasing collegiate enrollments 
during the years ahead. 

If the status quo projections materialize, total expenditures in 
1975-70 will exceed one billion dollars. Nearly two-thirds of this 
amount (665.5 million dollars) will be from state support. Again, it 
must be emphasized that these data concern only annual expenditures 
for the years included in the table. 
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TABLE 27 

Estimated Total Funds and State Funds Required for Public Higher 
Education on the Basis of Status Quo Projections 



(In millions of dollars) 





r>65.66 


V)7M\ 


1975-76 


Segmenti 


Tot.ll 


St.ite 


Total 


State 


Total 


State 


Junior colleges 
Current expenditure- . 


1^2.8 


47.4 


192.9 


59.8 


236.3 


73.3 


Capital outlay* 


20.6 


. 


41.1 




48.2 




State colleges 














Current expenditure 


127.3 


108.2 


190.9 


162,3 


243.8 


207.2 


Capital outlay" 


**(55.8) 


55.8 


**(43.2) 


43.2 


**(.39.9) 


39.9 


University of California 














Current expenditure 


268.4 


166.4 


373.8 


231.8 


478.8 


296.9 


Capital outlay* 


**(60.2) 


60.2 


**(48.5) 


48.5 


**(48.2) 


48.2 


Total 














Current expenditure. . _ 


548,5 


322.0 


757.6 


453.9 


9,58.9 


577.4 


Capital outlay.. 


**(136.6) 


116.0 


**(132.8) 


91.7 


**(136.3) 


88.1 


Grand total 


**(685.1) 


438.0 


**(890.4) 


545.6 


**(1,095.2) 


665.5 



The junior collrjjc representatives on the Muster Plan Survey Team favored a different methol 
of estimating capital outlay in the junior colleges, i.e., use of a.d.a, of daytime students only 
rather than total a.daQ* as a basis. This method* if used* would have appreciably reduced capital 
ouU^ estimates for these institutions. 

^Capital outlay appropriations for state collescs and University represent net capital outlay of 
state funds* with only partial inclusion of land acquisition costs and complete exclusion of tini- 
versi^ medical centers. 

* ^.Piesent all capital outlay in junior colleges is financed by local school districts. 

** Figures in parentheses are not total expenditures because of limitation of footnote 2. 



MODIFIED PROJECTIONS 

Estimated total expenditures and state funds required for public 
higher education on the basis of modified projections are shown in 
Table 28. These estimates, as indicated previously, are based upon 
changed conditions as recommended in the Master Plan Survey. 
Among other changes, it assumes a gradual diversion of 42,600 
enrollees from the state colleges and the University to the junior col- 
leges by 1975, as well as the gradual increase of state apportionments 
to the junior colleges from 30 per cent to 45 per cent of a.d.a. support 
costs. A proposal for state grants or loans or both to assist junior 
college capital outlay funds, a policy which would have marked 
effect upon state appropriations for higher education, could not be 
calculated in these projections because no specific amount of such 
support was included in the Master Plan recommendations. 
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TABLE 28 

Estimated Total Funds and State Funds Required for Public Higher 
Education on the Basis of Modified Projections 



(In millions of dollars) 





1965-66 


1970.71 


1975.76 


Segments 


Total 


State 


Total 


State 


Total 


State 


Junior colleges 
Current expenditure 


!60.2 


56.1 


210.8 


84.3 


267.0 


120.2 


Capital outlay* 


31.6 


. 


56.2 


* 


62.8 


• 


State colleges 














Current expenditure 


121.0 


102.9 


179.9 


152.9 


226.6 


192.6 


Capital outlay’ 


♦♦(SO. 2) 


50.2 


♦♦(39.5) 


39.5 


♦♦(35.9) 


35.9 


University of California 














Current expenditure 


233.2 


144.6 


323.2 


200.4 


448.0 


277.8 


Capital outlay* 


♦♦(42.7) 


42.7 


♦♦(50.6) 


50.6 


♦♦(57.0) 


57.0 


Total 














Current expenditure 


514.4 


303.6 


713.9 


437.6 


941.6 


590.6 


Capital outlay 


♦♦(124.5) 


92.9 


♦♦(146.3) 


90.1 


♦♦(155.7) 


92.9 


Grand total 


♦♦(638.9) 


396.5 


♦♦(860.2) 


527.7 


♦♦(1,097.3) 


683.5 



' *4? in footnote 1 of Table 27, tbe junior college lepreientativei on the Master Plan Sur- 
vey Team favored a different method of estimating capital outlay in the junoir coUeget, i.e., use of 
a.d.a. of daytime students only rather than total a.d.a. as a basis. Thu method, if used, would 
have apprecubly reduced capital outlay estimates for these institutions. 

* Capital outlay appropriations for state colleges and University represent net capital outlay of 
state funds, with only partial inclusion of land acquisition costs ana complete exclusion of Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 

♦ At present all capital outlay in junior college is financed by local school districts; 

It ^ parentheses are not total expenditures because of limiudon of footnote 2. 

Notbs The capital outlay figures in this table do not ame with those found on Page 107 of 
the Technical Committee Report entitled, Costs of Higher Education in Caltfomia, 1960 1975, be- 
cause in tho» figures account has been taken of the cost impact of the Master Plan Recommenda- 
tions of Utilization Standards and the increased library seating required to meet American IJbrary 
Association st^nd^rds. 



State appropriations, based upon modified projections, will increase 
from approximately 400 million dollars in 196S to nearly 700 million 
dollars in 197S. Although capital outlay will remain fairly stable, 
involving an annual expenditure of about 100 million dollars during 
this period, current expenditures will nearly double, extending from 
approximately 300 million dollars in 196S to nearly 600 million 
dollars in 1975. Nearly half of the grand total estimates for both 
the status quo and modified projections will be expended by the 
University of California. The current expenditures for each segment 
will nearly double during this period of time. State college capital 
outlay is predicted to decrease from 50.2 million dollars in 1965-66 
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to 35.9 million dollars in 1975-76, and for the University of Cali- 
fornia it is estimated to increase from 42.7 million dollars to 57.0 
million dollars in this same period. 

FINDINGS 

1. For the ten-year period, 1948-49 through 1957-58: 

a. Total expenditures for all institutions of higher education in 
California increased from 180 million to 554 million dollars 
or 208 per cent. The increase in current expenditures of 242 
million dollars accounted for nearly two-thirds of the in- 
crease; capital outlay accounted for the balance. 

b. Total expenditures of public institutions increased in the 
ten-year period from 1 12.8 to 413.2 million dollars, an increase 
of 266 per cent. During this time expenses for education 
and general items increased 222 per cent; for auxiliary 
enterprises, 88 per cent; student aid, 352 per cent; and 
capital outlay, 481 per cent. 

c. The state provided more than half the costs of public higher 
education in California, about 55 per cent of all current 
expenditures and 65 per cent of capital outlay expenditures. 

d. Annual state apportionments to junior colleges, comprising 
about 31 per cent of current expenditures, increased during 
the ten-year period from slightly over 9 million to 23 million 
dollars, an increase of 141 per cent. 

e. The state provided 73 per cent of the state colleges’ current 
expenditures and all of the capital outlay funds. During this 
period, the state colleges expended state funds of 199 million 
dollars for current expenditures and 210 million for capital 
outlay. 

f. A total of 62 per cent of the University’s current expendi- 
tures and 83 per cent of its capital outlay funds were pro- 
vided by the state during this period. Again, in terms of state 
funds, the University expended 547 million dollars for current 
expenditures and 164 million dollars for capital outlay pur- 
poses. 

2. Estimated capital outlay costs per student in average daily at- 
tendance for “typical” junior college campuses are as follows: 
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$3,200 for 2,000 a.d.a. campuses, $2,800 per a.d.a. for 4,000 
a.d.a. campuses, and $2,500 per a.d.a. for 8,000 a.d.a. campuses. 

3. Net capital outlay costs for state college campuses, without resi- 
dence facilities, are estimated as follows: $4,280 per student 
for 5,000 full-time students, $4,050 per student for 10,000 full- 
time students, and $3,750 per student for 20,000 full-time stu- 
dents. 

4. Net capital out’.ay costs for University of California campuses 
without dormitory facilities, are as follows: $7,400 per student 
for 5,000 full-time students, $7,100 per student for 10,000 full- 
time students, and $6,630 per student for 20,000 full-time stu- 
dents. 

5. The total expenditures for public higher education in 1975-76 
on the basis of status quo projections, will exceed one billion dol- 
lars, two-thirds of which will require state funding. An estimated 
annual state appropriation of 577.4 million dollars for current 
expenditures and 88.1 million dollars for capital outlay will be 

required by all public insUtutions of higher education at that 
time. 



6. The modified projections are estimated to require in 1975-76 

about 684 million dollars of state appropriations, W million to’ 

be apphed on captal outlay, and 591 milUon to meet current 
expenditures. 



jxjviWK. OUFFORT 

The state’s responsibility for financing junior colleges is a matter 
of vit^ concern to the Master Plan Survey. CurrenUy, through 
apportionments paid by the state for average daily attendance of 
s udents, about 30 per cent of the support costs for the junior col- 
eges IS pmd from the State School Fund. Other current support, as 
well as ^1 capital outlay, is provided by the local districts. 

Both The Regents and the State Board of Education approved the 
following recommendation in the Restudy: 

of the California junior coUcge pro- 
c recommends that acUve encouragement be given by 

FHn^of- of Public InstrucUon. the State Department of 

tht es ^Wis^enr^f appropriate agencies to 

the establishment of new junior colleges in populous areas with adequate 
resources not now adequately served. ^ 
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The Survey Team concurs fully in that recommendation. It further 
believes that in addition, specific provisions should be made to divert 
lower division students from the state colleges and the University 
to the readily accessible junior colleges. Such a diversion will imple- 
ment another approved Restudy recommendation, which provides 
for a reduction in lower division enrollments in relation to those in 
the upper division and graduate fields. Such a recommendation is 
found in Chapters I and IV of this Survey Team report. 

Among the effects of this diversion will be to (a) protect family 
incomes by permitting more students to live at home while attending 
college; (b) conserve space and instructional expense at the senior 
institutions for a larger proportion of upper division and graduate 
students; (c) reduce the amount of dormitory space needed at the 
state colleges and the University; and (d) reduce the cost to the 
state for both capital outlay and current operating costs. 

These benefits, the Survey Team believes, make it advantageous 
for the state to increase the apportionments granted to junior colleges 
and to undertake a program of sharing in the construction funds 
necessary to expand the junior colleges. The increase should be 
effected gradually. In order to safeguard local district control over 
the junior colleges, the maximum proportion of state subsidy might 
well approach, but not attain, SO per cent of total expenditures. 
Such a proposal could be realized if the Legislature were to augment 
the State School Fund increasingly each year over a IS-year period 
until the junior college apportionments approximate 45 per cent of 
the total current support for these institutions. 

Further, the Survey Team believes that state participation in con- 
struction costs of junior college facilities is necessary to accelerate 
their growth sufficiently to accommodate the enlarged future enroll- 
ments. The idea of state assistance for junior college capital outlay 
is not new. Proposed legislation, such as Assembly Bill No. 24 of 
the 1959 legislative session, has been introduced in the past to 
achieve this type of assistance. The Regents and the State Board 
of Education adopted a resolution on April 15, 1959, stating that 
“the State Board of Education and the Regents of the University 
of California, in joint session, endorse in principle the idea of State 
assistance for capital outlay for junior colleges at such times as 
State finances permit.” 
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The Survey Team considered several types of grants and loans, 
and various methods of distributing state aid on the basis of equali- 
zation, uniform grants, growth factors, and other principles. In view 
of the time necessary to design a sound proposal, however, it ap- 
peared inadvisable to propose a specific legislative program jn this 
report. 

The Survey Team believes, however, that because of the planned 
enlargement of junior college enrollments to relieve state-supported 
institutions, the method devised for distributing state aid to the 
junior colleges for capital ^ jtlay purposes should be based primarily, 
if not totally, upon the growth or potential growth of these institu- 
tions. Since junior colleges will generally increase in enrollments along 
with other public institutions, all or practically all, will benefit from a 
state subsidy based on growth. 

The Survey Team was concerned with the degree to which popula- 
tion centers with large numbers of potential enrollees sufficient to 
commence a new junior college preferred to pay out-of-district fees 
for their youth rather than establish a local institution. This evasion 
of responsibility tends to restrict educational opporiunities of local 
youth and, in the long term, has serious repercussions upon the 
general cultural level of the area. Steps should be taken to encourage 
all areas of the state to share more equally in supporting junior col- 
lege education, either by orgam*zing junior college districts when 
needed or by contributing more equitably to the total costs of junior 
college education in districts which support junior colleges. 

A further concern of the Smvey Team is that all funds intended 
specifically for, or warranted by, the jmiior colleges, be expended 
for junior college education. The safeguarding of state funds for the 
specific purposes intended was considered important, particularly if 
the state obligates itself to provide greater assistance for the junior 
colleges in the future. Such funds should not be diverted, either 
who^!y or partially, for other public education programs. In many 
instances, this problem may be resolved by more precise accounting 
procedures. In otli cases, a clarification of law requiring the dispo- 
sition of junior college funds may be helpful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 

1. Procedures be devised to assure that all funds allocated to and 
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for junior colleges for current expense or for capital outlay by 
the state be expended only for junior college purposes, and 
further that the law be clarified to require that all funds received 
from county junior college tuition funds for use of buildings 
and equipment be expended solely for junior college purposes 

2. In view of the added local financial obligations, for both current 
expenses and capital outlay, which will result from the Master 
Plan Survey recommendations designed to divert to the junior 
colleges some 50,000 lower division students from the 1975 
estimates for the state colleges and the University of California, 
and the attendant savings to the state resulting therefrom, the 
following actions be taken: 

a. Procedures and methods be devised and adopted by the Leg- 
islature that will increase the proportion of total current 
support paid to the junior colleges from the State School 
Fund (augmented for this purpose) from the approximately 
30 per cent now in effect to approximately 45 per cent not 
later than 1975 

b. A continuing program be devised and adopted by the 
Legislature that would distribute construction funds, either 
through grants or loans or both, for capital outlay purposes 
annually to junior colleges as determined by growth, this 
program being for the purpose of assisting junior colleges 
to meet the facility needs of projected enrollments and of the 
students to be diverted to the junior colleges. 

3. All the territory of the state not now included within districts 
operating junior colleges be brought into junior college districts 
as rapidly as possible, so that all parts of the state can share 
in the operation, control, and support of junior colleges. Pend- 
ing the achievement of this objective, means be devised to re- 
quire areas that are not a part of a district operating a junior 
college to contribute to the support of junior college education 
at a rate or level that is more consistent with the contributions 
to junior college support presently made by areas included in 
districts that maintain junior colleges. 
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Student Fees 

Higher education in California is well regarded in the nation for 
the quality of its programs and services and the broad range of 
educational opportunities offered its students. The plan for this study 
includes the following two questions pertaining to student fees. “How 
much of the costs of public higher education should be borne by the 
students?” “Should the present fee structure be altered?” The im- 
portant issue here is whether an increase in the cost to the students 
can be levied without depriving many able and qualified youth of 
educational opportunity and in so doing fail to meet the needs of 
society for trained personnel. 

^ Currently , students in California public higher education contribute 
directly to the financing of college programs by the payment of 
tuition or fees. Tuition is defined generally as student charges for 
teaching expenses, whereas fees are charges to students, either col- 
lectively or individually, for services not directly related to instruc- 
tion, such as health, special clinical services, job placement, housing, 
recreation. 

Continuing a principle in the Organic Statutes of California in 
1867-68, under which the University of California was created, public 
higher education institutions in California do not charge tuition to 
bona fide legal residents of the state. On the other hand, students 
who do not qualify as residents must pay tuition. For the year 
1959-60, nonresident tuition for regular students was $127.50 per 
semester in the state colleges and $250 per semester at the Univer- 
sity.^ Currently,^ the University is charging according to law the 
maximum permissible nonresident tuition. (See Section 23053, 1959 
Education Code.) The 1959 Legislature passed a law which permits 

local governing boards of the junior colleges to charge a nonresi- 
dent fee. 

Incidental and other fees are charged at all state colleges and 
campuses of the University. In the state colleges, a materials and 
service fee of approximately $33.00 per semester is charged all regu- 
larly enrolled students. The University, on the other hand, charges 
an incidental fee of $60.00 per semester to its enrollees. In addition, 
student body and other fees are paid by students who are the recipi- 
ents of special t 3 q)es of noninstructional services. 
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The Survey Team believes that the traditional policy of nearly 
a century of tuition-free higher education is in the best interests of 
the state and should be continued. The team noted with interest an 
address given in May, 1958, by President James L. Morrill of the 
University of Minnesota, who commented as follows on the desire 
of some organizations and individuals to raise tuition and fees to 
meet the full operating costs of public institutions of higher education-: 

This notion is, of course, an incomprehensible repudiation of the whole 
philosophy of a successful democracy premised upon an educated citizenry. 

It nfgatra the whole concept of wide-spread educational opportunity made 
possible by the state university idea. It conceives college training as a per- 
sonal investment for profit instead of a social investment. 

No realistic and unrealizable counter-proposal for some vast new resource 
for scholarship aid and loans can compensate for a betrayal of the “Ameri- 
can Dream” of equal opportunity to which our colleges and universities, both 
private and public, have been generously and far-sightedly committed But 
the proposal persists as some kind of panacea, some kind of release from 

responsibility from the pocketbook burdens of the cherished American idea 
and tradition. 

It is an incredible proposal to turn back from the world-envied American 
accomplishment of more than a century * 

Although the Survey Team endorses tuition^free education, never- 
theless, it believes that students should assume greater responsibility 
for financing their education by paying fees sufficient to cover the 
operating costs of services not directly related to instruction. Such 
services would include laboratory fees, health, intercollegiate ath- 
letics, and student activities. Moreover, the team believes that an- 
cillary services such as housing, feeding, and parking, should be 
entirely self-supporting. Such fee provisions will require resident 
students to assume more financial responsibility for the manifold 
supplementary services associated with the educational program; 
yet, on the other hand, tuition-free institutions will permit most quali- 
fied students to attend publicly supported institutions. For those 
unable to pay the fees additional scholarships and loan funds are 
recommended elsewhere in this report. An increase in fees will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to offset the effects of inflation. Adjustments 
of the fee structure should be made from time to time to assure its 
adequacy in meeting increased costs of services. 



^ Jarnf s L. Mor^L THc Pluc^ ottd Ptititocy of the Stutc UttivcTsitv itt *• 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

For the state colleges and the University of California it is recom- 
mended that: 

1. The two governing boards reaffirm the long established principle 
that state colleges and the University of California shall be 
tuition free to all residents of the state. 

2. Students who are residents of other states pay as follows: 

a. All students except those exempt by law pay tuition sufficient 
to cover not less than the state’s contribution to the average 
teaching expense per student as defined by the Master Plan 
Survey Team’s Technical Committee on Costs of Higher 
Education in the institution or system as follows: 

Teaching expense is defined to include the cost of the salaries of the 
instructors involved in teaching for the proportion of their time which 
is concerned with instruction, plus the clerical salaries, supplies, equip- 
ment, and organized activities related to teaching. 

b. Other fees for services not directly related to instruction 

3. Each system devise a fee structure and collect sufficient reve- 
nues to cover such operating costs as those for laboratory fees, 
health, intercollegiate athletics, student activities, and other 
services incidental to, but not directly related to, instruction 

4. The operation of all such ancillary services for students as 
housing, feeding, and parking be self-supporting. Taxpayers’ 
money should not be used to subsidize, openly or covertly, the 
operation of such services. Because of the various methods 
which are used to finance construction of auxiliary enterprises 
such as residence halls and dormitories, it is impossible to state 
specifically which portions of amortization and interest pay- 
ments are properly chargeable to operating expense. Conse- 
quently, it is recommended further that the governing boards 
determine which of such costs are appropriate charges to oper- 
ating expense and include as much as possible of those with 
Other operating expenses of such ancillary services. 

5. Additional provisions be made for student aid and loans, par- 
ticularly as fees and nonresident tuition increase 

6. Periodically the governing boards recompute their per student 
teaching expense and set nonresident tuition accordingly. Peri- 
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odically they recompute the cost of operation of services such 
as feeding, housing, and parking, and set fees for such services 
accordingly 

7. Each institution retain moneys collected from nonresident tui- 
tion 

8. All the above policies when approved by the two governing 
boards be applicable immediately to the state colleges and the 
University of California, and that they be applied to the junior 
colleges as a matter of state policy and when applicable 
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Chapter X 



CALIFORNIA’S ABILITY TO FINANCE 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
1960-1975 

Although Assembly Concurrent Resolution 88, which authorized 
this study, did not require consideration of the state’s ability to 
finance higher education, the plan for the study as approved by both 
governing boards included the following questions for which answers 
were to be determined: 

1. What is California’s ability to pay for the future development of public 
higher education in the state? 

2. What proportion of the state’s budget has been and is now allocated for the 
support of public higher education? How does this compare with the efforts 
made to support public higher education in other states? 

3. What are the probable supplemental (non>state) resources for financing 
public higher education in California which might be tapped? 

Accordingly, the liaison Committee on July 8, 1959, approved 
the appointment of the Technical Committee on California’s Ability 
to Finance Higher Education to study the problems posed by these 
questions. On July 10, 1959, Arthur G. Coons, Chairman of the Sur- 
vey Team, wrote a letter to Joseph 0. McGintic, Chairman of the 
Committee, outlining its responsibilities. His letter contained the 
following statement: 

. . . this committee is to investigate the ability of the State to support 
higher education. This is essentially a study of the fiscal capacity of the 
State, but, of course, it includes basic projections of the strengUi of the 
economy and its likely growth. While we are not unmindful of the degree to 
which resources must be available to finance private education as it develops 
within its present trends, nevertheless, the immediate point here is the ques- 
tion of the capacity of the government of the State of California to finance 
public higher education, and to do so without the loss of the strength of 
existing private institutions, without the loss of the essential qualities of the 
California system of higher education as presently established. 

In considering fiscal capacity, our survey team believed that your com- 
mittee at least initially should not be concerned with new taxes or reforms 
in the revenue system, but upon projecting the future resources of California 
and the availability of funds with which to support the projections of costs 
of higher education as calculated within existing frameworks. 
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In A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education^ 
Chapter VI entitled, “California’s Ability to Support Higher Educa- 
tion,” included a detailed analysis of trends in state tax collections 
and the projected tax base. In addition, a careful analysis was made 
of the state’s ability to support higher education for the decade, 
19SS-196S. 

In considering the state’s ability to support higher education during 
that decade in relation to the cost analysis also included in the 
Restudy, the following conclusion was drawn: 

The Restudy staff concludes that the State of California will be able to 
support a program of public higher education for the potential enroLment 
given in Chapter II of this Report that will be comparable in both scope and 
quality to that now offered without an unreasonable demand on the State’s 
economy. 

On the basis of the information on estimated costs contained in 
Chapter IX and in this chapter, the Survey Team has made in Chap- 
ter XI a similar appraisal for the period 1960-197S. 

Estimated General Funds Available 

In this section an attempt is made to determine the amount of 
money that will be available for public higher education from the 
State’s General Fund for each year to 1975. This is done by making 
a comparison of projections of revenues to the General Fund with 
projections of expenditures for all claimants on the General Fund 
other than public higher education. On the assumption that the 
services of other claimants will remain at the 1958 level, the differ- 
ence between these two projections presumably represents the funds 
available for public higher education. This method of calculating 
available funds for public higher education is used only as a statistical 
device for rendering a calculation and no implication should be drawn 
that public higher education should be funded after all other state 
agencies are supported. 

A major purpose of these projections is to show the direction of 
development which may be reasonably anticipated. To use them 
as limitations would be a distortion of their purpose. They should 
be regarded as a means of illuminating the fiscal landscape in such 
a way as to aid in the formulation of policies to meet properly the 
needs of the state. 



cit. 
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The following assumptions concerning conditions between 1959 
and 1975 were made by the Technical Committee in order to have 
a btisis for the projections: 

1. The general price level will be stable and constant. 

2. Estimates will be made in “1958 dollars.” 

3. The existing tax structure in terms of rates and exemptions, 
as revised by the 1959 session of the California State Legisla- 
ture, will remain constant for the period under consideration. 

4. Expenditure programs for non-higher education claimants will 
remain unchanged in scope and quality. 

5. There will be no significant change in international relations. 

6. Productivity per man hour will continue to rise at approxi- 
mately the average rate of recent years. 

7. Average hours of work will not be substantially changed. 

8. Existing trends and relationships will remain constant or will 
be modified in ways which can be reasonably anticipated from 
collateral facts. 

9. “Full employment” will be sustained during the projected 
period. 

REVENUE ESTIMATES 

Personal Income as a Basis of Revenue. The consistent relation- 
ship between personal incomes in California and the yield of certain 
specific taxes is basic to projections of tax revenues. 

Since personal income depends to a considerable extent on the 
proportion of the population employed, population estimates— partic- 
ularly for adults twenty to sixty-four years of age, inclusive — are 
important. This report uses the estimates given in Table 29 as the 
population basis. 

Two approaches were used to estimate personal incomes. The first 
approach resulted from estimating future per capita incomes on the 
basis of the historical trends of 1929 to 1957 and multiplying these 
per capita incomes by the projected population for California. The 
results of this method, using data which reflect in part the depres- 
sion e^eriences of the 1930 s, were believed to be conservative and 
thus were employed only as a check on the second method. 
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TABLE 29 

Estimated Population of California, 1960 ta 1975 * 
(Civilian population) 



Year (July 1) 


Population! 


Annual 
per cent 
change 


Estimated population 
21 years of age 
and over 


I960 


15,530,000 


3.7 


9,439,000 


1965. 


18,454,000 


3.4 


10,934,000 


1970 


21,790,000 


3.4 


12,822,000 


1975 


25,755,000 


3.4 


15,157,000 



j With the wccption of the yean 1960-63» the projections were based on an annual increase of 
3.4 per cent. For the years 1960-63» the per cent of increase was 3.7, 3.6, 3.6, and 3.5 xemec- 
tively. 

Committee’s report on Californians Ability to Financa Higher Educa- 
fSen Statistics for this table were obtained from Calif ofnia*s Population in 

1959* Sacramento: California State Department of Finance, August, 1959. 



The second personal income series projected by the Technical 
Committee, which was subsequently used, was derived by the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. The personal income per employed civilian for 1957 was com- 
puted. (As the full-employment labor force approximates 74 
per cent of the estimated civilian population from twenty to 
sixty-four years of age, the actual civilian income for 1957 was 
divided by 74 per cent of the civilian population in the twenty 
to sixty-four age group that year in order to get the income per 
employed civilian.) 

2. Tho personal income per employed civilian each year in the 
future was increased by 2.5 per cent, which was the average 
annual productivity increase in constant dollars of California’s 
personal income per employed civilian during 1951-57. 

3. The estimated personal income per employed civilian was mul- 
tiplied by the full-employment civilian labor force (74 per 
cent of civilian population, twenty to sixty-four years of age) 
for future years. 

The results of these computations appear in Table 30. 

Estimates of General Fund Tax Sources. The projected personal 
income and the population projections were used to project each 
General Fund tax source separately, based upon (a) past relation- 
ships of yields of particular taxes to personal income; (b) per capita 
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TABLE 30 

Estimated Civilian Personal Income ^—Series 2 



Calendar jrear 


Eftimatcd civilian 
pmlat^n 
20-64 years •of age 
(inclutivc) 

Julyl 


Eitimated 

employed 

civilians 


Estimated personal 
annual inoomt 
per 

employed 

civilian 


Estimated 

civilian 

personal 

income 


I960 


8.396.000 

9.789.000 

11.580.000 

13.687.000 


6.213.000 

7.242.000 

8.569.000 
10,128,000 


56,448 

7,294 

8,251 

9,335 


540,061,000,000 

52.823.000. 000 

70.703.000. 000 

94.545.000. 000 


1965 


1970 


1975 
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relationships, where deemed more appropriate; and (c) somewhat 
arbitrary trend relationships in the case of one or two minor revenue 
sources. The detailed methods used in these tax projections are de- 
scribed in the report of the Technical Committee. The results of 

these revenue projections for each of the major sources are shown in 
Table 31. 

It will be noted that projections of General Fund tax revenues, 
based upon civilian personal incomes resulting from full employment 
and an annual increased productivity of 2.3 per cent, would yield 
approximately one and one-half billion dollars in 1960 and thereafter 

mOS one-half billion dollars in 

ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES 

Future General Fund expenditures were estimated for all claim- 
ants, except public higher education, on the basis of the foUowing 
assumptions: 

1. There will be no future change in the scope and quality of 
services provided. 

2. In most instances, the increase of estimated 1959-1960 expendi- 
tures during future years will be in the same proportion as the 
general population growth or, wherever applicable, a more spe- 
cialized population growth. 

3. Direct capital outlay expenditures for public higher education 
from the General Fund are not sufficiently large under present 
legislative policies to warrant special attention herein. More- 
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TABLE 31 

A 

General Fund Estimated Revenues for Certain Fiscal Years, 
1960-61 through 1974-75 * 



Major taxes and licenses 


196061 


196i^ 


1969-70 1974-75 

I 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Alcoholic beverage taxes and 
licenses 


348,074 
• 269,690 
55,900 

17,897 

64,564 

2,261 

265,485 

1,975 

725,104 

64,798 


354,123 

337,104 

70,300 

22,509 

80.682 

2,843 

360,089 

2,375 

906,358 

73,545 


363,469 

449,146 

93,500 

29,979 

107,991 

3,787 

517,398 

2,875 

1,207,5% 

86,672 


375,027 

600,514 

124,400 

39,931 

1*44,412 

5,044 

754,657 

3,375 

1,614,574 

101,948 


Bank and corporation taxes 

Gift and inheritance taxes. 

Horse racing (parim’ituel) license 
fees . 


Insurance gross premium tax 

Motor vehicle license (in lieu) h»es. 
Personal income tax 


Private car tax 


Retail sales and use tax 

Tobacco tax 


Totals, major taxes and licenses 
Miscellaneous and'departmentai 
revenues 


1,515,748 

44,254 


1,909,928 

52.254 


2,562,413 

62,254 


3,463,882 

72,254 


Grand total, revenue 


1,560,002 


1,%2,182 


2,624,667 


3,536,136 



* Source: The Te chn i c al Comnuttee report on California's AhUity to Financo Highor Educa- 
tum, 1960-1975, op. cit.. Table 21. 



over, they could not be projected in the absence of a consistent 
l^[islative policy to be used as a base. 

These estimated expenditures were combined into six broad groups: 
(a) Education (exclusive of higher education) ; (b) Social Welfare. 
Health; (c) Mental Hygiene, Corrections; (d) Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources; (e) Fiscal Affairs, General Administration; (f) 
Other. The components of these groupings are described fully in the 
Technical Committee report. An adjustment ratio was introduced 
to account for the probable rising costs of state -services as state 
employees share in the general increase in per capita income. 

The projected total estimated costs of maintaining existing state 
operations and local assistance financed by the General Fund at their 
1958 level of service (excluding public higher education), based on 
independent projections for each group, are shown in Table 32. 

General Funds Available 

The difference between the projected revenues and expenditures 
represents, theoretically, that portion of the General Fund available 
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TABLE 32 



Estimated Cost of Maintaining Existing State Operations and 
Local Assistance Financed by the General Fund ^ 

(Excluding state support for higher education) 





1960-61 


1964-65 


1969-70 


1974-75 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Education (exclusive of higher 

education) . 

Social Welfare, Health, etc. 

Mental Hygiene, G>rFections 
Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources .... 

Fiscal Affairs, General Adminis- 
tration.. 

Other . 

Total . 

Adjustment ratio* 

Adjusted total 


?735,209 

238,264 

172,752 

30.292 

42.293 
73,981 


3914.625 

268,956 

1%,246 

36,339 

51,397 

90,817 


31,120,122 

312,774 

225,495 

45,483 

65,502 

114,564 


31,338,843 

363,749 

259,586 

57,004 

84,023 

138,880 


1,292,791 

1.0200 

1,318,647 


1,558,380 

1.1056 

1,722,945 


1,882,940 

1.2240 

2,304,719 


2,242,085 

1.3524 

3,032,1% 



196^9^5, C«mmiftee report on California's Ability to Finance Higher Education. 

•This lado is based on the as^pl^ that 80 per cent of the total wfll be raised by 2.5 per 
«nt compounded annually, which wiU permit the persons p.-d from these funds to share in the 
gencial increase in per capita income. 



to finance public hiVher education. Tnis difference is shown in Table 
33. If these project, is prove to be correct the General Fund would 
produce from 241 million dollars in 1960 to 503 million dollars in 
1974-75 beyond that required for the support of all other state serv- 
ices at their 1958 level except that of higher education. Accordingly, 
then, these amounts would be available from the General Fund for 
the support of junior colleges, state colleges, and the University. 

Further, it was determined as a check upon the foregoing data that 
if the same ratio of General Fund expenditures for public higher 
education to the (^neral Fund revenues holds in future years as 
existed in 1957-58 (13.38 per cent), the state funds available for 
public higher education will range from 214 million dollars in 1960-61 
to 486 million dollars in 1974-75. These data lend credence to the 
data presented in Table 33. 



Effort to Support Public Higher Education 

The capacity of the State of Clalifornia to support public higher 
education is determined primarily by three factors: (a) the size of 
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the stream of income from which such support must be drawn; (b) 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the tax instruments by which this 
support is realized; and (c) the will of the people of the state to 
devote adequate funds for this purpose. 

Abundant evidence shows that the taxable income within the state 
is large and steadily growing. The projected personal income data 
support this contention. Few other states have as much taxable 
wealth as California. 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the taxation system employed 
in California are not concerns of this study. The tax base will con- 
tinue tc change in the future, as it has in the past. The income from 
taxes will have to rise to support the increased services of the state. 
However, the extent of the taxes and types of taxes required are 
responsibilities of the Legislature, and, therefore, were not consid- 
ered by the Survey Team. 

The third factor — the will of the people to devote adequate funds 
to higher education — is a major issue. To what extent do California’s 
citizens value higher education as a state service? \»^hat priority, 
in terms of state appropriations, should be assigned to public higher 
education as a function of the state? Should the state devote more 
of its resources for higher education as compared with other state 
functions? These and similan questions must be answered by the 
Legislature. 

Three measures were employed to ascertain the relative tax effort 
of this state. First, the total taxation effort was measured by com- 

TABLE 33 

Comparison of Revenue Estimates and Estimated Expenditures, 1960-1975, 
tor All State Ser/ices Except Higher Education ' 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Fiscal Year 


I Estimated | 

1 rc\enuc . 


Euiinatcd 

c.xpcnditurcs 


1 Surplus 


1960-f.l 


Jtl,560,002 i 

1,962,182 j 

2,624,667 i 

5,556,136 1 


,S1,318.647 1 

1,722,945 
2,304,719 
3,032,196 


)5241,355 

239,237 

319,948 

503,940 


1964-65 


1969-70. . 


1974-75 ' 



Ttchnica] Commillct report on California's Ahilliv to finance Higher fducatwi. 
lyot-iy/ 5, op, at.. Tabic 26. 
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paring the state tax collections with the total personal income. Sec- 
ondly, the expenditures for public higher education were compared 
with the total personal income. Finally, the per capita expenditure 
was compared with the per capita income to show effort in terms 
of the individual rather than as a result of the population size. 

Relation oj State Tax Collections to Total Petsonal Income. The 
ratio of state tax collections to total personal income for the four- 
year period, 1955 to 1958, inclusive, indicates that the tax collections 
of the state are about 5.2 per cent of the total personal income within 
the state. Similar ratios of tax collections to personal income were 
computed for other states, with the resulting array of ratios indi- 
cated in Table 34. It is apparent from this table that 20 other states 
had a higher ratio of tax collections to personal incomes than Cali- 
fornia. 

Relation of Personal Income to Higher Education Expenditures of 
States. In Table 35 is shown the per cent of personal income of 
various states which is spent for public higher education for the 
years 1952-58. Expendiftffes include only state appropriations for 



TABLE 34 

Ranking of States According to a Four-year Ratio, 1955-58 inclusive, 
of State Tax Collections to Total Personal Income ^ 



State 


Per 

cent 


li 

ij 

j State 


Per 

cent 


1 

’ State 

1 


j Per 
[ cent 


Louisiana 


8.1 


Florida 


5.4 


n4ontana 


1 

4 ^ 


Mississippi 


7.3 


Oregon 


5.4 


Delaware 


4 7 


New Mexico 


7.3 


Utah.... 


5.4 


Maryland 


4 2 


South Carolina 


6.8 






M^assac h u fie 1 1 ^ 


4 7 


Washington 


6.7 


CALIFORNIA 


5.2 i 


Pen nfivl VAn la 


4 ; 


Oklahoma 


6.6 




1 


^ waaaa^ T a w 4aaai4a ^ ^ _ 

Virginia 


4 7 


Arkansas 


6.3 


Kentucky. 


5.1 


V saKiaaifla^ 

New York 


4.0 


North Carolina 


6.0 


Minnesota 


5.1 


Texas 


4 0 


Georgia 


5.8 


Idaho _ 


5.0 


CJonnectiriif 




Tennessee 


5.8 


Michigan 


5.0 


^^vaaaawv viv ^ _ 

Indiana 


J . o 

3 7 


Vermont 


5.7 


Rhode Island 


5.0 




^ 7 


Alabama . 


5.6 


Iowa... 


4.9 


l^CvT XXdlll^Oall 

Ohio 




Arizona 


5.6 


Maine .... 


4 9 


Aii^sniiri 


3 4 


North Dakota 


5.6 


Wisconsin 


4.9 


Illinois 


3.2 


Wyoming 


5.6 


Colorado 


4.8 


Nebraska 


3 2 


Nevada. 


5.5 


South Dakota 


4 6 


a ^ a #aoivca ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

New Tersev 


2.7 


West Virginia 


5.5 


Kansas 


4.4 1 

1 


a ^ ^ WT 1 Ow Jr ^ am. _ ^ ^ ^ j 

1 



<^nuaittee report on California’s Ability to Finance Higher Education, 
lyou-iy/y, ap, ctU, labjc 35. 
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TABLE 35 

Per Cent of Personal Income of the States Spent for Public Higher 
Education, 1952-58, Combined Average ^ 



Sute 


Per 1 ; 
cent 


1 

! State 


Per 1 
cent 1 

i 


i 

State 


Per 

cent 


Mew XTexico 


1.34 1 


^lississippi 


0.80 


CALIFORNIA 


0.46 


Utah . - 


1.34 


North Carolina 


0.79 






North Dakota 


1.17 i 


Oregon - 


0.77 


Kentucky 


0.43 


Oklahoma 


1.12 i 


Idaho . -- 


0.75 


Maine 


0.43 


South Dakota 


1.01 


South Carolina . 


0.74 


Nevada 


0.43 


Colorado 


1.00 


Alabama. .... 


0.72 


Maryland ... 


0.42 


Minnesota 


0 94 


West Virginia 


0.67 


Vermont 


0.42 


Montana . 


0.94 


Nebraska 


0.66 


Illinois 


0.36 


Wyoming 


0.94 


Wisconsin. . 


0.62 


Ohio 


0.35 


Arizona 


0-92 


New Hampshire 


0.61 


Rhode Island 


0.35 


Arkansas - 


0.89 


Virginia . .. 


0.61 


Missouri 


0.32 


Louisiana.. 


0.89 


Delaware 


0.58 


Connecticut 


0.30 


Iowa 


0.86 


Georgia 


0.58 


New Jersey 


0.22 


Kansas 


1 

0.86 


Tennessee 


0.56 


Pennsylvania 


0.20 


Indiana . 


0.85 


Texas 


O.SS 


New York 


0.16 


Tvlichigan . 


0.83 


Florida 


0.51 


Massachusetts 


0.13 


Washington 


0.81 ! 






1 





’ Source: The Technical CommiRee report on California's Ability to Finance Higher Education, 
1960-1975, op. cit.. Table 29. 



the junior colleges, the state colleges and the University.^ It was 
found that California spends 0.46 per cent, or less than one-half of 
one per cent, of its personal income for public higher education, 
thus making it thirty-fourth among the states in this respect. Nine 
stales, all west of the Mississippi River, made more than double the 
relative effort of California to support public higher education, as 
measured by this criterion. 

Relation oj per Capita Expenditures to per Capita Income. As f 
third measure of effort, computations were made to determine the 
per capita expenditures for higher education in relation to the per 
capita income *ir each of the states. These ratios, based upon an 
average ratio for the years 1952-58, inclusive, indicate the relative 
effort of the states on a per capita basis. By this measure, California 
has contributed about 0.68 per cent — slightly more than one-half of 
one per cent — of its per capita income for per capita expenditures on 
higher education. A total of 24 states expended greater effort than 

-Since the figures include only state appropriations, the grants from the federal government 
for special research contracts to the University are not included. For 1957-58, those mnts 
amounted to $114,306,650. (This figure is taken from Page 23 of the University of California 
Financial Report for 1958-59.) 
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California in terms of per capita expenditures for higher education as 
compared with per capita income. (See Table 36.^ 



TABLE 36 

Ranking of the States— Average of Years 1952-58— in Per Cent That Per Capita 
State Expenditures for Higher Education Were of Per Capita Income ^ 



State 


Her 1 
cent I 


State 


Per 1 
cent 1 


j State 


Per 

cent 


New Mexico 


1.38 


Mississippi _ 


t 

0.80 


Texas -- 


0.55 


Utah 


1.38 


North Carolina 


0.80 


Florida. ^ 


0.53 


North Dakota 


1.19 


Oregon 


0.78 


Nevada 


0.48 


Oklahoma 


l.li 


Nebraska 


0.77 


Maine _ 


0.43 


Colorado . _ 


1.03 


Idaho 


0.76 ; 


Maryland 


0 43 


South Dakota . 


1.03 ; 


South Carolir.a 


0.76 1 


Vermont 


0.42 


Arizona 


0.97 1 


Alabama 


0.73 


Illinois . 


0.37 


Minnesota 

Montana 


0.96 1 
0.96 ; 


CALIFORNIA 


♦0.68 


Kentucky 

Ohio ... 


0.37 
0 36 


Wyoming 

Louisiana 


0.94 
0.90 I 


West Virginia 


1 

0.67 ' 


Rhode Island . 

Missouri 


0.35 

0.32 


Iowa 


0.88 : 


Wisconsin 


0.63 ‘ 


Connecticut 


0.30 
0 23 


Arkansas _ 


0.87 ! 


New Hampshire 


0.62 j 


j New Jersey 


Indiana 

Kansas - 


t 

0.87 , 
0.87 1 


Delaware 

Tennessee 


0.61 1 
0.61 i 


1 Pennsylvania 

1 New York 


0.20 
0 16 


Michigan 

Washington 


0.86 

0.82 


Virginia 

Georgia 


0.61 ; 
0.59 1 

1 


j Massachusetts. 

* 

1 


0.13 



* Source: The Technical Committee repoiL on California's Ability to Fttiance Higher Education, 
1960-^975, op, cit., Table 33. 

* Only state support is included. JThe junior colleges receive appioximately 7C per cent of their 
support from local funds; and if these were included, Califomia'<: ranking would be raised. 



Findings 

The major findings of this chapter follow: 

1. California’s civilian population is expected to increase from 
15,530,000 in 1960 to 25,755,000 in 1975, an increase of 66 
per cent. 

2. Between 1960 and 1975 civilian personal income is expected to 
increase from 40 billion dollars to V4.5 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 136 per cent. (It should be noted that this is more 
than twice the per cent of increase expected of the civilian popu- 
lation during the same period.) 

3. State General Fund revenues are estimated to increase from 
1.56 billion dollars in 1960-61 to 3.54 billion dollars in 1974-75, 
an increase of 127 per cent. 
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4. Existing state operations and local assistance financed from the 
State’s General Fund exclusive of the state’s support for higher 
education is estimated to increase from 1.32 billion dollars in 
1960-61 to 3.03 billion dollars in 1974-75, an increase of 130 
per cent. 

5. The difference between General Fund revenue estimates and the 
expenditures for all state services and local assistance except 
higher education ranges from 241 million dollars in 1960-61 to 
504 million dollars in 1974-75. 

6. In 1957-58, 13.38 per cent of the General Fund expenditures 
were for the support of higher education. If that same percent- 
age is applied to the General Fund estimates for 1960-61 and 
again for 1974-75, the results are 214 million dollars and 486 
million dollars respectively. (It should be noted that these are 
not greatly different than those shown in Item 5 above, which 
were computed by another method.) 

7. California ranked twenty-first among the states when compared 
on the per cent v;hich the average tax collections were of total 
personal income for the period 1955-58, inclusive. 

8. When compared with the other states in the nation on the basis 
of the average per cent of total personal income spent for public 
higher education for the years 1952-58, California ranked thirty- 
fourth. 

9. When compared with the average per cent that per capita ex- 
penditures for higher education were of per capita income for 
the years 1952-58, California ranked twenty-fifth among the 
states. 



Chapter XI 



WILL CALIFORNIA PAY THE BILL? 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 88 charged higher education with 
responsibility to avoid unnecessary expenditures of state funds. Be- 
cause of the importance of the problem involved in meeting this 
responsibility, two technical committees were organized to prob:; 
its essential aspects. The Technical Committee on Costs investigated 
the financial needs of higher educational segments. Its results are 
reported in Chapter IX. The Technical Committee on California’s 
Ability to Finance Higher Education investigated the future balance 
of state funds in relation to revenues and expenditures to determine 
available income for state-supported higher education. The results 
of this study are reported in Chapter X. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make some comparison of the 
estimated costs of public higher education to the state as found in 
Chapter IX and the total projected revenues as shown in Chapter X, 
and to determine what proportion of these revenues might be avail- 
able for the support of public higher education through 1975. A 
basis is thus laid upon which conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the outlook for the future. 

One of the early issues debated by the Survey Team was the 
extent to which educational policies were to be based on, or deter- 
mined by, economic factors. Pressure on the state to expand its serv- 
ices in all areas of human welfare in the future implies heavy financial 
obligations. The tremendous growth of public higher education enroll- 
ments presaged high future costs. In view of the heavy financial 
demands on the state in the future, however, it was obvious that the 
economic outlook was one of the very important factors in educa- 
tional planning. 

If, however, economics were the only basis on which public higher 
education in California is examined, the solution to many of its 
problems would be fairly simple. For example, state funds could be 
saved by shifting most of the lower division students from the Univer- 
sity and the state colleges to the junior colleges, because the school 




[i88] 
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districts operating junior colleges provide about two-thirds of their 
operating costs and all the capital outlay. Likewise, it would appear 
more economical for the state to shift some upper division and begin- 
ning graduate students from the University to state college campuses 
in order to conserve capital outlay and instruction costs involved in 
the more expensive University programs. On the other hand, econ- 
omy is effected to the extent to which high cost curricula, particu- 
larly p’ jfessional schools, are concentrated on University campuses, 
rather than supporting many such curricula, each with few students 
both at the University and at the state colleges. Another economy 
measure wvould be to give each of the public segments responsibility 
for a particular level of instruction, i.e., junior colleges for lower 
division, state colleges for upper division, and universities for grad- 
uate work, and to permit establishment of new institutions only as 
justified by forecasted minimum enrollments in the area of primary 
responsibility. None of these ideas proved acceptable. Good educa- 
tional planning requires consideration of many factors other than 
the price tag. 

Financial Outlook 

A comparison of the state’s estimated revenues with its anticipated 
expenditures indicates that, other conditions remaining relatively 
normal, about one-half billion dollars ($503,940,000), will be avail- 
able in 1975 after all state services except public higher education 
are financed. Admittedly, this is merely a projected figure, based 
upon anticipated future conditions in the light of past experiences 
and the assumption that other state services and local assistance will 
continue at the current level,^ which at any time could be altered 
by many circumstances, including legislative action. 

Will one-half billion dollars of state support be adequate to meet 
the needs of public higher education in 1975? The weight of evidence 
points to the inadequacy of this level of support — as substantial as 
the support may seem. Several factors support this viewpoint: 

1. The Technical Committee on Costs estimates that if the same 
level of support is provided in the future as in the past, and the 
Master Plan recommendations to divert lower division students 

^ The following quotation is taken from the report of the Technical Committee on Calsfomta^s 
Ability to Finance Higher Education, 1960-1975: “Underlying all these estimates is one basic 
assumption. It is assumed that the scope and quality of the relevant services are being extended 
into the future at their present level; no adjustment is made for probable but unpredictable future 
changes in the scope and quality of die sei vices provided/* 
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to the junior colleges and to increase state support for their 
operation are carried out, in 1975-76 the total costs of public 
higher education to the state (current and capital costs) will be 
683.5 million dollars. 

2. The costs of instruction and research, which increasingly will 
require more complex facilities to keep pace with rapid tech- 
nological developments, are steadily increasing. 

3. Estimates of future educational expenditures tend to be conserv- 
ative, as proven by rerhecking the projections made in both the 
Strayer Report in 1948 and the Restudy in 1955, with demands 
for increased services and programs surpassing by far the level 
of operations of a decade earlier. 

It should be clearly understood that the 1975-76 estimate as given 
in paragraph 1 above is only to maintain the present level of educa- 
tional support and opportunity. The Master Plan Team believes, 
however, that the state’s systems of higher education should be sub- 
ject to continuous improvement. Some proposals within this report, 
designed to improve higher education conditions, will require funds 
in addition to those now available for implementation. For example, 
recommendations which h?,ve already been approved by both the 
State Board of Education and The Regents provide for more scholar- 
ships, increased faculty salaries, and additional fringe benefits, and 
increased junior college af^^ortionments. If state support is provided 
for these and many other desirable improvements, the anticipated 
income of one-half billion dollars appears even less adequate to meet 
future estimated expenditures. 

As current revenues become inadequate to finance both current 
expenditures and capital outlay costs, one means of alleviating the 
immediate financial burden is to resort to borrowing for capital outlay 
purposes. The deferment of capital outlay costs through bonds will 
spread the financial burden for new buildings in part over the next 
generation, which will make most use of these facilities. The Master 
Plan Survey Team believes that such a bond issue should be confined 
solely to higher education, which would undoubtedly have greater 
appeal to the public than a general bond issue. The team believes 
that the bond issue should be voted in the early part of this decade 
(1962 or 1964) and that the proceeds should be apportioned fairlj^ 
among the three segments of public higher education. Allocation by 
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the state of capital outlay funds for the junior colleges is recom- 
mended in this report as one means of helping them to provide ac- 
commodations for the greater number of students in the future. 

If, as evidence in this report clearly indicates, it is necessary for 
the state to assume an increased financial burden in order to main- 
tain the present level of educational services, can the state raise 
additional taxes or appropriate a larger share of the available income 
to public higher education or both? A comparison of California’s 
effort to provide for higher education with similar data from other 
states, as found in Chapter X, shows that California’s effort to sup- 
port higher education is good but not excellent. Although California 
is noted for its wealth, its state tax collections represent only a mod- 
erate per cent of its total personal income, as compared with other 
stat^. The per cent of personal income in California allocated to 
public higher education is comparatively low; for the period 1952- 
1958 a total of 33 states devoted a higher per cent of their income to 
public Wgher education than did California. Moreover, the per capita 
comparison of expenditure with incon e shows that California is about 
*.verage among all states in its effort to support public higher educa- 
tion. It should be noted that these comparisons are based on state 
financing of higher education, thus including only state support and 
not the local financing of junior colleges. 

Some states devote nearly three times as high a per cent of their 
incomes to public higher education as does California. Even though 
this state possesses the taxable wealth, a critical question concerns 
ib' willingness to use larger proportions of this wealth for its educa- 
tional welfare. The best evidence of the state’s commitment to the 
support of public education is found in the following paragraph taken 
irom Section 15 of Article XIII of the State Constitution, added in 
1933, during the depths of the depression. 

of the revenue from state taxes for which provision is made in this 
article, together with all other slate revenues, there shall first lie ,<;et .-part 
the moneys to be applied by the State to the support of the Public School 
Sj'stem and the State University. 



This commitment, together with the high-level support California 
has given education over the years," convinces the Master Plan 
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Survey Team that whatever is required in the future to offer quali- 
fied students an efiicient program of* public higher education will be 
provided by the citizens of the state. As pointed out in this discus- 
sion and more fully presented in the tables in Chapter X, California’s 
efiorts in the support of higher education are relatively low when 
compared with other states. 



Comparison of Estimated Re\'enues and Expenditures 

Table 33 in Chapter X shows the difference between estimated 
general fund revenues and the estimated expenditures for all state 
services maintained at their 1958 level except higher education for 
certain years to and including 1975. 

Chapter IX gives the estimated total expenditures and state funds 
required for public higher education on two bases, i.e., a continuation 
of the present status quo projections and the implementation of the 
Master Plan recommendations for the diversion to the junior colleges 
by 1975 of some 42,600® lower division students expected to be en- 
rolled in the state colleges and the University of California. 

A comparison of the co.st to the state of these plans for the fiscal 
years 1965-66, 1970-71, and 1975-76 is shown in Table 37. Attention 
is called in particular to the following data that are presented in this 
table: 



1. The modified plan would cost the state 41.5 million dollars less 
in 1965-66 and 17.9 million dollars less in 1970-71 than the 
status quo plan. At all three levels, lower division, upper divi- 
sion, and graduate, the cost to the state is less for the modified 
plan. 

2. For ihe year 1975-76, however, it is estimated that the modified 
plan will cost the state 18 million dollars more than the status 
quo plan, because of the added costs for upper division and 
graduate work. It should be noted, however, that in this year 
the increased apportionment to the junior colleges will amount 
to 37.4 million dollars, or more than twice that of the added cost 
of the modified plan to the state. 



* Althou*h the Muter Plan recommends the dhrersion of 50,000 lower divisior students to 
ihc ^..mr colleges by 1975. the figuies provided hr the Tt4mcal Snh « on Sl"^? 
Projections estimated that this diversion by 1975 would include only 42,600 studr.it" *”"”"*“* 
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TABLE 37 



Difference Between Annual State Appropriations for Modified Plan and Those 
for Status Quo Projections, Fiscal Years, 1965-66, 1970-71, and 1975-76 

(In millions of dollars— minus number means modified amount is less) 



Fiscal year 1965-66 
Current expenditures: 

Public junior colleges 

Enrollment increase 

Apportionment — per cent increase* 

Total 

State colleges 

University of California 

Total 

Total 

Capital outlay:^ 

State colleges 

University of Caiilornia. _ 



Total 

Total l%5-66 state funds 

Fiscal year 1970-71 
Current expenditures: 

Public junior colleges 

Enrollment increase 

Apportionment — per cent increase* 

TouL._ 

State colleges 

University of California 

Total 

Total 

Capital outlay:* 

State colleges 

University of California 

Total 

Total 1970-71 state funds 

Fiscal year ^975-76 
Current expenditures: 

Public junior colleges 

Enrollment increase 

Apportionment — per cent increase* 



i Loii'cr 1 




1 Graduate 




div'sion 1 


I division 


1 division 


Total 



i 



: -3.3 i I I +2.3 

t 6.4 I ! i +6.4 



8.7 


[ j 

1 


1 .. 

1 


1 

8.7 


' 

—3.7 


1 

1 —1.6 




—5.3 


—8.2 


—7.3 


—6.3 


—21.8 


—11.9 


—8.9 


— 6.5 


—27.1 


: —3.2 


—8.9 


— 6.5 


—18.4 


i -6.0 




+0.4 ) 


1 —5.6 


' -+.1 


— 6.4 


-5.0 i 


i -17.5 


—12.1 


—6.4 


—4.6 


—23.1 


— 1.+ 3 


—15.3 


—10.9 


-41.5 


1 

j 

+S.5 






+5.5 


+19.0 




j 


+19.0 


+24.5 






+24.5 


—11.6 


+1.2 


+ 1.0 


-9.4 


—12.4 


—13.2 


—5.8 


—31.4 


—24.0 


—12.0 


—4.8 


—10.8 


+0.5 


—12.0 


-+.8 


— 16.3 


—7.3 


+3.0 


+0.6 


—3.7 


-4.5 

; 1 


+3.1 

1 


+3.5 


+2.1 


I —11.8 


+6.1 


+4.1 


—1.6 


! -11.3 1 

i 


1 -5 9 

i 


-0.7 

I 


—17.9 


+9.5 






+9.5 


+37.4 


1 




i +37.4 



I +46.9 



er|c 



Total 



+46.9 

( Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 37— Continued 

Difference Between Annual State Appropriations for Modified Plan and Those 
for Status Quo Projections, Fiscal Years 1965-66, 1970-71, and 1975-76 

(In millions of dollars— minus number means modified amount is less) 





liowcr 

division 


Upper 

divisio* 


Graduate 

division 


Total 


Fiscal year 1975-76 — Continued 
Current c.\pcnditurcs — Continued 








1 

1 


State colleges 


—20.7 


+4.6 


+ 1.5 


—14.6 


Universitv of California 


—20.6 


—2.1 


+3.6 


—19.1 


Total 


-41.3 


+2.5 


+5.1 


—33.7 


Total 


f5.6 


+2.5 


+5.1 


+ 13.2 


Capital outlay:* 


State colleges 


—7.7 


+3.3 


+0.4 


—4.0 


University of California 


—5.6 

1 


+7.8 


-|-6.6 


+S.8 


Total 


—13.3 


+ 11.1 


+7.0 


+4.8 


Total 1975-76 state funds 


—7.7 


+ 13.6 


+ 12.1 


+ 18.0 



^ These arc the increased amounts of state support to junior collcRes resulting fromjlic Surscy 
Team’s recommendation to raise state support from 30 per cent to 45 per cent by 1975. 

^Junior colleges are not included here because no provision is made in either the modihed or 
status quo plan for state support for capital ouilay for these institutions. The figures for the Uni- 
versity of California do not include any capital outlay funds for the medical centers. (See Tables 
27 and 28 in Chapter IX regarding estimates for junior college capital outlay requirenientsO 

As stated earlier in this chapter, the Survey Team concluded that 
economics is not the only factor of concern in the development of a 
Master Plan for higher education. Table 37 shows that the plan to 
divert lower division students to the junior colleges will effect sub- 
stantial savings to the state for the years 1965-66 and 1970-71 and 
that for the year 1975-76, the added cost is more than offset by the 
increased support of the junior colleges. 

In addition to these savings, the Survey Team is convinced that 
other recommendations in the Master Plan will likewise result not 
only in savings but in better returns for each educational dollar. The 
proposed status of the Co-ordinating Council will enable it to prevent 
unneces^ary duplication of function and effort among ^he three public 
segments, and will make “empire building” difficult. 

Table 38 shows a comparison of the two sets of estimates as de- 
scribed above. The figures in the third column show that additional 
funds in the amount of 60.2, 88.8, and 34.1 million dollars will be 
required to meet the estimated current expenditures only for the years 
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1965-66, 1970-71, and 1975-76, respectively. If to these are added 
the state requirements for capital outlay, the figures become 153.1, 
178.9, and 127 million dollars respectively. These deficits will be in- 
creased to the extent the Master Plan recommendation for state as- 
sistance to the junior colleges for capital outlay is carried out and by 
the capital outlay requirements for the University Medical Centers. 



TABLE 38 

Comparison of the Estimates of General Fund Revenues Available for 
Public Higher Education and Estimated Requirements for the 
Years 1965-66, 1970-71, and 1975-76 

(In millions of dollars) 



Years* 


j 

General 

funds 

available^ 


Current operations 

Estimated 

require- 

ments* 


Additional 

funds 

required 


1 

1 

Capital outlay 
requirements 
from state funds^ 


1965-66 


2243.4 


2303.6 


260.2 


292.9 


1970-71 


348.8 


437.6 


88.8 


90.1 


1975-76 


556.5 


590.6 


34.1 


92.9 



^ Data for each fiscal year arc coordinate with enrollment projections for the fall term of each 
year. For example* the projected enrollmcDis for fall* 1965* arc basic to financial projections fo^ 
1965 66. 

- Although these figures ue derived from the same source as data appearing in Table 33, they 
represent a later year to coincide with tlic target dates employed herein for enrollment and cost 
projections. The estimate for 1975*76 of $556.5 million, however, has been derived on a somewhat 
different basis than data in Table 26 of the Report of the Technical Committee on California's 
Ahiliiy to Finance Hif*her Education, 1960-1975* which extends only to 1974-75. 

® These figures m taken from data on page 108 of the Report of the Technical Committee on 
Costs of Higher Education, 1960-1975, a.nd arc based on the modified projections, i.e., diversion 
of lower division students to the junior colleges, the establishment of new institutions, and in- 
creased state support for current costs of the junior colleges as recommended in the Master Plan. 

^ These figures, appearing previously in Table 28 under "Total Capital Outlay*" include Fair 
and Exposition Funds but exclude CO capital outlay requirements for the University’s medical 
centers and (2) any state funds for junior college capital outlay. Furthermore, the cost impact 
of the Survey Team's recommendations on classroom and laboratory utilization has not l^n 
included in these figures bec-iuse of a further recommendation that the co-ordinating agency under- 
take, without delay, a complete study of utilization in the junior colleges* state colleges, and the 
University of California for the purpose of making such modifications in the standard*; here 
recommended as are justified by the findings. Moreover, these figures do not include the cost of 
library gating required to meet the American Library Association standards. For these reasonsi 
the capital outlay figures here do not agree with those found in Section V of the Technical 
Committee Report entitled* Cosf.s of Jfig/icr Education in California, 1960-1975. 



Conclusions 

All evidence gathered in this study points to an unprecedented in- 
crease in the demand of the people of California for opportunity to 
participate in higher education, a chance for all who have the capacity 
and willingness to profit by college instruction. 
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In the light of this evidence and the information found in Chapters 
IX, X, and in this chapter, the Master Plan Survey Team concludes 
the following: 

1. California’s present revenue system including the four new tax 
measures enacted in 1959 will provide sufficient revenue to fi- 
nance current expenditures for state services, including higher 
education and local assistance only through 1961-62; there- 
after, estimated costs will exceed projected revenues. 

2. Funds for capital outlay cannot be supplied after 1960-61 en- 
tirely v/ithin the present tax structure; thereafter, higher cur- 
rent revenues or bond issue money or both will be required to 
meet higher educational construction needs. 

3. California can and will, as in both the past and present, provide 
adequate support for an efficient program of public higher edu- 
cation designed to meet fully the rapidly changing needs of 
society. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS ON THE MASTER 
PLAN RECOMMENDATIONS 

As noted in the Preface, Governor Edmund G. Brown called a 
Special Session of the 1960 Legislature to consider recommendations 
in this report which require legislative action. Below are listed those 
recommendations followed by the actions taken on them by the Legis- 
lature in Special Session. 

MASTER PLAN RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

1. A Constitutional Amendment (see Chapter i) with these major 
provisions: 

a. Precise statement of the functions of each of the three pub- 
licly supported segments of higher education in California 

b. The creation of a State College Board of Trustees patterned 
after The Regents of the University of California with re- 
spect to number, length of terms, method of appointment, 
and autonomy 

c. The creation of a Co-ordinating Council of 12 members, 
made up of three representatives for each of the three 
public segments and the private institutions, to be advisory 
to the governing boards and to the appropriate state officials 

2. Expansion of the existing State Scholarship Program and modi- 
fication of it to permit retention of scholarships awarded stu- 
dents who first go to a junior college. In addition, establish- 
ment of new state scholarship programs to 

a. Provide subsistence grants to holders of existing state schol- 
arships: and 

b. Provide fellowships for graduate students primarily for the 
purpose of diverting more college graduates into teaching 

3. Assistance to junior colleges by 

[ * 97 ] 
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a. Gradually increasing state support for current operation 
from the existing approximately 30 per cent to 45 per cent 
by 1975; and 

b. Providing state funds for capital outlay either through grants 
or loans or both 

4. Completion without delay “and in any event construction be 
started no^ later than 1962” of the three new campuses approved 
by The Regents in 1957 in the San Diego-La Jolla area, the 
Southeast-Los Angeles-Orange County area, and the South Cen- 
tral Coast area 

5. Establishment of new state colleges (these to be in operation 
by 1965) as follows: 

a. In the vicinity of the Los Angeles International Airport 

b. In the San Bernardino-Riverside area 

6. Greatly increased salaries and expanded fringe benefits to make 
college and university teaching attractive as compared with 
business and industry 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 

A. With respect to the Constitutional Amendment mentioned above, 
the Legislature: 

1. Approved the submission of a Contitutional Amendment to 
the voters in November, 1960, which would enable the Legis- 
lature to set terms up to eight years (instead of 16 years as 
included in the Master Plan recommendation) for the new 
state college trustees. 

2. Passed, and the Governor signed. Senate Bill 33 which incor- 
porates practically all the remaining items included in the 
recommended Constitutional Amendment. This bill originally 
passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 1, and the Assembly with 
certain amendments by a vote of 70 to 0. (The Senate con- 
curred in the Assembly amendments to the bill by a vote of 
28 to 8.) Because of the large number of provisions which it 
contains, its significance can be seen best by quoting the meas- 
ure here in full. 
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SENATE BILL NO. 33 

Section 1. Division 16.5 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
DIVISION 16.5. HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chapter 1. General Provisions 

22500. Public higher education consists of (1) all public junior colleges here- 
tofore and hereafter established pursuant to law, (2) dl state colleges heretofore 
and hereafter established pursuant to law, and (3) each campus, branch and func- 
tion of the University of California heretofore and hereafter established by The 
Regents of the University of California. 

22501. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Legislature not to author- 
ix or to acquire sites for new institutions of public higher education unless such 
sites are recommended by the Co-ordinating Council for Higher Education and 
not to authorize existing or new institutions of public education, other than those 
described in subdivisions (2) and (3) of Section 22500, to offer instruction beyond 
the fourteenth grade level. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to require any further recommenda- 
tions as a prerequisite to legislative action with respect to s'^ite colleges intended 
to be in operation by 1965 or University of California campuses intended to be 
under construction by 1962, as set forth in the recommendations contained in the 
Master Plan for Higher Education printed at page 42, paragraphs 4 and 6, Senate 
Journal (Regular Session) for February 1, i960. 

22502. Each segment of public higher education shall strive for excellence in 
its sphere, as assigned in this division. 

22503. This division shall not affect the existence or status of the state nau- 
tical school. 

22504. The provisions of this division shall supersede the provisions of any 
other law which conflict with the provisions of this division. 

Chapter 2. University of California 

22550. The Legislature hereby finds and declares that the University of Cali- 
fornia is the primary state-supported academic agency for research. 

22551. The university may provide instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and in Ae professions, including the teaching profession. The university has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in public higher education over instruction in the profession 
of law, and over graduate instruction in the professions of medicine, dentistry 
veterinary medicine and a’rhitecture. ' 

22552. The university has the sole authority in public higher education to 
award the doctoral degree in all fields of learning, except that it may agree with 
the state colleges to award joint doctoral degrees in selected fields. 

22553. The university may make reasonable provision for the use of its 
library and research facilities by qualified members of the faculties of other in- 
stitutions of public higher education in this State. 
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Chapter 3. The State College System 

.22600. The State College System shall be administered by a board designated 
as the Trustees of the State College System of California, which is hereby 
created. 

22601. The board shall be composed of the following four ex officio members: 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the person named by the trustees to serve as the chief executive officer of 
the system; and 16 appointive members appointed by the Governor, except that 
the members, as of the effective date of this section, of the State Board of 
Education shall serve ex officio as and among the first appointive trustees. The 
terms of the appointive members shall be four years, except that the first ap 
pointive trustees, including the members of the State Board of Education, shall 
classify the terms of their offices by lot so that four of the first appointive terms 
shall expire on the first day of March of each calendar year, commencing in 1961 
and ending in 1964. The Speaker of the Assembly shall have the status of a legis- 
lative interim committee on the subject of the State College System and shall 
meet with the board and participate in its work to the extent that such participa- 
tion is not incompatible with his position as a Member of the Legislature. 

22601.5. Notwithstanding Section 22601, commencing on March 1, 1961, the 
terms of the appointive trustees shall be eight years, except that the 16 appointive 
trustees serving on February 28, 1961, shall have new terms of office which they 
shall classify by lot so that two of the terms of such appointive members shall 
expire on the first day of March of each calendar year commencing in 1962 and 
ending in 1969. 

This section shall become operative only if Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 1 of the 1960 First Extraordinary Session of the Legislature is approved by 
the electors. 

22602. The expiration of a trustee’s term of office as a member of the State 
Board of Education or any earlier vacancy in that office shall create a vacancy 
in his trusteeship, unless the term ascribed thereto by lot has already expired. 
In case of any vacancy on the board of trustees, the Governor shall appoint a 
successor for the balance of the term as to which such vacancy exists. 

22603. If the trustees and the Regents of the University of California both 
consent, the chief executive officer of the State College System shall sit with the 
Regents of the University of California in an advisory capacity and the President 
of the University of California shall sit with the trustees in an advisory capacity. 

22604. The Trustees of the State College System shall succeed to the powers, 
duties and functions with respect to the management, administration and control 
of the state colleges heretofore vested in the State Board of Education or in the 
Director of Education, including all powers, duties, obligations, and functions 
specified in Article 2 (commencing at Section 24501) of Chapter 11 of Division 
18 of this code, and all obligations assumed by the State Board of Education 
pursuant to that article prior to July 1, 1961. 

On and after July 1, 1961, the Trustees of the State College System shall have 
full power and responsibility in the construction and development of any state 
college campus, and any buildings or other facilities or improvements connected 
with the State College System. Such powers shall be exercised by the Trustees 
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of the State College System notwithstanding the provisions of Chapter 2 (com- 

Chapter 3 (comLncing at Sec^S^ of 
fhall of Title 2 of the Government Code, except that the powers 

sh^l be earned out pursuant to the procedures prescribed by these laws. 

relating to the transfer of the powers, duties, 
and functions with respect to the management, afiministration and control of the 
state colleges : hall become operative o.. "uly 1, 1961. 

independent of all political 

and sectarian influence and kept free therefrom in the appointment of its trustees 

fn .iv administration of its affairs, and no person shall be debarred admission 
to any department of the state colleges on account of sex. 

JnT' the prevision of instruc- 

de^rel°"in7h^?i^’‘? through the master’s 

ineSni fhP 1 V, ^ professions, 

includ mg the teaching profession. Presently established two-year programs in 

agriculture are authorized, but other two-year programs shall be authorized only 

when mutually agreed upon by the Trustees the State College System and the 

State Board of Education. The doctoral deg:, • may be awarded jointly with the 

University of California, as provided in Section 22552. Faculty research is author- 

f consistent with the primary function of the state 

colleges and the facilities provided for that function. 

22607. All state employees employed on June 30, 1961, in carrying out func- 
tions transferred to the Trustees of the State College System o7 California by 
this chapter except persons employed by the Director of Education in the Divi- 
sion of State Collets and Teacher Education of the Department of Education 
are transferred to the State College System. * 

Nonacademic employees so transferred shall retain their respective positions 
m the state service, together with the personnel benefits accumulated by them at 
the time of transfer, and shall retain such rights as may attach under the law 

‘ All nonacademic posi- 

Uons fllled by the trustees on and after July 1, 1961, shall be by appointment 
made in accordance with Chapter 9 (commencing at Section 24201) of Division 
Chapter 9 appointed shall be subject to the provisions of 

The trustees shall piovide, or co-operate in providing, academic and adminis- 
transferred by this section with personnel rights and benefits at 
least equal to those accumulated by them as employees of the state colleges 
except that any administrative employee may be reassigned to an academic or 
other po.sition commensurate with his qualifications at the salary fixed for that 
position and shall have a right to appeal from such reassignment, but only as to 
whether the position to which he is reassigned is commensurate with his quali- 

af?er°JIflv 1 positions filled by the trustees on and 

after July 1, 1961, shall be filled by appointment made solely at the discretion of 
the rustees. The tmstees shall establish and adjust the salaries and classifications 
of all academic and administrative positions and neither Section 18004 of the 
Government Code nor any other provision of iw requiring approval by a state 
officer or agency for such salaries or classifications shall be applicable thereto 
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The trustees, however, shall make no adjustments which require expenditures in 
excess of exi^sting appropriations available for the payment of salaries. The pro- 
visions of Chapter 9 (commencing at Section 24201) of Division 18 of this code 

rademic emptoyMs''™ wBcable to 

the transfer made by this section shall retain all the 
Dfehts and privileges conferred upon civil service employees by law. Personnel of 
s.ate agencies employed in state college work other than those transferred by 
Liiis section and who are employed by the trustees prior to July 1 1962 shall 
likewise be provided with personnel rights and benefits at least equal to’ those 
accumulated by them as employees of such state agencies. 

Chapter 4. Junior Colleges 

22650. The public junior colleges shall continue to be a part of the oublic 
school ptem of this State, The State Board of Education sl^ll prescribe mini- 
mum standards for the formation and operation of public junior colleges and 
exercise general supervision over public junior colleges. 

22651 Public junior colleges shall offer instruction through but not beyond 
the fourteenth grade level, which instruction may include, but shall not be limited 
0 , programs in one or more of the following categories; (1) standard collegiate 
courses for transfer to higher institutions; (2) vocational and technical fields 
leaing to employment; and (3) general or liberal arts courses. Studies in these 
fields may lead to the associate in arts or associate in science degree. 

Chapter 5. Co-ordinating Council for Higher Education 

22700 There is hereby created an advisory body, the Co-ordinating Council 
or Higher Education, to be composed of three representatives each of the 
University of California, the State College System, the public junior colleges, the 
private colleges and universities in the State, and the general public. The univer- 
sity shall be represented by three representatives appointed by the regents. Ihe 
State College System shall be represented by i^s chief executive officer and two 
trustees appointed by the trustees. Public junior colleges shall be represented 
by a member of the State Board of Education or its chief executive officer as 
the board may from time to time determine, and a member of a local public 
junior CO ege governing board and a public junior college administrator. The 
junior college governing board member shall be selected by the State Board of 
Education from a list or lists of five names submitted for its consideration by 
any association or associations of state-wide coverage which represent junior 
college governing boards. The public junior college administrator shall be selected 
by the State Board of Education from a list of five names submitted for its 
consideration by the California Junior College Association. The private colleges 

represented by three persons, each of whom shall be 
affiliated with a private institution of higher education as a governing board 
niember or as a staff member in an academic or administrative capacity and 
shall be appointed by the Governor after consultation with an association or 
associations of such private institutions. The general public shall be represented 
by three members appointed by the Governor. Appointments and removals made 

pursuant to this section shall be at the sole discretion of the appointing authority 
specified herein. •-* e j 
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22701. The council shall appoint and may remove a director in the manner 
hereinafter specified. He shall appoint persons to such staff positions as the 
council may authorize. 

22702. The council shall prescribe rules for the transaction of its own affairs, 
subject, however, to the follow'ing requirements and limitations: (1) the votes 
of all representatives shall be record^; (2) effective action shall require the 
affirmative vote of eiglit members; and (3) Ae affirmative votes of 10 members 
shall be necessaiy to the appointment or removal of the director. 

22703. The co-ordinating council shall have the follo'.ving functions, advisory 
to the governing boards of the institutions of public higher education and to 
appropriate state officials; (1) review of the annual budget and capital outlay 
requests of the university and the State College System, and presentation of 
comments on the general level of suppcirt sought; (2) advice as to the applica- 
tion of the provisions of this division delineating the different functions of public 
higher education and counsel as to the programs appropriate to each segment 
thereof, and in connection therewith shall submit to the Governor and to the 
Legislature within five days of the beginning of each general session a report 
which contains recommendations as to necessary or desirable chan g es, if any, in 
the functions and programs of the se\'eral segments of public hig^r education; 
and (3) development of plans for the orderly growth of public higher education 
and the making of recommendations on the need for and location of new facilities 
and programs. 

22704. The council shall have power to require the institutions of public 
higher education to submit data on costs, selection and retention of students, 
enrollments, plant capacities and other matters pertinent to effective planning 
and co-ordination, and shall furnish information concerning such matters to the 
Governor and to the Legislature as requested by them. 

22705. This division shall be known and may be cited as the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated from the General Fund for the support 
of the Slate system of higher education the sum of one hundred thirty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred sixty dollars ($131,860), or so much thereof as may be 
necessaiy, to be expended as follows: 

(a) To the Trustees of the State College System of California for expenses 

incurred by the trustees pursuant to Chapter 3 (commencing at Section 22600) 
of Division 16.5 of the Education Code, including planning for the uninterrupted 
performance of the fjnetions and duties transferred to the board $81,860 

(b) To the Co-oroinating Council for Higher Education for expenses incurred 

by the council pursuant to Chapter 5 (commencing at Section 22700) of Division 
16.5 of the Education Code , . $50,000 

3. Other measures passed, and signed by the Governor where 
required, to give the new state college trustees autonomy be- 
yond that now held by the State Board of Education with 
respect to the state colleges: 

a. Senate Concurrent Resolution 16, which states it to be the 
policy of the Legislature to give the trustees of the state 
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college system . a large degree of flexibility in deter- 
mining the most effective use of funds available for higher 
education in the state colleges . . and that . . it is 
the desire and intention of the Legislature that budget bills 
hereafter enacted shall provide for the state college system 
certain exemptions from fiscal and budgetary controls simi- 
lar to those exemptions presently granted to the University 
of California ...” 

b. Power to accept gifts or donations of real or personal prop- 
erty which will aid in carrying out the primary functions 
of the state colleges as defined in SB 33 above 

c. Authority to give vice presidents and deans in the state 
colleges tenure as academic teaching employees rather than 
continue the present practice of giving tenure at the same 
level and salary step or higher of vice presidents or deans 

B. Other legislative actions relating to the Master Plan recommenda- 
tions and signed by the Governor where required: 

1. Passed AB 10 which amends the existing state scholarship law 
as follows: 

a. Increases the maximum number of state schola. ships from 
2,560 to 5,120 by 1964 

b. Increases the maximum award from $600 to $900 

c. Permits an award winner who elects to go first to a junior 
college to have his scholarship held in trust for not to exceed 
two years and three months 

d. Repeals the terminal date of July 1, 1964, for the scholar- 
ship program 

2. Approved without appropriation new state colleges: 

a. In the Los Angeles area, vicinity of the International Air- 
port 

b. In the San Bemardino-Riverside area 

3. Gave final approval for the establishment of a new state col- 
lege (action first taken on this in 1957) in the North Bay 
area and named it the Sonoma State College 

4. Appropriated 3 million dollars to the University of California 
subject to release by the Director of Finance . . for cam- 
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pus planning and development including real property acqui- 
sition as may be determined by the Governor, Board of Re- 
gents and Director of Finance . . 

5. Appropriated funds for a 7^ per cent increase of academic 
faculty salaries in the state colleges and the University of 
California 

6. Passed House Resolution 16, which requests the Department 
of Finance and the Legislative Analyst with the assistance of 
the Department of Education and the University of California 
to make a study . . of standards of utilization and occu- 
pancy of instructional areas in the state colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California . . and submit a report to the Legis- 
lature during the 1961 general session 

C. Bills introduced but referred for interim study by legislative 

committees: 

1. Several bills were introduced to provide additional state funds 
to the junior colleges for current operation and for state assist- 
ance for their capital outlay purposes by both grants and loans 
in accordance with the Master Plan recommendations. These 
were all referred for interim study through the passage of 
House Resolution 22 from which the following is taken: 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, That the Assem- 
bly of the State of California recognizes its obligations to the junior col- 
leges in increased assistance to the junior colleges in both capital con- 
struction funds and increased operating expenses; and be it further 

Resolved,. That the assignment of Assembly Bills No. 37, 40 and 45, 
of the 1960 First Extraordinary' Session to interim study has been done 
so that a thorough study can be made of the degree to which the financial 
obligations of the State can best be met, and substantial and effective 
assistance given to the junior colleges; and be it further 

Resolved. That the Assembly Interim Committee on Education is di- 
rected, after work with the Department of Finance and the Office of the 
Legislative Analysl , to submit to the Assembly by the fifth calendar day 
of the 1961 Regular Session of the Legislature a report which will recom- 
mend the type and degree of State support for junior colleges; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the .Assembly requests the State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University of California to delay implementation 
of their proposed diversion of 50,000 students to the junior colleges until 
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action ^ been taken by the Le^slature which would financially 
the junior colleges to adequately educate these students ... 

Bills were likewise introduced to set up junior college scliol3r~ 
ships, subsistence grants to state scholarship holders and for 
graduate fellowships. These matters, like the support items for 
the junior colleges, were referred for interim study. 
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JOINT ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT ON 
DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION AMONG 
THE PUBLICLY SUPPORTED SEGMENTS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA AS 
AMENDED BY THE MASTER PLAN SURVEY 

TEAM 

CoBiMENTS BY MASTER PlAN SURVEY TeAM 

At the March 14, 1959, joint meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and The Regents of the University of California this resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Therefore, Be it Resolved by the two Boards that the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee not only shall consider questions concerning the co-ordination of public 
higher education in California, but also the establishment of additional cam- 
puses, and the relationship between the three segments of public higher educa- 
tion in respect to their functions, admission requirements, and programs in 
order to reduce unnecessary duplication of campuses, facilities, and programs. 

In accordance with this action the Joint Advisory Committee at its 
first meeting on March 26, 1959, began consideration of the complex 
problem of differentiation of function, which it continued for the next 
six meetings. On October 27, 1959, J. Burton Vasche, Chairman 
transmitted to the Survey Team the Joint Advisory Committee’s final 
draft statement entitled, “Functions of the Junior Colleges, State 
Colleges, and the University of California.” The Survey Team gave 
extended consideration to this statement and is in essential agr eement, 
with these exceptions: 

1. The creation of a commission to study the need for additional 
college teachers in California and, if such a need is found, how 
best can it be met 

2. The drawing of state college students from the upper 40 per 
cent and University students from the upper 15 per cent of all 
California public high school graduates 

3. The statement on research in the state colleges 
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4. The inclusion of a section dealing with extension programs and 
adult education 

Accordingly, the Survey Team modified the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee statement and inserted a statement on the institutional func- 
tions of the state colleges and the University of California on the 
awarding of joint doctoral degrees as provided in the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. As thus modified, the statement was recom- 
mended to the Liaison Committee on December 17, 1959, and was 
approved for transmission to the joint meeting of the two boards on 
December 18. However, at the request of The Regents the statement 
was withdrawn from the materials considered by the two boards on 
the grounds that there was possible conflict between the functions as 
given in this statement and those incorporated in the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. The Survey Team believes that the Joint 
Advisory Committee statement as amended by the team will be of 
use to the Co-ordinating Council when it is established. Accordingly, 
the Survey Team suggests that the Joint Advisory Committee report 
be referred by the Liaison Committee to the new Co-ordinating 
Council when it is established and that the section of this report 
entitled Extension Programs and Adult Education’’ be referred bv 
the Liaison Committee to the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education. 

Instructional Functions 

The junior colleges will provide: 

1. The first two years of a collegiate education for students plan- 
ning to complete work for baccalaureate degrees 

2. Two-year associate in arts degree programs with broad applica- 
tion for citizenship, health, family living, science, a^d basic 
communication needed by citizens 

3. Vocational-technical, general education and training to prepare 
studePtS for occupations which require two years of training 
or less 

4. Counseling services sufficiently extensive to meet the needs of 
a nonselected group 

5. Remedial courses for students whose preparation for their 
chosen curricula is inadequate 
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6. Vocational-technical, general education, and other appropriate 
programs for part-time students 

The state colleges wiii provide: 

1. A broad program leading to baccalaureate degrees (a) in arts 
and sciences, with majors in the standard subject areas, and 
(b) in applied fields that by their nature require four years of 
collegiate education 

2. Programs designed to discharge their major responsibility for 
the preparation of teachers 

3. Programs of graduate study leading to the master’s degree in 
arts and sciences and in applied fields 

[In addition to the foregoing the state colleges may award the doc- 
toral degree jointly with the University of California.] ^ 

The University of California will provide: 

1. Broadly based instruction leading to the baccalaureate degrees 

2. Graduate programs leading to master’s degrees and doctoral 
degrees, and programs of postdoctoral instruction 

3. Instruction in professional fields 

4. Programs for the preparation of teachers 

[In addition to the foregoing, the University may award the doctoral 
degree jointly with the state collegej.] ^ 

Admission Policies 

The junior colleges will: 

Admit all graduates of California high schools who desire to con- 
tinue their education and others whose maturity indicates potential 
success in post-high-school education. 

The state colleges will: 

1, Admit students who typically rank in the upper 33 j per cent® 
of all graduates of public high schools in California 

2. Admit qualified transfer students 



1 Added by the Survey Team. 

> Ibid, 

’ In the Joint Advisory Committee report this figure was 40 per cent. 
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3. Admit to graduate study qualified graduates of institutions of 
higher learning 

4. Expand upper division and graduate enrollments faster than 
the lower division enrollments 

The University of California will: 

1. Admit students who typically rank in the upper 12^ per cent * 
of all graduates of public high schools in California 

2. Admit qualified transfer students 

3. Admit to graduate study qualified graduates of institutions of 
higher learning 

4. Expand upper division and graduate enrollments faster than 
the lower division enrollments 

In addition all three segments will: 

Meet the special needs of superior students by co-operating with 
high schools in admitting certain gifted high school seniors to college 
courses while they are completing their high school work. Already 
sanctioned by law in the case of the junior colleges and followed by 
some campuses of the University, the practice should be authorized 
for the state colleges also. 

Research 

The junior colleges will: 

Consider themselves instructional institutions with work confined 
to the lower divisions; hence, research should be directed toward 
improving the quality of junior college instruction. 

[In addition, junior college faculty should be encouraged to pursue 
individual research during summers and whenever possible during 
the academic year,] ® 

The state colleges will: 

1. Recognize that instruction is their paramount function and will 
provide library, laboratory, and other facilities appropriate to 
the degrees offered. 

2. Carry on research, using facilities provided for and consistent 
with the primary function of the state colleges.® 



* In the Joint Advisory Committee report this figure was 40 per cent. 
® Added by the Survey Team. 

” This statement was modified by the Survey Team. 
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The University of California will: 

1. Be the primary state-supported academic agency for research, 
both basic and applied 

2. Be the primary public repository for scarce documents and 
other unique library resources needed for the doctor’s degree 
and f' research programs 

3 As part of its responsibility for scholarly work, make its re- 
* search and library facilities available to qualified members of 
faculties of other institutions 
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mend, 39 
function of, 44 
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recommended structure, (Figure 2), 
40 

Co-ordination. See Higher Education, 
Liaison Committee, Structure, 
Function and Co-ordination 

Costs of Higher Education, 146-72 
analysis of unit operating costs, 
154-59 

departmental expense, 154 
institutional expense, 154 
per student-credit hour, 155 
teaching expense, 154 
appropriation by Legislature for 
1959-60, 146 

assumptions basic to study, 147 
capital outlay, 147 

comparison of student-credit-hour 
costs for 1957-58, 155-59 
current expenditures, 147 
establishing new institutions, 160 
expenditures for all California higher 
education in 1959-60, 146 
expenditures for all public institu- 
tions, 148, 149 
findings, 167, 168 

for ten-year period, 1948-49 through 
1957-58, 147-54, 167 
graduate division, 159 
junior colleges, 152, 168-71 

estimated cost of “Typical,” 162 
increase in current expenditures, 
152 

Master Plan recommendations, 13, 
14, 171 

Restudy recommendations for new 
college, 168 

state support for, 168-71 
student-credit-hour costs in lower 
division, 155, 156 
lower division, 155-59 
modified projections, 165 
new campuses vs. expanding old, 163 
outlook for future, 188-96 
projected, 163 

purposes of cost study, 146, 147 
recommendations, 171, 174, 175 
selected campuses, 160 
state colleges, 152, 153 
status quo projections, 164 



student fees, 172 

Technical Committee on, 148, 155 
“typical” campus costs, 161 
University of California, 153 
upper division, 155, 15» 

Differentiation of Functions. See Con- 
stitutional Amendment, Joint 
Advisory Committee, Master 
Plan Survey, Structure, Func- 
tion, and Co-ordination 

Distribution of Students. See Enroll- 
ments; Recommendations of 
Master Plan; Students 

Diversion of Students 
assumptions basic to, 60 
discussed, 57-65, 79-81 
factor in alleviating shortage of doc- 
torates, 134 

means of achieving recommended, 6, 
59 

Doctoral Degrees. See also Faculty 
Demand and Supply, State Col- 
leges, and University of Cali- 
fornia 

California-trained holders of, 116, 
118, 127, 134 

greater use of recommended, 12, 
135 

per cent entering college teaching 
in California, 133, 134 
financial assistance to graduate stu- 
dents recommended, 12, 135 
may be awarded jointly by state 
colleges— University, 2, 3, 36, 
42, 199, 201, 208, 209 
per cent of new faculty holding doc- 
torates, 117, 123 
projections of supply and demand 
comparison of, 129 
conclusions on, 133 
numbers awarded by California 
institutions, 119, 127 
recommendations on graduate pro- 
grams, 11, 12, 135, 136 
reorientation of present Joctoral 
programs recommended, 12, 136 
University has sole authority to 
award, 3, 37, 43 
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Doctoral Degrees — continued 
University authority— continued 
may award jointly with State Col- 
leges. See also Appendixes / and 
II, 199, 201, 208, 209 
unused plant capacity for candi- 
dates, 90 

Donahoe Higher Education Act, Ap- 
pendix I, 203. See also Senate 
BUI No. 33 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1956- 
57 and 1957-58, 118 
Efficiency of Freedom, The 28 (note l) 
Electronic Equipment, 94 
Eligibility for Public Higher Educa- 
tion, (Figure 4), 73 
Engineering Education Agreement, 35 
Enrollments 

distribution of status quc full-time 
enrollments 1955-1975 (basic 
table), jT 

diversion of lower division students 
to the junior colleges, 59 
findings on, 109, 110 
full time fall enrollments, by seg- 
ment, 194C-1958, 46 
growth in full-time, by segments 
1958-1975, 53 

increase in freshman and graduate 
enrollments, 109 

ranges recommended for new and 
existing institutions, by seg- 
ments, 8, 9. Ill 

rate of growth, lower division, 
(table), 62 

recommended limitations of, 8, 9 
111 

reduction of lower division, in state 
colleges and University of Cali- 
fornia, 59 

Enrollment Projections 
adult education, 143, 144 
by "grade progression” melhod, 47 
by State Economic Area, 47, 49 
compared with student capacities, 
88, 89 

comparison of status quo and modi- 
fied, by segment, (table), 64 



for ne.xt 15 years, 45 
modified projections, by segment 
and level, 60-65 

projected population of California, 
1920-2020, (Figure 3), 48 
status quo projections, 47-59 
assumptions for, 50 
distortions revealed by, 57 
for existing and authorized state 
colleges (table), 56 
for existing and authorized Uni- 
versity of Cali'‘''mia campuses, 
(table), 57 

growth in full-time enrollments. 

by segments, 53 
method, 47 

prepared by Department of Fi- 
nance, 47 

trends in full-time enrollments, 
(table), 54 

Technical Committee on, 23, 47 

Entrance Requirements. See Admission 
Policies 

Extension Courses. See Adult Educa- 
tion 

Extension of School Day, 94 

Faculty Demand and Supply, 11, 12. 
115-36. See also Doctoral De- 
grees 

assumptions for this study, 116 
state college reservations on, 117, 
131 

basic questions in this study, 115 

California-trained college teachers, 
124-27 

net demand for, 124 

California-trained doctoral degree 
holders 

estimated net supply of, 127 

greater use of recommended, 12, 
135 

per cent entering college teaching 
in California, 133, 134 

characteristics of faculty appointees, 
122 

in independent institutions, 124 
in the public segments, 123, 124 
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occupational source of, 123 
origin by place of training, 122 
type of preparation, 123 
comparison of projected supply and 
demand, 129-31 

conclusioav of ?^rvey Team, 134 
continuation of status quo condi- 
tions, 131 

“deferred” supply of new faculty, 
117, 124, 133 

diversion of students a factor in, 134 
estimates of demand for new fac- 
ulty, 1959-1975, 119-22 
estimates of net faculty demand, 
124, 125, 129, 130 
comparison with supply (table), 
130 

projected to 1975 (table), 126 
three critical assumptions for, 125 
estimates of net faculty supply, 
127-31 

comparison with demand (table), 
130 

projected to 1975 (table), 128 
fields short of college teachers, 134 
findings, conclusions and recommen- 
dations, 131-36 

full-time faculty required for pro- 
jected status quo enrollments 
(lauie), 121 

full-time (not FTE) students and 
faculty used in study, 119, 120 
in balance for total ])eriod, 1959- 
1975, 129 

period of shortage up to 1965, 129 
need for data on, 115 
new faculty requirements, by seg- 
ment, to 1975, 132 
previous study by Joint Staff in 
1958, 115 

procedure for determining faculty 
demand, 119 

recommendations concerning, 11, 12, 
135, 136 

recruitment problems, 117, 131 
salary increases and expanded fringe 
benefits recommended, 12, 117, 
125, 134, 135, (Appendix I), 
198 



shortage of college teachers, 118, 
134 

sources of data used in study, 118 
study based on status quo condi- 
tions, 115, 120 

Technical Committee on Institu- 
tional Capacities and Area 
Needs, 82 

Fees, 172-75. See also Students 
as distinct from “tuition,” 14, 174 
basic questions for study, 172 
comment of President James L. 

Morrill on, 173 
defined, 172 

for out-of-state residents, 14, 172 
incidental, 172 

necessity for increase in, 173 
recommendations for state colleges 
and University of California, 
14, 174, 175 

Surv'ey Team views on, 173 
Fellowships, 77. See also Scholarships; 
Students 

financial assistance to graduate stu- 
dents recommended, 11, 135 
State Graduate Fellowship Program, 

6, 76 

“First-Run Status Quo Projections of 
Enrollments of California In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning 
Included in the Master Plan 
Survey,” 50 

Four-quarter System, 8, 95, 98 
Full-time, 119, 120 
Full-time Equivalent (FTE) 
how determined, 7 (note 9J 
in building requirements projections, 

7, 97 

of state-wide personnel for state col- 
lege system, 30 

reason not used in faculty demand 
study, 119, 120 

Function. See Structure, Fuuction and 
Co-ordination 

“Functions of the Junior Colleges, 
State Colleges, and the Univer- 
sity of California.” See Joint 
Advisory Committee 
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Graduate Programs. See also Costs; 
Doctoral Degrees; Enrollments; 
Faculty Demand and Supply 
assumptions concerning production 
of graduate degrees, 116, 117 
costs of, in state colleges and Uni- 
versity of California, 1957-58, 
155, 159 

distribution of graduate division en- 
rollment, iy75, modified projec- 
tions, (in Tables 9 and 10), 61, 
63 

effect of recommended diversion of 
lower division students, 169 
financial assistance to graduate stu- 
dents recommended, 11, 135 
graduate division enrollment projec- 
tions, status quo and modified, 
(in Table 11), 64 

graduate division student capacities 
compared with 1975 enrollment 
projections, (in Table 16), 89 
graduate enrollment increase in state 
colleges and University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958-1975, 109 
Joint Advisory G>mmittee on, (Ap- 
pendix n), 209, 210 
limitation of certain new state col- 
lege and University campuses 
to upper and graduate division 
work. 111 

modification of space standards in 
state colleges due to, 95, 96 
projections of doctorates checked 
against estimated graduate en- 
rollments, 127 

recommendations concerning, 11, 12, 
135, 136 

state colleges and University to em- 
phasize upper and graduate di- 
visions, 6, 59, 65 

state funds and high-cost of gradu- 
ate programs, 188, 189 
State Graduate Fellowship Program 
recommended, 6, 79 
unused physical capacity for gradu- 
ate students at doctoral level, 
90, 91 

Health Services, 8, 98 



High School Graduates. See also En- 
rollments 

basis of college enrollment projec- 
tions, 47 

effect of raising standards of admis- 
sion, 72 

estimated increase in, 1957-58 to 
1974-75, 109 

geographical distribution of, 100- 
104 

junior colleges will admit all, 70, 
{See also Appendix IT), 209 
projection by “grade progression” 
method, 47 

state colleges will admit, 70, {See 
also Appendix II), 209, 210 
University will admit, 70, {See also 
Appendix II), 210 

Higher Education. See also specific 
topics such as Admission Poli- 
cies, Costs of Higher Education, 
Enrollments, Junior Colleges, 
Physical Plant Needs, State 
Colleges, University of Cali- 
fomia 

analysis of unit operating costs of, 
154 

basic issues, zi, 27, 28, 34 
California’s ability to finance, 176-87 
colleges and Universities included in 
this stud^, 83 

Co-ordinating Council for, 3, 43, 44 
complexity of machinery for govern- 
ing, 28, 38 
costs of, 146-75 
defined, (Appendix I), 199 
earlier studies of co-ordination, 16 
effort to support, 182 
eligibility for (Figure 4), 73 
financial outlook, 189 
impact of Liaison Committee on, 18 
legislative actions on Master Flan 
recommendations for, (Appen- 
dix I) 

legislature requested Master Plan 
for, 1 

need for Co-ordinating Agency, 28 
objectives of Master Plan Survey 
Team, 27 
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“one of the most costly activities of 
State govenunent,” 18 
organization chart for Master Plan 
SurvQT, 25 
policy for, 28 
projected costs of, 163 
ranking of states on state expendi- 
tures for, 184-86 
savings to state, 194 
“shall consist of,” 2 
State’s co mmitm ent to support of, 
191 

structure, function and co-ordina- 
tion of, 27-44 

Survey Team conclusions on future 
outlook for California, 194-96 
voluntary co-ordinating machinery, 
19, 20, 21, 38 

Independent Institutions. See also En- 
rollments, Faculty Demand and 
Supply, Institutional Capacities, 
Structure, Function, and Co-or- 
dination 

advisory relationship of proposed 
Co-ordinating Council, (Figure 
2), 40 

Association of Independent Califor- 
nia CoUo;es and Universities, 
22 

contributions to the state, xii 
(Preface) 

costs of higher education, 146-48 
assumption regarding independent 
institutions, 147 

total expenditures for all Cali- 
fornia higher education, 146, 
148 

enrollment distribution and growth, 
50-65 

assumption regarding independent 
institutions, 50, 52 
comparison of status quo and 
modified projections (table), 64 
full-time enrollments in California 
(basic table), 51 

greatest growth in independent in- 
stitutions at gradiute level, 56 
modified projections, 60-65 
status quo projections, 47-59 



faculty siq)ply and demand, 115-36 
characteristics of new faculty, 
124, 125 

comparison of projected supply 
with demand, 128, 129 
findings, 132 

projections of net demand (table), 
126 

projections of net supply (table), 
128 

recommendations, 11, 12, 135, 136 
Master Plan recommendations of in- 
terest to: 

adoption of rigorous admission 
and retention standards, 5, 76 
annual report to Co-ordinating 
Council on retention statistics, 
6, 76, 77 

Co-ordinating Council study of 
calendar plans and year-round 
use of physical plants, 8, 98 
expansion of State Scholarship 
and Fellowship Program, 6, 78, 
79 

expansion and encouragement of 
graduate training programs, 11, 

12, 135, 136 

representation on proposed Co-or- 
dinating Council, 3, 39, 43 
representation on State Advisory 
Committee on Adult Education, 

13, 144 

uniformity in probation and dis- 
missal policies, 6, 76, 77 
represented on Master Plan Survey 
Team, 22 

source of doctorates for new faculty 
in California colleges and uni- 
versities, 132 
Stanford University, 132 
state scholarship program beneficial 
to, 78 

student capacities, compared to pro- 
jected 1975 enrollments, 88, 89 
University of Southern Cidifornia, 
132 

unused avaUable physical capacity 
in, 90-92 

variation in library capacities, 88 
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Institutional Capacities, 82-114. See 
also Area Needs, Physical Plants 
assumptions, 83 

“assured construction,” 85, 96, 90 
need for additional public institu- 
tions, 98-114 

criteria for determining, 99 
findings and recommendations 
109-114 

new junior colleges, 104 
new state colleges, 106 
new University campuses, 107 
projections and analyses, 100 ! 04 
problems assigned to Technical Com- 
mittee, 82 
sources of data, 83 

student capacities of physical plants 
85-92 

as of “assured construction.” 85 
86 ’ ’ 

capacity in temporary facilities, 
86 

capacity of library' facilities, 87 
comparison with projected 1975 
graded enrollments, 88, 89 
expressed in terms of “full-time” 
students, 85 

findings and conclusions, 90, 91 
relationship betiveen capacity and 
projected enrollments, 88, 89 
unused capacity for graduate stu- 
dents at doctoral level, 90, 91 
Technical Committee on, 82 
utilization of physical plants, 92-98 
methods for increasing, 94 
recommendations on, 96-98 
space standards for, 92, 95 

Joint Advisory Committee 
advisory to Liaison Committee and 
Master Plan Survey Team 24 
25 

creation and function of. 24, 36 
participant in Macter Plan Survev 
22, 24, 25, ,6 

report on differentiation of functions 
of segments of public higher ed- 
ucation, (Appendix II), 36 
Survey Team suggests referral to 
Co-ordinating Council, 37 



statement on Admission Policies, In- 
structional Functions, and Re- 
search, (Appendix II), 208-11 

Joint Staff for the Liaison Committee 

21 , 22 , 25 , 115 

Junior Colleges. See also specific topics 
such as Admission Policies, 
Adult Education, Area Needs, 
Costs of Higher Education, Di- 
version of Students, Enrollment 
Projections, Faculty Demand, 
Physical Plants 

admission and retention policies, 60, 
70, 76 ’ ’ 

all high school graduates eligi- 
ble, 66, 70 

recommended policies, 4, 5 6 66 
69, 74-77, 209 

adult education, 140, 142, 143 

Bureau of Junior College Education 
106 

California Junior College Associa- 
tion 

junior college representative nom- 
inated by, 22 

source of data for institutional ca- 
pacities study, 84 

capital outlay cost of selected cam- 
puses (table), 160 
Co-ordinating Council representa- 
tion, 3, 43 

160 ^*^*^*^*^ campuses (table), 

diversion of students, effect of 58- 
65 

doctorates on faculty, 123 
enrollment projections, 51-64 
comparison table, 64 
modified, to 1975. 62, 63 
status quo, to 1975, 51, 53, 54 

enrollment ranges recommended 8 
9, ill 

estimated costs of “typical” junior 
colleges (table), 162 
expenditures, 150-52 
functions of, (Appendix II), 35, 36 
governing of, 29 
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Joint Advisory Committee state- 
ment on functions, (Appendix 

II) 

admissions policies, 209 
instructional functions, 208 
research, 210 

library capacities of, 87, 88, 91 
need for additional facilities, 82, 
104-106 

by State Economic Areas, 49, 82, 
91, 104-106, no 

county study by Bureau of Junior 
College Education, 106, (note 
11 ) 

findings, 109, 110 
recommendations on, 1, 9, 12 
organization and control, 29 
part of Public School System, 29 
per cent of instructional space in 
temporary buildings (table), 87 
plant capacity, 91 
probation, use of, 76 
relationship to proposed Co-ordinat- 
ing Council. (Figure 2), 40 
recommendations concerning the 
junior colleges 

adult education, 12, 13, 144, 145 
area needs, 8. 9, 111, 112 
diversion of lower division stu- 
dents, 6, 59, 65 

enrollment limitations and pro- 
jected plant needs, 8, 9, 111, 
112 

faculty demand and supply, 11, 
12, 135. 13^ 

function (under proposed consti- 
tutional amendment), 1, 2, 41 
institutional capacities and utiliza- 
tion of physical plants, 7, 8, 96- 
98 

junior college support, 13. 14. 
state scholarships and fellowships, 
6, 79 

structure, function and co-ordina- 
tion, 1-3, 41-44 
student fees, 15, 175 
validity of entrance requirements, 
4, 69 

remedial function, 66 



representation on Co-ordinating 
Council, 3, 39, 40, 43 
State Scholarship Program, 78, 79 
state support of, 13, 14, 168-71 
recommended increase, 13, 14, 171 
(Appendix I), 197, 198, 205 
per cent paid from State School 
Fund, 168 

transfer function, 71, 72 
unit costs of, 155, 156 
“Late Bloomers,” 76 
Legislative Studies, 16-18 
Legislature, 1960 Special Session, 15, 
Appendix I 

Liaison Committee 
advisory and representative groups, 
(Figure 1), 25 

approved establishment of Technical 
Committees, 23 
created in 1945, 18 
Joint Staff of, 115 
Master Plan report transmitted to, v 
presented Master Plan recommenda- 
tions to governing boards, 1 
record of recommendations ap- 
proved, 19 

recommended organization plan for 
Master Plan Study, 21 
responsible for Master Plan, 1, 19, 
21, 22 

State Board of Education and The 
Regents of the University par- 
ties to, 19 

statement on functions approved in 
principle, 36, (Appendix II), 
208 

success of, 19 

voluntary co-ordination, 19, 20, 21, 
25, 38 

weaknesses of present co-ordinating 
machinery, 19. 20, 21, 34. 38 

Library Capacities, 87, 91 

American Library Association stand- 
ards, 87, 88 
of the segments, 87, 88 
Master Plan Recommendations. Sec 
Recommendations oj the Mas- 
ter Plan 
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Master Plan Survey 
basic issues before, xi (Preface) 
financial support, 24 
nature of Technical Committee re- 
ports. 26 

organization, 21, (Figure 1), 25 
origin and plan, 20 
problems to be studied, 22, 24, 36 
differentiation of functions. 24, 36 
priority lists for new institutions, 
24 

structure, function, and co-ordina- 
tion, 24 

staff assistance, 24 
structure, function and co-ordina- 
tion, 27 

one-board plan discussed, 32 
Survey Team responsible for re- 
port on, 24 

Technical Committees, 23 
transmittal to Legislature, iii 

Master Plan Survey Team. See also 
R ecommendations 

advisors to Technical Committees, 
26 

belief in validity of recommenda- 
tions. preface, xii 

conclusions on faculty supply and 
demand, 134 

conclusions on future outlook for 
California higher education, 
188-95 

conclusions on status quo enroll- 
ment projections. 58, 59 
conclusions on structure. 32 
financial support and staff assistance, 
24 

formation of team, 21, 22 
members, vi, vii, 25 
opinions on organizations of higher 
education system, 28-32 
recommendations on diversion of 
lower division students. 59 
relation to Joint Adxisory Commit- 
tee. 24. 36, (Appendix II), 207 
requirements for selection standards, 

74 

restrictions on enrollment growth, 
57-59 



Technical Committees responsible 
to, 23 

transmittal of Master Plan Report 
to Liaison Committee, v 
use of Joint Advisory Committee 
Statement of institutional func- 
tions, 36, 37 (Appendix II), 208 
Master’s Degree. See also Faculty De- 
mand and Supply, Graduate 
Program 

capacity for expansion at this level 
90 

in state colleges, 2, 34, 36, 42 
strengthening of programs, 12, 136 
Modified Cost Projections, 165-66. See 
also Costs of Higher Education 
based on changes recommended in 
Master Plan Survey, 165 
cost of modified plan to state, 192- 
95 

difference in annual state appropria- 
tions under modified plan 
(table), 193 

estimated total cost required for 
higher education, 166 
findings, 167, 168 

half of grand total estimates will be 
spent by the University of Cali- 
fornia, 166 
savings to state, 194 

Modified Enrollment Projections, 60, 
164, 192. See also Enrollments 
conclusions on, 65 
enrollment distribution, 61-65 
comparison with status quo 
(table), 64 

National Education Association 84 
118 

National Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion, 119 

I^eed for Additional Centers of Public 
Higher Education in California 
0957 ), 17, 84 

New Type of College Training (1932), 

35 

One-Board Plan, 32, 33 

Organization and Control. See Struc- 
ture, Function, and Co-ordina- 
tion 
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“Package” Plan, 33 

Physical Plants. See also Area Needs, 
Institutional Capacities 
“assured construction” capacity, 85, 
86, 90 

capacity in temporary buildings, 86, 
(table), 87 

class or room scheduling, 94 
findings and conclusions on space 
utilization standards, 96 
library facilities, 87 
methods for increasing utilization, 
94 

modification of existing space stand- 
ardi', 95 

purposes of study of capacities and 
utilization, 92 

recommendations on utilization, 96- 
98 

relation between capacity and pro- 
jected enrollments, 88 
student capacities of, 85-88 
after completion of assured con- 
struction, (table), 87 
study of year-round use recom- 
mended, 8, 98 

summer programs recommended, 8, 
98 

unused capacity for doctoral candi- 
dates, 90 
utilization of, 92 
utilization standards, 92, 93 

Population Projections, 46-48 

Private Colleges and Universities. See 
Independent Institutions 

Professional Fields 
recommendation for study of short- 
ages in, 11, 114 

“Public Higher Education in Califor- 
nia, Functions of the Junior 
Colleges, State Colleges, and the 
University of California,” 36. 
(Appendix II), 207 

“Public Junior College System: The 
Current Situation and Future 
Needs,” 106 

Recommendations of the Master Plan, 
(Chapter I) 



action of Legislature on, (Appendix 
I), 198 

admission policies and procedures, 
4, 73-76 

adult education in California, 12, 13, 
144, 145 

approved in principle by State 
Board of Education and The 
Regents, iii, xii, 1 
area needs, 8-11, 111-14 
considered by 1960 Special Session 
of Legislature, xi 

constitutional amendment proposal 
on structure, function and co- 
ordination, 1-3, 41-44 
distribution of lower division stu- 
dents, 6, 59, 65 

enrollment limitations, 8, 9, 11 
faculty demand and supply, 11, 12, 
135, 136 

institutional capacities and area 
needs, 7-11, 96-98, 111-14 
enrollment limitations and pro- 
jected plant needs, 8-11, 111-14 
utilization of physical plants, 7-8, 
96-38 

junior college support, 13, 14, 171 

Liaison Committee clarification ac- 
cepted by Survey Team, v 
miscellaneous recommendations, 15 
number of, xii, 19 
other recommendations, 15 
projected plant needs, 8-11, 111-14 
purpose of recommendations, xii 
retention, 6, 76, 77 
requiring legislative action, (Ap- 
pendix I), 197, 198 
selection and retention of students, 
4-6, 59, 69, 73-77, 79 
admission policies and procedures, 
4, 73-76 

distribution of lower division stu- 
dents, 6, 59, 65 

measures of validity of entrance 
requirements, 4, 69 
retention, 6, 76, 77 

state scholarships and fellowships, 6, 
79 
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Recominendations of the Master Plan, 
(Chapter I) — continued 
structure, function, and co-ordina- 
tion, 1-3, 41-44 
student fees, 14, 15, 174, 175 
submitted without dissenting vote, v 
Survey Team belief in validity of, 
xii 

total estimated costs, 13, 14, 171, 
174, 175 

junior college support, 13, 171 
student fees, 14, 15, 174, 175 
utilization of physical plants, 7-8, 
96-98 

validity of entrance requirements, 4, 
69 

Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia. See University of Cali- 
fornia 

Report of a Survey of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education, 
1948 (“Strayer Report”), 17, 
35, 77, 78, 92, 93, 96, 137, 138 
Research 

as a cost factor, 147, 148, 154 
faculty research authorized in state 
colleges, 36, 42, (Appendix I), 
201 

Joint Advisory Committee statement 
on, (Appendix II), 210, 211 
source of new faculty, 123, 125 
University primary academic agency 
for, 37, 43, (Appendix I), 199 
University to share library and re- 
search facilities, 37, 43 
Restudy of the Needs of California in 
H.gher Education, 1955 
authorized by 1953 Legislature, 17 
estimates of future educational ex- 
penditures, 190 
junior college support, 168 
on adult education, 137, 138 
plant utilization recommendations, 
92-98 

projected costs of higher education, 
163, 164 

recommendation on reduction of 
lower division enrollments, 58, 
169 



scholarships, 77 

source reference for institutional ca- 
pacities study, 84, 85 
space utilization standards, 7, 8, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98 
state’s ability to finance higher ed- 
ucation, 177 

recommendati^- on unused capacity 
in private institutions, 91 
Retention. See also Admissions Poli- 
cies, Recommendations, Stu- 
dents 

annual report by segments recom- 
mended, 6, 76, 77 

greater uniformity i.a policy and 
practices recommended, 6, 76, 
77 

“late bloomers,” 76 
probation and dismissal practices of 
the segments, 76 
Scholarships, 77-79 
actions by i960 Legislature on Mas- 
ter Plan Recommendation, (Ap- 
pendix I), 204 

cost and number of awards provided 
in 1959-60, 78 

graduate fellowships proposed, 78 
means of assisting promising stu- 
dents, 78 

reasons for recommending program 
expansion, 78 
recommendations on, 79 
Restudy and Strayer Report recom- 
mendations for, 77, 78 
State Scholarship Commission, 79 
State Scholarship Program 
adopted in 1955, 78 
effect on independent institutions, 
78 

effect on junior colleges, 79 
legislative action, on, (Appendix 
I), 204 

purposes of Survey Team recom- 
mendations for expansion, 78 
recommendations, 79 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 91, 92, foot- 
note p. 7 

Selection. See Admissions Policies, 
Recommendations, Students 
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Senate Bill No. 33, (Appendix I), 199- 
203. See also Donahoe Act 
Space Standards. See Area Needs, 
physical Plants 

State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education. See Adult Education 
State Board of Education. See also 
Liaison Committee 
and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 29, 30 

approval of adult education recom- 
mendations, 138 

approval of all recommendations of 
the “Strayer Report,” 17 
approval of general plan for the 
Master Plan Survey, 22 
approval of Master Plan recommen- 
dations, hi, 1 

authority over state colleges, 29 
chief state policy body concerned 
with junior college, 38, 41 
commendation of by California As- 
sembly, 21 

endorsement of A.C.R. No. 88, 20 
joint actions with The Regents, 20 
members “first trustees” of State 
College System, 2, 42 
party to the Liaison Committee, 18 
State Council on Educational Planning 
and Co-ordination, 18 
State Colleges. See also specific topics 
such as Admissions Policies, 
Area Needs, Costs of Higher 
Education, Enrollment Projec- 
tions, Faculty Demand, Physi- 
cal Plants 

admissions policies and procedures, 
70-72 

admissions recommendations, 4, 73- 
76 

adult education, 137-44 
allocation of students, 79-81 
constitutional amendment proposed, 
1, 2, 41, 42 
control of, 29 

co-ordination structure proposed 
(Figure 2), 40 

cost of selected campuses (table), 
161 



costs per student credit hour 
(tables), 155-59 

criteria for selecting applicants, 80, 

81 

definition of functions, 2, 3, 36, 42, 
43. See also Appendix I, 199 
diversion of lower division students, 

59 

doctoral degree proposal, 2, 3, 36, 
42, 199, 201, 208, 209 
eligibility of students for higher ed- 
ucation (Figure 4), 73 
enrollment distribution and growth, 
52-65 

conclusions, 59, 65 
modified projections, 60-65 
recommendation on reduction of 
lower division enrollment, 6, 59 
status quo projections (tables); 
51, 53, 54, 56 

enrollment ranges recommended, 8, 
9, 111 

expenditures, 1948-49 to 1957-58, 
152, 153 

faculty characteristics, 122 
faculty salaries and “fringe bene- 
fits,” 12, 117, 125, 136 
faculty supply and demand, 12, 117, 
121, 125, 126, 128, 130, 132, 
135, 136 

comparison of supply and demand 
of doctoral degree holders 
(table), 130 
findings, 132 

projections of demand (table), 
121 

projections of net supply (table), 
128 

recommendations, 135, 136 
fee recommendations, 14, 174, 175 
functions, 1, 2, 36, 42, (Appendix 

II) 

Joint Advisory Committee State- 
ment on functions, 36, 37, (Ap- 
pendix II), 208-11 
limitation on new campuses estab- 
lished before junior college fa- 
cilities provided, 8, 1 1 1 
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State colleges — continued 
master’s degree, 2, 34, 36, 42, 90, 
136 

need for “eflSciency of freedom,” 28, 
30 

need for new, 107 
new campuses recommended, 19, 
112, 113. (See also Appendix, 
198) 

organization, 29 

per cent of new faculty holding doc- 
torates, 117, 123 

recommendations concerning the 
state colleges 

adult education, 12, 13, 144, 145 
distribution of lower division stu- 
dents, 6, 59 

enrollment limitations and pro- 
jected plant needs, 8-11, 111-14 
faculty demand and supply, 11, 
12, 135, 136 

measures of validity of entrance 
requirements, 4, 69 
selection and retention of stu- 
dents, 4-6, 69, 73-77 
state scholarships and fellowships, 
6, 79 

structure, function, and co-ordi- 
nation, 1-3, 41-44 
student fees, 14, 15, 174, 175 
utilization of physical plants, 7, 8, 
96-98 

validity of entrance requirements, 
4, 67-69 

• recruitment problems. 111 

relationship to proposed Co-ordinat- 
ing Council, (Figure 2), 40 

representation on Co-ordinating 
Council, 3, 43, Appendix I 

requirements for out-of-state appli- 
cants, 5, 75 

research, 2, 36, 42. (See also Ap- 
pendixes I and II), 201, 210 

selection and retention of students, 
4-6, 69, 73-77 

State College System, 2, 3, 42, 43 
full-time equivalent of state-wide 
personnel for, 30 



State Economic Areas, 49, 82, 106, 
113 

state scholarships and fellowships, 
77-79 

teacher education, 2, 42 
transfer students, 71, 72 
Trustees of State College System, ?, 
3, 42, 43, Appendix I 
unit operating costs, 154, 155, 157- 
59 

State Department of Finance. See 
California State Department of 
Finance 

State Economic Areas, 47, 49. See 
also Area Needs 
area needs by, 82 
defined, 47 
findings, 109, 110 

junior college needs, 91, 104-106, 
109-12 
listed, 49 

rate of increase in high school grad- 
uates, 101-103, 109, 110 
state college needs, 106, 109-110, 113 
University facilities needs, 107, 108, 
113 

used in projecting college enroll- 
ments, 47, 49, 101, 103, 110 
State Public Works Board, 106 
State Scholarships. See Scholarships 
State School Fund, 13, 140, 171. See 
also Junior Colleges 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 15, 17, 21, 29 
Status Quo Cost Projections, 164-65. 
See also Costs of Higher Edu- 
cation 

cost of status qua plan to State, 
192-95 

estimated total cost of higher edu- 
cation, 1965-66 to 1975-76 
(table), 165 
findings, 167, 168 

half of grand total estimates will be 
spent by the University, 166 
procedure for, 164 

Status Quo Enrollment Projections, 
47-59. See also Enrollments 
assumptions controlling, 50-52 
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by State Economic Areas, 47, 49 
distortions revealed by, 57 
distribution of full-time enrollment 
projections to 1957 (basic 
table), 51 

findings based on, 55-57 
for existing and authorized state col- 
leges (table), 56 

for existing and authorized Univer- 
sity campuses (table), 57 
“grade progression” method, 47 
growth in full-time enrollment by 
segment, between 1958 and 
1975 (table), 53 

indicate immediate need for two 
new state colleges, 106 
prepared by Department of Finance, 
47 

recommended diversion of projected 
lower division enrollment, 59 
trends in full-time enrollment, by 
level and segment, 1958 and 
1975 (table), 54 
use of for cost projection, 164 
“Strayer Report.” See Report •/ o 
Survey of the Needs of Califor- 
nia in Higher Education 
Structure, Function, and Co-ordina- 
tion, 27-44. See also Higher Ed- 
ucation, Liaison Committee, 
Recommendations of the Mas- 
ter Plan 

agreement on “compact,” 27, 33, 34 
conclusions on structure, 32 
consideration of “one-board,” “super- 
board,” and “parallel boards” 
plans, 32, 33 

control and organization of the jun- 
ior colleges, state colleges, and 
University of California, 29-32 
differential functions of the three 
public segments, 34, 41-44 
“efficiency of freedom,” 27, 28 
Joint Advisory Committee report on 
functions, 36, 37, Appendix II 
machinery of co-ordination, 19, 20, 
38, 40 

needs and desires of each segment, 
27 



objectives of Survey Team, 27 
proposed constitutional amendment, 
40-41 

recommendation, 41-44 
Survey Team brief statement on 
functions, 36, Appendix II 

Students. See also Enrollment, Physi- 
cal Plants 

admission policies and procedures, 
70-76 

allocation among institutions, 79-81 
characteristics in adult education, 
142 

criteria for selecting, 80, 81 
diversion of lower division students, 
169 

eligibility for higher education (fig- 
ure), 73 

encouragement of graduate students, 
79, 135 

fees, 14, 172-75 

full-time equivalent students, 7, 
(footnote 9), 120 

full-time fall enrollments, by seg- 
ment, 1948-1958 (table), 46 
full-time students, 119, 120 
getting best students in appropriate 
institutions, 77 

pay for housing, feeding, parking, 
173 

persistence in college, 68 
problem of numbeis. Chapter IV, 
66-81 

problem of quality. Chapter V, 66- 
81 

resident and nonresident, 14, 175 
scholarships, 77-79 
selection and retention, 4-6, 67, 76, 
77 

continuance in college, 67-69 
rate of dismissal, 67, 69 
scholastic success, 67-69 
standing on tests, 67-69 
student capacities of physical plants, 
85-88 

summer programs recommended, 8, 
98 

transfer students, 71, 72 
tuition, 14, 172-75 
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Study of Facidty Demand and Supply 
in California Higher Education, 
1957-1970, 84, 115, 118, 122, 
136 

Study of the Seed for Additional Cen- 
ters of Public Higher Education 
in California, 1957, 17, 84, 100 
Study on New Staff in Junior Col- 
leges, 1957-58 and 1958-59 ” 
123 

Summer Programs, 8, 98 
“Suzzallo Report,” 17 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Uni- 
versities, CoUeges, and Junior 
Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59, 
118, 124 

Technical Committee 
approval of, 23 
areas of study, 23, 24 
list of, viii, 25 

on adult education. See State Advi- 
sory Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation 

on California’s ability to finance 
higher education, 176. 188 
on costs of higher education. 146. 
188 

on enrollment projections. 47 
on institutional capacities and area 
needs, 82 

on selection and retention of stu- 
dents, 66-68. 80 
reports of. xvii. 26 
responsible to Master Plan Survey 
Team. 24 . 

Temporarv* Facilities. 86 
Transfer Students. 71. 72 
Trimeter Plan. 8. 95. 98 
Trustees. See State Colleges 
Tuition. See Fees 

University of California. See also spe- 
cific topics such as Admission 
Policies, Adult Education, Area 
Needs, Costs, Enrollments, Fac- 
ulty Demand and Supply, In- 
stitutional Capacities, Liaison 
Committ ee, R ecom mendations . 
Structure, Function, and Co- 
ordination 



academic senate, 31 
authority by delegation from The 
Regents, 31 

administration and organization, 2, 
31, 32, 42. See also Appendix I, 
199 

admission policies and procedures, 
70-76 

adult education, 137-44 
allocation of students, 79-81 
Berkeley Campus 
projections for 

completion of 3 campuses approved 
in 1957, and target enrollments 
recommended, 10, 113. See also 
Appendix I, 199 
chancellors of the campuses, 31 
characteristics of new faculty ap- 
pointees, 122-24 

constitutional amendment proposed 
1, 2, 41, 42 

constitutional autonomy of, 31 
Co-ordinating Council, representa- 
tion on, 3, 43. See also Appen- 
dix I, 202 

co-ordination structure proposed 
(Figure 2), 40 

cost of selected campuses (tables), 
161, 162 

costs per student credit-hour (tables), 
155-59 

criteria suggested for selecting ap- 
plicants, 80, 81 

div'ersion of lower division students. 

57-59, 60-65, 79-81, 169 
doctoral degree proposal. 3. 36. 37. 
43. See also Appendixes I and 
II, 199, 201, 208, 209 

eligibility of students f Figure 4) 
173 

enrollment distribution and growth 
52-65 

comparison of status quo and 
modified projections f table). 64 
conclusions and recommendations 
59. 65 

modified projections. 60-65 
status quo projections. 47-59 
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enrollment ranges recommended for 
campuses. 8, 9, 111 
expenditures, total, 1948-49 to 1957- 
58, 153, 154 
Extension Division, 140 
faculty characteristics, 122-24 
faculty salaries and “fringe benefits" 
12, 117, 125, 136 

faculty supply and demand, 11, 12, 
113-36 

comparison of projected supply 
and demand of doctoral degree 
holders (table), 130 
findings, 132 

projections of demand (table), 
121 

projections of net supply (table), 
128 

recommendations, 133, 136 
fee recommendations, 14, 174, 175 
functions, definition of, 2, 3, 36, 42, 
43 

graduate training recommendations, 
11, 12, 133, 136 
Joint Advisory Committee 

representation on, 24, 23, (Figure 

statement on differentiation of 
functions, 36, 37, 139, Appendix 

II 

limitation on program of new cam- 
pu.<%s established before junior 
college facilities provided, 8, 

III 

need for new campuses, 107-109 
new campuses recommended, 10, 11, 
113. 114. See also Appendix /, 
198 

President of the University, 31 
and adult education co-ordination, 
13, 139. 144 

representative on recommended 
Co-ordinating Council, 3, 43 
to sit with state college trustees 
in advisory capacity, 2, 41. See 
also Appendix /, 200 

professional fields studies by Uni- 
versity recommended, 11, 114. 
See also Appendix I, 199 



recommendations concerning the 
University 

adult education, 12, 13. 144, 145 
area needs, 8-11, 111-14 
distribution of lower division stu- 
dents. 6. 59. 65 

enrollm'^nt limitations and pro- 
jec plant needs, 8-11, 111, 
113, 114 

faculty demand and supply, 11, 
12, 135, 136 

mt.?sures of validity of entrance 
requirements. 4. 69 
selection and retention of stu- 
dents. 4-6. 69. 73-77 
state scholarships and fellowships, 
6, 79 

structure, function and co-ordina- 
tion, 1-3. 41-44 
student fees. 14, 15, 174, 175 
utilization of physical plants, 7, 
8, 96-98 

validity of entrance requirements, 
4, 67-69 

relationships to proposed Co-ordi- 
nating Council (Figure 2), 40 
research. University primary state- 
supported academic agency for, 
2, 36, 43. See also Appendixes 
I and II, 199, 211 

responsible for instruction in liberal 
arts and teacher education, 2, 
43. See also Appendix 1, 199 
state scholarships and fellowships, 
77-79 

The Regents, 2, 31, 42. See also 
Liaison Committee 
and adult education co-ordination, 
13. 138, 144 

appointive with long terms. 31 
approved Master Plan recommen- 
dations. iii, 1 

approved recommendation to pro- 
vide for use of library and re- 
search facilities by faculty of 
other higher institutions, 3, 43. 
See also Appendix 1, 199 
considered one-board proposal, 32 
governing body for University. 31 
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University of California — continued 
The Regents — continued 

party to Liaison Conunittee, 19 

requested by Legislature to malrp 
Master Plan Study, iji 

transfer students, 71, 72 

unit operating costs, 154, 155, 157- 
59 



United States Office of Education 84 
118,134 

Utilization of Classrooms. See Physi- 
cal Plants 

Validity of Entrance Requirements, 4 
67-69 

Voluntary co-ordination, 19, 20, 21, 28, 
3S 

Will California Pay the Bill? 188-95 
SurvQT Team conclusions, 194-96 
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